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REPORT. 


THE   original   boundaries   of    the   Province   of 
Maryland  were   laid   down   with   unwonted 
precision   in  the   charter   which    created   it. 
These  were:  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude; 


a   meridian   line   running    south    to    the   M charter 
first  or  most  distant  fountain  of  the  Poto-         in 

Md.  Arch. 

mac — ("ad    verum    meridianum    primi     Council, 
fontis  fluminis  cle  Patowomack")  thence    Appendix 
proceeding  southward  ("  deinde  vergendo        A* 
versus  meridiem  ")  to  the  farther  or  western  bank 
of  that  river,  and  following  that  bank  to  a  specified 
point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  it  debouches 
into  the   Chesapeake ;    thence   by  a  straight   line 
across  the  bay  to  Watkins  Point  and  onward  to 
the  ocean,  and  thence  by  the  ocean  and  Delaware 
bay  and  river  to  the  fortieth  parallel. 

The  only  one  of  these  courses  that  was  at  all 

uncertain  at  the  time  the  charter  was  granted,  was 

that  at  the  extreme  west.     The  country  to  the  west 

of  the  Alleghanies  was  then  altogether  unknown. 
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Indeed,  for  many  years  the  geography  of  tlie  con- 
tinent was  so  little  understood,  that  Herman,  in  his 
map  (1670),  considers  the  mountains  about  Cum- 
berland to  be  the  central  ridge  between  the  two 
oceans.  The  point  at  which  the  meridian  line  was 
to  begin  had,  therefore,  to  remain  undetermined 
until  it  should  be  found  which  was  the  furthest 
source  or  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac :  in  other 
words,  which  of  the  branches  of  that  river  took  its 
rise  farthest  from  its  mouth.  This  point  settled, 
the  spring-head  or  source  of  that  branch  determined 
the  western  boundary  of  Maryland. 

In  1649,  Charles  II,  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland, 
Boundary    granted  to  Lord  Hopton,  Sir  Thomas  Cul- 

Com.  Rep. 


8.5. 


peper,  and  other  exiled  royalists,  a  tract  of 


Md;  Acts,    ]anc{  m  Virginia,  lying  between  the  rivers 

1S32.  a  '     »        ° 

Res.  128.  Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  and  running 
down  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Under  the  common- 
wealth, this  remained,  of  course,,  a  mere  grant  on 
paper ;  but  after  the  restoration  the  grantees,  or 
rather  their  heirs  and  assigns,  proposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  rights.  Certain  questions 
having  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  original 
grant,  these  claimants  surrendered  their  patent,  and 
in  1669  received  a  re-grant,  under  the  privy  seal, 
of  the  lands  in  question.  This  grant,  however, 
conveyed  only  a  title  to  the  soil,  which  still 
remained   a   part  of  Virginia,  and  subject  to  her 


jurisdiction.  It  was  not  an  enlargement  of  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  but  a  grant  within  Virginia, 
and  necessarily  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  that 
colony. 

The  Virginians  were  violently  opposed  to  this 
grant,  which  placed  the  ownership  of  a 
vast   extent   of   territory    within   two    or    Hist.  Md., 
three  hands;  and  in  1675  they  sent  agents 
to  England  to  remonstrate  against  it,  or,  if  remon- 
st ranee  were  unavailing,  to  buy  out  the  grantees' 
claims ;  but  without  success  in  either  case. 

By  the  year  1688  the  whole  title  had  vested  in 
Thomas,  Lord  Culpeper ;  and  James  II  Va  Actg 
granted  him  a  new  patent  for  the  whole  1736- 
tract.  This  descended  to  Catharine,  his  daughter 
and  heiress,  who  brought  it  in  marriage  to  Thomas, 
fifth  Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  in  the  Scottish 
peerage.  Lord  Fairfax  proposed  to  reap  some 
advantage  from  his  immense  territorial  possessions, 
which  were  still  unsurveyed;  and  in  1733  petitioned 
the  Kiim-  for  the  determination  of  his  boundaries 
by  commissioners.  The  petition  was  granted,  and 
six  commissioners  were  appointed,  three  represent- 
ing Virginia,  and  three  the  Crown,  who  determined 
the  boundaries  separating  his  grant  from  the  rest 
of  Virginia.  The  grants  had  all  called  for  lands 
lying  south  of  the  Potomac  river;  and  consequently 
there  was   nothing   in  them  interfering  with   the 
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rights  of  Maryland.  For  this  reason,  probably, 
Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  made  no  attempt  to  have 
Maryland  represented  on  the  Commission.  But 
when  the  question  arose,  which  was  the  Potomac 
river,  or  which  of  the  two  great  branches  which 
unite  to  form  it  was  the  longer,  the  com- 
Papers,  ii,    mission  ers  (in  1736)  concluded  that  the 

351 

.  North  Branch  was  the  longer;  Maryland, 
whose  territory  was  at  stake,  having  no  voice  in 
the  matter. 

In  1745,  Thomas,  sixth  Baron  Fairfax, 

Ibid.,  I,  19. 

Faulkner's    came  to  America ;  and  on  October  17,  in 

Report.  _    >■        _  . 

the  following  year,  surveyors  engaged  to 
run  the  line  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  planted  "the  Fairfax  Stone"  to 
mark  the  northwestern  limit  of  his  grant.  In  174S 
the  Virginia  Assembly  approved  the  line  run  by 
the  commissioners,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  King 
in  Council,  and  Fairfax  opened  an  office  for  the 
sale  of  lands. 

Xews  of  these  proceedings   reached  Frederick, 

Md        Lord  Baltimore,  and  in  his  first  letter  of 

Archives,    instructions  (1753)  to  his  new  governor. 

(MS.)  v  '  .  . 

Lib.  j.e.,    Horatio  Sharpe,  he  protests  against  this 

See  Ippen*   invasion  of  his  territory,  and  directs  the 

dixB.       Governor  to  look    into   the    matter,   and 

to  open  correspondence  with  Lord  Fairfax  with  a 

view  to  a  settlement  of  boundaries  between  them. 


When  these  instructions  were  laid  before  the  Mary- 
land Council,  they  proceeded  to  inform  themselves 
about  the  lands  in  question  and  the  length  of  the 
rivers.  They  called  before  them  Col.  Thomas 
Cresap,  a  settler  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Pro- 
vince, who  knew  the  country  well ;  and  he  assured 
them  that  the  South  was  the  longer  ibid.,  p.  13. 
branch,  running,  as  he  believed,  about  sixty  miles 
northwest  farther  than  the  ]S"orth  Branch. 

Sharpe  also  wrote  to  Fairfax,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  South  Branch,  accord-    Md.Arch. 
ing  to  the  best  information,  was  the  true  correspond- 
source  of  the  Potomac,  and  proposing  that  ence>}>  6> 7- 

x       L  9  See  Appen- 

they  should  unite  in  determining  the  cor-  dix  c. 
rect  boundary.  Fairfax  replied  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  have 
the  South  rather  than  the  Jforth  Branch  as  his 
boundary ;  but  that  he  thought  the  two  governors 
were  the  proper  persons  to  settle  the  question.  He 
apparently  believed  that  what  he  should  gain  by 
the  extension  of  his  territory  to  the  west  would 
more  than  offset  what  he  should  lose  between  the 
two  branches.  Colonel  Cresap,  in  the  next  year, 
made  a  survey  of  both  branches,  and  sent  sbarpe, 
Governor  Sharpe  a  map  of  his  drawing,  Corr-  Ij  72, 
in  which  their  position  and  length  are  pretty  accu- 
rately  laid  down.  A  copy  of  this  map  is  Appendix 
appended  to  this  report.  D* 
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Sluirpe,  it  is  evident,  was  prepared  to  take  all 

necessary   steps   for   asserting   and    securing    the 

rights    of    Maryland ;    but   the   outbreak    of    the 

French  and  Indian  war  in  the  next  year  (1754) 

prevented  further  action.     We  find  him 

Sharpe,        x 

Corr.,       writing  to  the  Proprietary-  in   1756  that 

I  452. 

"  no   survey  can   be  safely  made  within 
eighty  miles  of  the  South  Branch  by  less  than  a 

body  of  LOO  or  200  men." 
Ma,  Arch-        jn  -|/7 fy2  Colonel  Cresap  wrote  in  person 

ives.    MS.  x  x 

Calvert      to  the  Proprietary  confirming  his  previous 

Pap's. 

statements  and  adding  particulars. 
The  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  which  closed  the 
war,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question ;  but  the  King,  finding  it  necessary  to 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  his  colonial  possessions, 
and  to  carry  out  his  agreement  with  the  Indians, 
Md  Arch     issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  colo- 
MS-        nial  governments  from  granting  any  lands 
u.  s.,      lying  west  of  the  heads  of  rivers  flowing 
Appendix    ln*o  the  Atlantic  from  the  west  and  north- 
E'         west.     About  the  same  time  the  Proprie- 
tary conceived  the  idea  of  reserving  for  himself  a 
manor  of  10,000  acres  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Province,  and  sent  out  orders  that  no  lands  beyond 
Cumberland  were  to  be  granted  to  settlers   until 
this  manor  was  laid  off.     These  causes  combined  to 
prevent   settlements  in  the  extreme  west  of  Mary- 
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land,  which  otherwise  would  have  led  to  a  final 
settlement  of  the  boundary.  Governor  piffman»8 
Eden;  however,  in  1771  appointed  com-  Rep,j  1S34- 
missionefs,  of  whom  Cresap  was  one,  to  survey  and 
mark  the  head  of  the  South  Branch.  He  did  so ; 
marked  the  spot  with  a  stone  bearing  the  letters 
CLDB,  and  continued  the  line  northward.  On 
completing  his  labors,  he  filed  a  very  accurate  map 
in  the  Land  Office: 

In  May,  1774,  Mr.  Jenifer,  the  Proprietary's 
agent,  remonstrated  against  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  who  were  opening  to  settlers  the  lands 
of  the  "  Western  Reserve."  as  it  was  called,  telling 
the  Board  that  while  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
South  Branch  was  the  true  boundary  of  the  Pro- 
vince, yet  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  grant  lands  in 
the  territory  claimed  by  Fairfax  while  the  Propri- 
etary was  waiting  an  opportunity  to  bring  the 
whole  matter  before  the  King.  The  Board  reply 
that  it  is  not  for  them  to  take  any  action  proc. 
which  may  tend  to  prejudice  the  Propri-  Rfyde'n°fe 
clary's  claims  or  imply  any  doubt  as  to  McMahon. 
their  validity.  "  The  Proprietary,"  they  say,  "  has 
lately  been  at  the  expense  of  running  a  line  to  the 
South  Branch ;  and  if  the  Virginians  hear  that  he 
doubts  about  the  extension  of  these  limits,  it  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  them  to  begin  to  throw 
stones."     Holding   this   view,   they   continued   to 
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grant  lands  in  the  Western  Reserve  until  October, 
1774,  when  instructions  were  received  from  the 
guardians  of  the  new  Proprietary,  Henry  Harford 
(a  minor),  to  suspend  all  further  grants  of  the 
reserved  lands. 

Thus  the  question  stood  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  Fairfax  still  held  the  northern  neck 
under  the  royal  government  of  Virginia ;  and  when 
that  colony  assumed  the  position  of  a  sovereign 
State,  he  held  it  under  the  State  government,  In 
1785,  on  account  of  the  alienage  of  Denny  Fairfax, 
McMahon,    devisee   of    Lord    Fairfax,   the   Virginia 

p'  °9,  Assembly  claimed  the  land  as  forfeit ; 
but  this   claim  was    not  upheld  by  the  Supreme 

isi3,       Court  of  the  United  States. 

7th  Crunch,  ^     ^      p^^J.     Qf     the     Revolution, 

(McMahon.)  then,  the  question  was  still  unsettled. 
Maryland  claimed  her  western  boundary  under 
her  charter,  which  had  never  been  revoked  or 
broken ;  and  this  claim  had  never  been  yielded, 
waived,  or  compromised.  This  claim,  from  the 
first,  was  to  the  farthest  source  of  the  Potomac, 
whichever  that  might  be  found  to  be ;  and  undis- 
puted surveys  had  shown  that  the  South  Branch 
took  its  rise  from  the  farthest  source,  and  was 
therefore  the  true  boundary  of  Maryland. 

Virginia  recognized  the  equity  of  Maryland's 
position,  and  in  her  first  Constitution,  adopted 
June  29,  177G,  inserted  an  article  confirming  to  the 
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Biate  of  Maryland,  in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit 
manner,  all  that  the  latter  claimed.    The  words  are: 

11  The  territories  contained  within  the  charters  erecting  the 
colonies  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North   and 
South   Carolina,  are  hereby  ceded,   released,   and         1776, 
forever  confirmed  to  the  people  of  those  colonies 
n-prctivcly,  with  all  the  rights  of  property,  jurisdiction,  and 
government,  and  all  other  rights  whatsoever  which  might,  at 
any  time  heretofore,  have  been  claimed  by  Virginia,  except 
die  free  navigation  and  use  of  the  rivers  Potomac  and  Poko- 
nioke,  with  the  property  of  the  Virginia  shores  or  strands 
bordering  on  either  of  the  said  rivers,  and  all  improvements 
which  have  been  or  shall  be  made  thereon." 

Though  this  was  full  and  complete  enough,  yet 
the  phraseology  "ceded"  and  "released"  implied 
an  assertion  of  rights  which  Maryland  had  never 
admitted.  The  first  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Maryland  (October,  177G)  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  State  to  be  represented  as  the 
recipient  of  Virginia's  bounty;  and  in  order  that 
her  position  and  claims  might  be  perfectly  clear, 
this  article  of  the  Virginia  constitution  was  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  following  resolution 
adopted: 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
vention that  the  State  of  Virginia  hath  not  any      j0Ur.  of 
right  or  title  to  any  of  the  territory,  bays,  rivers,    Convention. 
or  waters   included   in   the  charter  granted   by  his   majesty, 
Charles  I,  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore." 
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After  this  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Virginia  and 

assertion  of  rights  by  Maryland,  a  compact  was 

Hening,      made   between    the   two    States,    Messrs. 

Md.  Acts,    Jenifer,  Stone,  and  Chase  being  the  com- 

mo,       missioners  on  the  part  of  Maryland,  and 

(Kilty.)      Mason    and    Henderson    on    the    part    of 

Virginia,    providing    for    riparian    rights    on    the 

Potomac,  trespasses,  the  return  of  fugitives  from 

justice,    etc.      This   compact   was   ratified   by   the 

legislatures  of  both  states  in  the  same  year,  and 

re-enacted  in  the  Virginia  codes  of  1849  and  1860. 

So  careful  was  Maryland,  on  the  one  hand,  not 

to  seem  to  waive  anv  of  her  riirlits,  and,  on  the 

other,  not  to  appear  discourteous  to  Virginia,  who 

Md.  Acts     appeared   so  equitably  disposed   to    her, 

(J,\lU7)      that  when,  in  1788,  it  became  necessarv 

ch.44.      to  allot  portions  of  the  Western  Reserve 

as  bounty-lands  to  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  care 

was  taken  to  set  out  the  2575  allotments  in  territory 

north  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and 

running  next  to  "the  present  supposed  boundary 

of  Maryland."     Under  a  resolution  of  the  xlssem- 

Md.  Acts,    bly  in  the  previous  year,  Francis  Deakin 

rt*7*8'       had  been    emploved  to  survev  and   plot 

Cn.  44.  L  " 

Preamble,  the  lands  lying  west  of  Fort  Cumberland, 
and  by  his  plot  the  bounty-lands  were  laid  out. 
But  to  avoid  all  misconstruction,  in  the  same  act 
the  Assemblv  declared : 
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"That  the  line  to  which  the  said  Francis  Beakin  has  laid 
tmi  the  Siiid  lots  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  g  15. 
.V>***mhlv,  far  within  that  which  this  State  may  rightfully 
riaini  a-  its  western  boundary  ;  and  that  at  &  time  of  more 
I  Uuri>  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  drawn 
to  lim  western  boundaries  of  this  State,  as  objects  of  very  great 
Hijjxjrtance." 

As  the  Charter  of  Maryland  was  clear  in  the 
definition  of  the  boundary,  and  as  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia  had  pledged  that  State  to  acceptance  of 
the  line  laid  down  in   the  Charter,  nothing  noAv 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  survey  and  mark  the 
line.     In    1795,    by   a  resolution   of  the       vid. 
Assembly,  Messrs.  Pinkney,  Cooke,  and    Md^cts' 
Key  were    appointed    commissioners    on     Res- 12S- 
the  part  of  Maryland  to  meet  a  commission  from 
Virginia,    and    adjust   the   southern   and   western 
boundaries  of  the  State.     Mr.  Pinkney,  however, 
anus    sent  on    a   foreign    mission,   and    Mr.  Cooke 
declined  to  act,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Carroll  and 
Chase,  who  Were  appointed  in  their  places.     Mr. 
Key  soon  afterwards  removed  from  the  State. 

In   1801  the  Assembly,  by  a  resolution,  empow- 
ered the  Governor  and  Council  to  appoint    Md.  Acts> 
commissioners  for  the  same  purpose,  and     utsl,Pra- 
Messrs.  Duvall,  McDowell,  and  Xelson  were   ap- 
pointed en   the  part  of  Maryland.      Part  of  the 
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correspondence    between    Governors    Mercer    and 

council      Monroe  has  been  preserved,  from  which 

itec,  I862,    it  appears  that  the  Virginia   legislature 

Jun.&Xov. 

(See  appointed  commissioners,  but  limited  their 
powers  to  a  settlement  of  the  western  line. 
In  this  correspondence  Gov.  Mercer  points  out  that 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  determine  on  which 
of  the  branches  the  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac  is 
to  be  found.  This  point  once  settled,  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  dispute  as  to  the  western 
boundary,  which  was  a  due  north  line  from  that 
point;  nor  as  to  the  south-western  boundary,  which 
followed  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  This  disagree- 
ment seems'to  have  prevented  further  proceedings ; 
and  though,  in  1803,  Governor  Mercer,  then  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  recommended  run- 
ning a  provisional  line  until  further  steps 

Md.  Acts,  °       L  t  L 

1810.       could  be  taken,  nothing  came  of  it.      A 
resolution  of  similar  tenor  was  passed  in 
1810,  but  without  results. 

By  the  year  1818,  Maryland  seems  to  have  grown 

weary  of  attempts  to  recover  her  invaded  territory, 

and  the  Assembly  passed  an  Act  author- 

Md.  Acts,  m    * 

1818.       izing  the  appointment  of  three  commis- 

Ch.  206.  .  .      •  £  Tr- 

sioners  to  meet  commissioners  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  run  a  line  from  -'the  most  western  source 
of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac,"  due  north  to 
the  Pennsylvania  line.     Foreseeing  that  even  this 
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line  would  inclose  lands  granted  by  Virginia,  the 
act  provided  for  the  regranting  such  lands  free  of 
charge.  This  act,  however,  was  not  to  be  operative 
until  the  Virginia  legislature  should  have  passed 
an  act  with  similar  provisions.  Virginia  did  not 
act  in  the  matter  until  1821.  when  her  legislature 
passed  an  act  indeed,  but  one  differing  materially 
from  the  Maryland  act,  The  Maryland  act  pro- 
vided for  the  ascertainment  of  "  the  most  western 
source  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac''  as  the 
beginning  of  the  line ;  the  Virginia  act  see 
provided  for  the  beginning  of  the  line  at  Md18^cts' 
the  Fairfax  stone,  which  had  never  been  Ees- 125- 
recognized  by  Maryland,  and,  in  fact,  does  not 
mark  the  farthest  source  of  even  the  North  Branch. 
Commissioners  were,  however,  appointed  by  both 
States ;  but  on  their  meeting,  in  1824,  the  Virginians 
produced  their  instructions,  which,  in  themselves, 
were  of  a  character  to  bar  all  further  proceedings. 
The  Maryland  act,  as  has  been  said,  instructed  her 
commissioners  to  ascertain  the  most  western  source 
of  the  North  Branch,  and  begin  the  line  there ; 
while  the  Virginia  commissioners  were  instructed 
to  proceed  to  the  Fairfax  stone  and  begin  the  line 
there.  In  other  words,  the  compromise  (if  we  can 
call  so  one-sided  an  otter  a  compromise)  which 
Maryland,  much  to  her  own  injury,  had  offered, 
was  not  enough  unless  she  would  concede  all  that 
Virginia  now  chose  to  claim.     The  Maryland  com- 
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missioners    were    not   willing,    nor   had   they   the 
power,  to  make  this  concession;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Virginians  refused,  or  were  not  author- 
ized,  even    to    investigate   the   pretensions  of  the 
Fairfax  stone  to  mark  the  farthest  source  of  the 
North  Branch.     The  line  must  begin  where  Yir- 
Boyie'sRcp.  ginia  wanted  it  to  begin,  or  not  at  all.    So 
*  iV-m  c-  '    &U  negotiation  came  to  nothing,  and  the 
ch.  195.      act  of  1818  was  repealed  in  1825.     Mary- 
land's   offer  of  a   compromise   having   been   thus 
rejected,  she  was  remitted  to  her  original  rights. 
In  1826  resolutions  were  again  passed   by  the 
Maryland    Assembly   providing   for    the 

Md.  Acts,  Jm  . 

1825-6,      appointment   of    commissioners    to   meet 

Res.  82.  .      .  _  „.       .    .  _  Jil 

commissioners  trom    Virginia  and   settle 
the  boundary.     In  case  of  disagreement,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Delaware  was  to  be  requested  to  appoint 
an   umpire.     This  resolution   was   not  to  go  into 
effect  until    the  Virginia  Assembly  should   have 
provided   for   a   similar   commission,   and    should 
have  pledged  the  faith   of  the  State  to   abide  by 
its  award.     A  correspondence  between  Governors 
Kent  and  Tyler  followed,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
In  1832  the  Maryland  Assembly  (probably  stim- 
ulated by  the  very  able  discussion  of  the 
Md.  Acts,  .  •'  ■ 

i83i,       question  by  McMahon  in  his  History  of 

Maryland*    published    in    the    preceding 
year)  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  and  report— 
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1.  What  were  the  true  charter  boundaries  of  the 
State. 

2.  Whether  the  southern  and  western  boundaries 
as  laid  down  in  the  charter  ought  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  true  boundaries. 

3.  What  is  the  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac  as 
called  for  by  the  charter. 

4.  Whether  Virginia  had  at  any  time  recognized 
the  claim  of  Maryland  to  all  the  land  included  in 
the  charter. 

5.  AVhether  any  survey  could  be  found  deter- 
mining the  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  boundary  dispute,  the  steps 
that  had  already  been  taken  therein,  and  what 
further  action,  in  their  judgment,  should  be  taken 
by  the  State  to  have  the  matter  finally  adjusted. 

The  committee  reported  at  length.  In  answer  to 
the  first  question,  they  recite  and  explain  Ibid 
the  language  of  the  charter.  To  the  second  Ees>  128, 
they  say  that  the  southern  and  western  bounds  as 
laid  down  in  the  charter  should  be  the  present 
boundaries  of  Maryland,  that  State  having  done 
nothing  to  divest  herself  of  her  rights.  They  add 
that  the  territory  claimed  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  462,480  acres.  To  the  third,  that  the  first  foun- 
tain of  the  Potomac  can  easily  be  determined  by 
survey.  To  the  fourth,  they  cite  the  declaration  of 
the  Virginia  Convention  of  1776,  and  the  resolution 
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in  the  Maryland  Convention.  To  the  fifth,  they  cite 
Cresap's  survey  of  1771,  on  file  in  the  Land  Office. 
In  answer  to  the  sixth,  the  committee  review  the 
whole  controversy  in  its  various  stages.  They  con- 
clude by  recommending  a  commission  similar  to 
that  provided  for  by  the  resolutions  of  1826; 

"to  settle  and  adjust  by  mutual  compact  between  the  two 
governments  the  southern  and  western  limits  of  this  State, 
and  the  dividing  and  boundary  iines  between  this  State  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia." 

As  before,  the  Governor  of  Delaware  was  to  be 
requested  to  appoint  an  umpire;  and  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  was  to  have  no  effect  until  Virginia 
had  provided  for  a  similar  commission,  and  pledged 
the  faith  of  the  State  (as  Maryland  did),  to  abide 
by  its  award. 

In  1833  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  took  action  in 

va.  Acts,     the  matter,  but  it  was  action  of  a  peculiar 

1833  ch.  32.  ki  a      ^T     notice  is  taken  of  Maryland's 

See  Appen-  «/ 

dixF.  overtures  nor  of  her  previous  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  settlement:  the  act  is  worded 
as  if  it  were  a  spontaneous  and  independent  move- 
ment on  Virginia's  part.  It  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Virginia  "to  meet  such  commissioners  as  may  be 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Maryland,  to  settle  and  adjust  ....  the 
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western  limits  of  this  State,  and  the  dividing  and 
boundary  line  between  this  State  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Maryland,  to  commence  at  the  Fairfax 
stone,  or  at  the  first  fountain  of  the  Cohongoroota, 
or  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac." 

Of  course  this  action,  besides  being  in  a  high 
degree  discourteous  to  Maryland,  was  altogether 
different  from  the  Maryland  resolutions.  The 
latter  provided  for  a  settlement  by  mutual  compact, 
the  commissioners  to  investigate  and  determine 
where  the  true  boundary  lay;  the  Virginia  act, 
while  preserving  the  phrase  "mutual  compact," 
dictates  the  place  at  which  the  line  is  to  begin,  and 
empowers  its  commissioners  only  to  meet  commis- 
sioners from  Maryland  appointed  "  for  the  same 
purpose,"  that  is,  to  begin  the  line  at  the  Fairfax 
stone,  or  the  head  of  the  Cohongoroota.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Maryland  resolutions  would  have  power  to  make 
this  concession ;  and,  in  fact,  the  resolutions  them- 
selves could  not  go  into  effect.  Moreover,  no 
provision  was  made  for  umpirage  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, nor  was  the  faith  of  the  State  pledged 
to  abide  by  the  award.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  rejection 
— and  a  rude  rejection — of  Maryland's  friendly 
overtures.  Indeed  the  Virginia  Assembly  evi- 
dently anticipated  such  an  interpretation,  and 
provided  that  in  case  Maryland  appointed  no  com- 
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missioners,  the    line  should    be  run    by   Virginia 

alone,  in  the  way  she  wanted  it. 

This  rebuff  exhausted  Maryland's  patience.     On 

March  14,  1834,  the  Assembly  passed  a 

1833.       temperately  worded  resolution  expressing 

Res.  so.  \  \  .       .  L    ,     .        \  ° 

regret  at  the  rejection  of  their  advances, 

and  instructing  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  to 

institute  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States  to  procure  a  final  adjustment  of  the 

southern  and  western   boundaries ;   but  providing 

that  such  suit  should  cease  at  any  time,  before  final 

judgment,  if  Virginia  would  accept  the  overtures 

of  1832. 

It  seemed  now  at  last  that  the  question  must  be 

definitely  settled,  either  by  mutual  agreement  or  by 

judicial    decision.     But  the  resources   of  Virginia 

were   not  yet  exhausted.     Governor    Tazewell,   of 

that  State,  in  his  message  of  1834,  adverted  to  the 

matter,  saying'  that  Maryland  had  misunderstood 

the   Virginia    Act   of    1833;    that   it   was    really 

intended  as  an  acceptance,  and  not  a  rejection  of 

the  Maryland  overtures;  but  that  Maryland  having 

thought  fit  to  assume  a  menacing  attitude,  it  did 

not  now  comport  with  the  dignity  of  Virginia  to  go 

into  explanations.     This  message  was  not  officially 

communicated  to  the   Maryland    Legislature,   but 

reached  them  through  the  public  press. 
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This  adroit  move  was  perfectly  successful.  The 
matter  having  been  referred  to  by  Gov- 

°  t  b  *  Md.  Acts, 

ernor  Thomas,  in  his  message,  the  special        1834. 

i  ,,  -,   •  Res.  99. 

committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  report  thai  they  see  nothing  in  the  matter 
now  brought  before  them  which  calls  for  "  anv 
relaxation  or  change  in  the  course  deliberately 
determined  upon  at  the  last  session,"  and  they 
wish  it  clearly  understood  that  Maryland  "  seeks 
or  desires  nothing  which  is  not  hers  of  right ;  and 
it  is  necessary  for  her  honor  that  in  a  controversy, 
however  amicable,  the  terms  of  adjustment  shall 
not  be  dictated  to  her."  The  committee  then  refer 
to  the  Virginia  act  of  1833,  which  they  declare  "not 
only  not  in  accordance  with,  but  directly  repulsive 
of,"  the  Maryland  overtures,  and  "an  undertaking, 
in  truth,  by  one  of  the  parties  absolutely  to  settle 
and  pronounce  against  the  claim  of  the  other." 

But  they  add,  that  since  they  have  learned  from 
Governor  Tazewell's  message  that  Virginia  is  will- 
ing to  agree  to  terms  of  adjustment,  "if  the  door  of 
explanation  be  not  closed  upon  her,"  they  will  not, 
for  their  part,  let  ,kany  strained  punctilio"  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  amicable  settlement;  and  they  will 
repeal  the  resolution  of  March  14,  1834,  direct  the 
attorney  general  to  discontinue  proceedings  under 
it,  and  now  stand  ready  and  desirous  to  settle  the 
long-pending  controversy  by  amicable  negotiation. 
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They  were  left  standing  in  this  amiable  attitude. 
Virginia  made  no  further  move. 

The  provisional  line  of  1787,  or  "  Deakin's  line," 
as  it  was  called,  had  long  done  duty  as  a  boundary; 
and  as  the  State  granted  no  lands  beyond  it,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon, — despite  the  emphatic  pro- 
test of  the  Assembly  of  1 788,  as  the  true  boundary 
line  of  the  State.  In  process  of  time  the  marks 
became  obliterated,  and  conflicts  of  title  and  litiga- 
tion arose  between  the  holders  of  Maryland  and 
the  holders  of  Virginia  patents  for  lands  in  the 
debatable   territory.     So   in    May,    1852, 

Md.  Acts, 

is52.  the  Maryland  Legislature  passed  an  act 
reciting  these  facts  and  requesting  the 
Governor  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  about  the  matter;  and  authorizing 
him  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  if  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  would  also  appoint  one,  which  joint  com- 
mission should  run  and  mark  a  line  due  north  from 
the  Fairfax  Stone,  which  line,  when  ratified  by  both 
Legislatures,  should  be  the  boundary  between  the 
States. 

As  this  was  an  offer  to  give  up  the  whole  matter 
in  controversy,  it  looked  as  if  the  contention  was 
about  to  be  settled  at  last.  Virginia  responded  by 
an  act  of  similar  tenor  in  the  following  year.  This, 
however,  was  superseded  by  an  act  passed  in 
1857-8   of  somewhat  different   scope.      This  pro- 
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vided  for  a  joint  commission  to  trace  the  southern 
boundary  from  Smith's  Point  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  western  boundary  from  the  Fairfax  Stone 
to  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

As  the  Maryland  act  of  1852  only  empoweredr 
the  settlement  of  the  western  boundary,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Lee,  the  commissioner  appointed  under  it,  met 
Col.  Angus  W.  McDonald,  on  the  part  of  Virginia, 
to  carry  out  his  instructions.  By  application  to  the 
Federal  government  the  services  of  an  experienced 
engineer,  Lieutenant  N".  Michler,  were  secured,  and 
a  line  from  the  Fairfax  Stone  north  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  was  run  and  marked.  This  line,  when 
ratified  by  both  Legislatures,  was  to  be  the  definite 
boundary. 

Maryland  proceeded  to  ratify  Michler' s  line  by 

an  act  passed  March  6,  1860.     Virginia, 

1  '  .  Md-  Acts» 

however,  did  not  proceed  to  ratification.       i860. 

In  the  session  of  1859-60  the  Virginia 

Assembly  passed  two  resolutions  dealing  with  the 

subject.     In  the  first  they  provided  for  the 

J  m  •  J   l  Va.  Acts, 

erection  of  suitable  monuments  to  mark  1S59-60. 
Michler s  line;  and  in  the  second  they 
authorized  the  governor  to  send  an  agent  to  Eng- 
land  to  collect  record  and  documentary  evidence 
"  tending  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  true  lines 
of  boundary  between  Virginia  and  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Mar  viand."     From 
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this  it  would  appear  that  they  considered  the 
boundary  question  still  open.  At  all  events,  the 
ratification  required  by  the  act  was  not  given,  and 
Marvland  was  once  more  remitted  to  her  original 
rights,  her  charter  boundary  and  its  acceptance  by 
the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  and  its  results, 
changed  the  status  of  the  question.  The  State  of 
West  Virginia  was  separated  from  Virginia,  and  in 
her  boundaries  (which  were  designated  by  count v 
lines)  were  included  those  counties  in  which  the 
disputed  territory  lies.  It  was  with  West  Virginia, 
therefore,  that  the  question  would  have  to  be 
settled. 

The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  session 
w.  va.      of    1868,    authorized    the    Governor    to 

1868'  appoint  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  line 
Ch.  175.  between  West  Virginia  and  Marvland, 
commencing  at  the  Fairfax  Stone,  and  running 
north  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  with  the  view  of 
having  a  joint  survey  made.  The  reason  of  this 
action  was  the  fact  that  Michler's  line  having  been 
found  more  favorable  to  Maryland  than  the  old 
provisional,  or  Deakin's  line,  West  Virginia  took 
the  ground  that  as  Virginia  had  never  ratified 
Michler's  line,  West  Virginia  was  bound  to  nothing, 
and  the  question  was  still  open. 
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In  1884  the  Maryland  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion bv  which,   after  the  statement  that 

Md.  Acts, 

there  was  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  1884. 
exact  location  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  owing  to  the  absence  of  marks,  the  members 
of  Congress  from  Maryland  are  requested  to  use' 
their  influence  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  the 
Federal  government  "  for  the  purpose  of  re- survey- 
ing and  locating  the  said  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
by  marking  said  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  with  suit- 
able stone  monuments,  with  the  letters  M.  and  V. 
between  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  M. 
and  P.  between  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, M.  and  D.  between  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
commencing  at  the  Fairfax  Stone  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac,  thence  running 
northwardly  with  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  until  it 
intersects  the  eastwardly  line  dividing  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland" — and  so  forth. 

As  the  action  contemplated  by  this  resolution 
was,  on  the  face  of  it,  impracticable,  your  Committee 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  investigate  what 
further  steps,  if  any,  were  taken  in  the  matter. 

In  1886  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Maryland 
Assembly  to  the  effect  that  as  Michler's 

J  Md.  Acts, 

line  had  not  yet  been  adopted  by  West       issg. 

Virginia,    the     Governor     of    Maryland 

should   be   requested  to  bring  the  subject  to  the 
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attention  of  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  asking 

him  to  "bring  it  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State 

for  such  action  as  they  might  deem  fitting. 

In  the  next  year  the  Assembly  of  West  Virginia 

w.va.Ac^,   passed  an  act  confirming  Michler's  line, 

a    \*       but  not  unconditional] v.     The  act  was  not 
bee  Appen- 
ds G-      to  take  effect  until  Maryland  should  have 

passed  an  act  or  acts  confirming  all  Virginia  patents 
to  "  lands  situate  ....  between  the  new  Maryland 
line  hereby  established,  and  the  old  Maryland  line 
heretofore  claimed  by  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
to  the  same  extent  and  like  legal  effect  as  though 
the  said  old  Maryland  line  were  hereby  confirmed 
and  established." 

This  clause  introduces  a  new  and  important 
feature  in  the  case.  Michler's  line  differs  consid- 
erably from  the  old  line,  running  from  the  Fairfax 
Stone  more  to  the  westward,  and  giving  to  Mary- 
land,  as  your  Committee  are  informed,  a  wedge  of 
territory  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  the  base,  and 
thirtv-seven  miles  long.  All  the  lands  within  this 
wedge,  your  Committee  are  informed,  are  covered 
by  grants  from  Virginia  and  a  considerable  part  of 
them  bv  grants  from  Maryland.  Maryland  is 
therefore  called  upon  to  annul  her  own  grants  and 
oust  her  own  citizens  from  her  own  acknowledged 
territory  as  a  condition  of  getting  back  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  lands  of  which  she  has  been  despoiled. 
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In  1888  the  question  arose  again  in  the  Assembly 
of  Maryland.  On  March  13,  a  resolution  Sen<  Jour  ? 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  188S- 
whereas,  while  Maryland  had  ratified  the  Michler 
line  of  1859,  Virginia  had  never  clone  so ;  and 
whereas  Maryland  had  endeavored,  without  avail, 
to  induce  West  Virginia  to  adopt  it,  or  to  settle  the 
matter  by  a  joint  commission,  that  State  had  not 
complied, — that  now  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  be  applied  to,  to  advise  the  proper  remedy. 

The  Attorney-General  replied  (March  17)  saying: 

"  In  my  judgment,  no  definite  settlement  of  that  matter  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  or  by 
negotiations  between  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States. 
The  controversy  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  has  appointed  commission  after 
commission  to  make  such  adjustment,  but  all  to  no  purpose.7' . . . 

"  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  there  are  but  two  courses  open 
to  bring  this  long-pending  controversy  to  an  end.  One  is  for 
the  State  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  final  legal  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  line  between  the  States;  and  the  other 
is  to  submit  the  matter  in  controversy  to  arbitrators  appointed 
by  the  States." 

He  concluded  by  recommending  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  for  an  arbitration,  and  submitted 
the  draft  of  such  an  act. 
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The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  March 
19,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions. 

We  may  infer  that  upon  mature  consideration  it 
was  judged  inexpedient  to  entrust  a  decision  of  so 
much  moment  to  the  State  to  the  judgment  of  a 
single  man  (since  this  is  what  an  arbitration  usually 
comes  to),  and  when  the  bill  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion was  reported  back  to  the  Senate,  it  was  recon- 
sidered, and  the  enacting  clause  stricken  out. 

Thus  stands  the  question  at  the  present  moment, 
jftothino-  final  has  been  done  since  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1776,  which  acknowledged  the  right 
of  Maryland  to  her  charter-boundary,  and  waived 
all  claims  that  Virginia  might  have  made  to  any 
territory  within  it,  incorporating  these  words,  for 
the  greater  solemnity,  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  to  offer  the 
following  Resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  true  western  boundary 
of  Maryland  which  has  been  so  long  in  dispute, 
should  be  equitably  and  finally  determined ;  and 
this  Society  approves  the  view  of  the  late  John  V. 
L.  McMahon,  that  the  best  mode  of  settlement  is 
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by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  or  copies  of  this  report 
be  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Hon.  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland  at  their  next  session. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  Hafp  Browne,  ) 

>  Committee. 
Albert  Ritchie,        J 
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"Totam  illam  partem  peninsule  sive  chersonesus  jacentem 
Pat.  Roll,  in  partibus  Araerice  inter  oceanum  ex  oriente  et 
'    m  &  '    sinum  de  Chessopeake  ab  occidente  a  residuo  ejus- 

2594.  dem  per  rectara  lineam  a  promontorio  sive  capite 
terre  vocate  Watkins  Point  juxta  sinum  predictum  prope 
fluvium  de  Wighco  scituato  ab  occidente  usque  ad  magnum 
oceanum  in  plaga  orientali  ductam  divisam  et  inter  metam 
illam  a  meridie  usque  ad  partem  illam  estuarii  de  De  la  Ware 
ab  aquilone  que  subjacet  quadragesimo  gradui  latitudinis  sep- 
tentrional is  ab  equinoctiali  ubi  terminatur  Nova  Anglia  totum- 
mie  illius  terre  tractum  infra  metas  subscriptas  videlicet  trans- 
eundo  a  dicto  estuario  vocato  Delaware  Baye  recta  linea  per 
gradum  predictum  usque  ad  verum  meridianum  primi  fontis 
fluminis  de  Pattowomack  deinde  vergendo  versus  meridiem 
ad  ulteriorem  dicti  fluminis  ripam  et  earn  sequendo  qua  plaga 
occidentals  et  meridional  is  spectat  usque  ad  locum  quendam 
appellatuin  Cinquak  prope  ejusdem  fluminis  ostium  scituatum 
ubi  in  prefatum  sinum  de  Chessopeak  evolvitur  ac  inde  per 
lineam  brevissimam  usque  ad  predictum  promontorium  de 
Watkins  Point." 
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APPENDIX  B. 

From  Frederick,  Lord  Baltimore's,  Instructions  to 
Gov.  Horatio  Sharpe,  1753. 

"  Whereas  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Viscount  Fairfax  has 
a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  and  running     ^d.  Arch. 

alonjr  the  banks  of  Patowmack  River  on  the  Vir-         MS- 

.   .      .  Lib-> 

ginia  side,  and  whereas  I  am  informed  the  powers    J.R.&u.s., 

of  government  in  Virginia  have  taken  the  liberty  p"  n" 
to  ascertain  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  said  Lordship's  grant 
running  along  the  bunks  of  the  said  river,  which  river,  to  the 
further  bank  thereof,  is  limited  to  me  with  its  soil  and  water, 
and  is  a  boundary  between  my  Province  of  Maryland  and  the 
Province  of  Virginia  unto  the  fountain  head  of  the  said  river  ; 
and  whereas  I  am  informed  that  commissioners  have  pro- 
ceeded therein,  and  instead  of  their  stopping  at  South  Branch, 
which  runs  from  the  first  fountain  of  Patowmack  River,  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  Maryland,  have  crossed  to  a  branch  run- 
ning north,  whereby  their  endeavours  are  to  give  limits  and 
boundary  marks  prescribed  by  my  royal  charter,  subjecting 
me  to  great  loss  of  country ;  and  whereas  it  being  not  known 
to  me  that  my  predecessor  was  made  a  party  to  the  settlement 
of  such  boundaries  by  the  said  commissioners  ;  and  were  it  so, 
such  settlement  would  be  invalid  by  virtue  of  my  father's 
marriage-articles,  he  being  only  tenant  for  life,  with  reserva- 
tion to  me  as  tenant  in  tail ;  I  therefore  desire  and  require  of 
you,  as  soon  as  possibly  you  can,  to  get  intelligence  how  such 
boundaries  have  been  or  are  settled  by  the  said  commissioners 
with  regard  to  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  grant ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  opportunity  serves  you,  you  may  communicate  to  Lord 
Fairfax  that  I  am  very  desirous  of  settling  proper  limits  con- 
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elusive  between  him  and  me  in  regard  to  my  Province  of 
Maryland  and  his  grant  in  Virginia ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
you  must  make  or  have  made  a  good  look  out,  and  warning 
given  to  such  persons  as  shall  venture  to  settle  in  such  dis- 
puted boundary  between  my  Province  of  Maryland  and  the 
Province  of  Virginia  under  the  said  grant  to  Lord  Fairfax." 
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Sharpe  to  Fairfax. 

[Sept,  1753.] 

" Lord  Baltimore  was  pleased  to  charge  me 

..'     ,    .       with  an  inquiry  into  the  true  meridian  and  place 

M.l.  Arch.  *       "  r 

Sharpe  Cor.  of  the  fountain  head  of  Potowmack.  The  best 
information  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  procure 
gives  me  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  fixing 
the  spring  head  to  the  North  Branch,  since  the  length,  with 
other  circumstances,  more  properly  denotes  the  Southern 
Branch,  commonly  called  Wappacomo,  to  be  the  main  and 
principal  course  of  that  river.  I  am  the  more  willing  to  be 
}>ersuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  representation  from  the  consid- 
erable advantage  that  will  accrue  to  your  Lordship.  That 
branch,  I  am  informed,  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored 
and  traced  to  its  source  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  having  your 
Lordship's  concurrence  for  such  an  examination  into  its  course, 
length,  width,  and  depth  as  may  bring  this  matter  to  a  nearer 
degree  of  certainty  ;  and  if  that  should  appear  to  be  the 
fountain  head  of  Patowmeck  River,  I  shall  not  question  but 
your  Lordship  will  be  for  taking  such  measures  as  may  ascer- 
tain the  mutual  limits  of  the  two  Proprietorships,  agreeable  to 
the  direction  and  true  intention  of  their  respective  charters." 
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Fairfax  to  Sharpe. 

"Frederick,  Septemb1:  the  24th,  1753. 

"Sir:  Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Young,  by  which  I  perceive 
Lord  Baltimore  designs  to  dispute  with  this  Province  which  is 
the  head  spring  of  Patowmeek,  the  south  or  north  branch  as 
run  out  by  the  commissioners  between  his  Majesty  and  me  in 
the  year  1736. 

"I  am  intirely  [of  the  opinion?]  that  the  South  would  be 
much  to  my  advantage,  and  therefore  think  it  improper  for 
me  to  appear  therein,  and  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
your  excellency  should  transact  that  affair.  If  his  Lordship 
should  obtain  his  demand,  I  must  insist  upon  a  new  line 
between  his  Majesty  and  me  to  the  South  ward." 
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APPENDIX   R 

Extract  from  the  Royal  proclamation  of  Oct,  7, 1 763. 

"And  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  Our 

interest  and  the  security  of  Our  colonies  that  the  .  M(j  ^rcjl 

several  nations   or  tribes  of  Indians  with  whom  MS- 

Lib.  J.  R.& 
We  are  connected,  and  who  live  under  Our  protec-        tj,  S. 

tion,  should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the  Pre- 
possession of  such  parts  of  Our  dominion  and  territories  as, 
not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by,  Us,  are  reserved 
to  them  or  any  of  them,  as  their  hunting-grounds,  We  do 
therefore,  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy  Council,  declare  it  to 
be  Our  Royal  will  and  pleasure  that  no  Governor  or  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  any  of  Our  Colonies  of  Quebec,  East 
Florida,  or  West  Florida,  do  presume,  upon  any  pretense 
whatever,  to  grant  warrants  of  survey  or  pass  any  patents  for 
land  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  respective  governments  as 
described  in  their  commissions ;  as  also  that  no  Governor  or 
Commander-in-Chief  in  any  of  Our  other  Colonies  or  Planta- 
tions in  America  do  presume  for  the  present,  and  until  Our 
further  pleasure  be  known,  to  grant  warrants  of  survey  or 
pass  patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  the  west 
and  north-west." 
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APPENDIX   F. 

Act  passed  March  5,  1833. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Chap.  32.  An  Act  to  settle  the  western  limits  of  this  State,  and 
the  dividing  and  boundary  line  between  this  State 
and  the  Commomvcalth  of  Maryland. 

1.  Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  : 

That  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to 
appoint  three  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  this  State  to  meet 
such  Commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  same  purpose 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Maryland,  to  settle  and  adjust,  by 
mutual  compact  between  the  two  governments,  the  western 
limits  of  this  State,  and  the  dividing  and  boundarv  line 
between  this  State  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Maryland,  to 
commence  at  the  Fairfax  stone,  or  at  the  first  fountain  of  the 
Cohongoroota  or  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  to 
run  a  due  north  course  to  intersect  the  line  between  this  State 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If,  however,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Maryland  shall  fail  to  appoint  Commissioners,  then, 
and  in  that  event,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  Commonwealth,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  run 
and  mark  the  said  line  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill : 
and  the  Commissioners  appointed  as  aforesaid  are  required  to 
report  their  proceedings  in  virtue  of  their  appointment  and 
authority  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  at  the  session 
next  after  the  same  shall  have  been  concluded,  for  confirma- 
tion or  rejection. 

[The  remaining  sections  provide  for  re-granting  lands 
"after  the  confirmation  of  the  settlement  as  aforesaid;"  for  the 
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employment  of  a  surveyor  and  assistants  and  their  payment, 
its  also  the  payment  of  the  commissioners;  and  that  the  act 
shall  be  in  force  from  the  time  of  its  passage.] 


APPENDIX  G. 

Acts  West  Virginia,  1887,  Extra  Session. 

Chapter  I.  An  Act  to  confirm  and  establish  a  part  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Stcde  of  W.  Va.  and 
the  State  of  3Id.     (Passed  May  3,  1887.) 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia: 

1.  That  the  boundary  line  as  run  and  marked  by  }J. 
Michler,  U.  S.  engineer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  under  the  direction  of  A.  W.  McDonald, 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  and  Thos.  J.  Lee, 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  Maryland,  from  the  Fairfax 
Stone  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  between  the  county  of  Preston, 
W.  Va.,  and  the  county  of  Alleghany,  now  Garrett,  Maryland, 
l>e  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and  confirmed  as  the  true 
boundary  line  between  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

2.  But  this  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  and  unless  the 
State  of  Maryland  shall  pass  an  act  or  acts  confirming  and 
rendering  valid  all  entries,  grants,  patents  and  titles  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  to  any  person  or  persons,  to  lands 
situate  and  lying  between  the  new  Maryland  line  hereby  estab- 
lished and  the  old  Maryland  line  heretofore  claimed  by  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia,  to  the  same  extent  and  like  legal 
effect,  as  though  said  old  Maryland  line  were  hereby  confirmed 
and  established. 

Approved  May  6th,  1887. 
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APPENDIX  H. 

Nora  on  Fatflkser's  Report. 

An  opinion  having  got.  abroad  that  Faulkner's  report  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1832,  was  in  some  way  decisive 
of  this  question,  it  may  be  as  well  to  dispose  of  it  here.  It  is 
probably  traceable  to  a  letter  published  by  him  in  1875,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  evidence  he  submitted  had  such  "  over- 
whelming" etfcct  gb  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  that  they 
at  once  dismissed  the  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  aban- 
doned the  claim. 

Faulkner's  report  consists  partly  of  well-known  facts,  some- 
times incorrectly  cited  (for  example  he  misquotes  the  Maryland 
Charter  and  founds  a  long  argument  on  the  misquotation) ; 
partly  of  documents  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  the  bounds 
between  Fairfax  and  Virginia,  which  have  little  bearing  on 
the  question  at  issue,  and  partly  of  his  personal  opinions  on 
the  matter,  which  have,  if  possible,  less. 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  record  shows  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  Maryland  Legislature,  so  far  from  being  "overwhelmed," 
or  abandoning  any  claim,  reasserted  the  rights  of  the  State, 
and  declared  that  they  saw  nothing  in  the  documents  laid 
before  them  to  induce  them  to  vary  from  the  course  deter- 
mined on.  But,  out  of  courtesy  to  Virginia,  they  would 
withdraw  the  suit,  as  they  had  learned  from  high  quarters  that 
that  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  settlement,  which 
was  all  they  desired. 
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FN  the  charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  for 
the  province  of  Maryland,  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries,  with  which  this  paper  is 
chiefly  concerned,  were  as  clearly  designated  and 
defined  as  could  possibly  have  been  done  by  lan- 
guage, or  by  any  other  means.  Indeed,  had  the 
royal  grantor  himself  traversed  the  entire  route, 
set  up  the  bounds  with  his  own  hand,  and  stamped 
them  with  the  great  seal,  the  limits  which  he  in- 
tended for  Maryland,  on  the  north  and  east,  would 
not  have  been  more  clearly  set  forth.  And  as  if 
this  was  not  enough  to  secure  to  Baltimore  the 
whole  extent  of  his  grant,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  his  majesty  closed  with  these  significant 
words,  so  unusual  in  an  instrument  of  the  kind : 
"And  if,  peradventure,  hereafter,  it  may  happen 
that  any  doubts  or  questions  should  arise  concern- 
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ing  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  any  word,  clause 
or  sentence  contained  in  this  our  present  charter, 
we  will,  charge,  and  command  THAT  interpretation 
to  be  applied  always,  and  in  all  things,  and  in  all 
our  courts  and  jurisdictions  whatsoever,  to  obtain, 
which  shall  be  judged  to  be  the  more  beneficial, 
profitable  and  favorable  to  the  aforesaid  now  Baron 
of  BALTIMORE,  his  heirs  and  assigns." 

Yet  under  this  comprehensive  charter  which  the 
learned  McMahon  has  characterized  as  "  the  most 
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ample  and  sovereign  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
English  crown,"  which  is  shielded  with  all  these 
precautions  and  armed  with  well-nigh  sovereign 
powers,  Lord  Baltimore,  by  encroachments  made 
upon  his  boundaries, — begun  by  selfish  ambition 
and  greed  of  gain,  and  pursued  for  years  with 
unscrupulous  pertinacity, — was,  without  the  least 
compensation  or  tender  of  compensation,  deprived 
of  two-fifths  of  the  fairest  portion  of  his  domain. 
To  tell  how  this  almost  incredible  outrage  was 
effected  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  Before  this  can 
be  intelligibly  done,  however,  his  lordship's  terri- 
torial environments  must  be  succinctly  described. 
Contiguous  to  his  entire  southern  border  was  Vir- 
ginia. Indeed,  the  whole  territory  granted  to  him 
had  been  within  the  bounds  of  that  province  up  t^ 
the  time  when  his  charter  passed  the  seals — hut 
not  a  moment  lomrer.  For  the  charter  of  Virginia 
having  been  legally  annulled  ten  years  before,  all 


Hie  rights  granted  by  it  had  then  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  her  government  had  ever  since  been, 
and  was  at  this  time,  a  royal  government,  and  the 
king,  provided  he  abrogated  or  impaired  no  indi- 
vidual rights,  could  form  a  separate  government 
•»r  grant  of  and  for  any  part  of  her  territory,  and 
assign  to  it  any  limits  he  pleased. 

Although  this  dismemberment  of  Virginia  by 
the  new  grant  created  much  dissatisfaction  in  that 
o«»lony,  the  great  majority  soon  became  reconciled 
to  the  inevitable.  The  famous  William  Claiborne, 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  Council,  was  however  one 
of  the  unreconciled,  and  irreconcilable.  He  had, 
about  a  year  before,  obtained  a  royal  license  "to 
trade  for  furs,  corn,  and  other  commodities  in  those 
parts  of  America  in  which  there  is  not  already  a 
patent  granted  to  others  for  sole  Trade."1  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  license  about  forming  a  settle- 
ment, or  cultivating  land,  or  even  erecting  a  trading 
post;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  licenses  of  the 
like  nature  which  he  held  of  three  successive  royal 
governors  of  .Virginia.2  There  is  nothing  whatever 
in  either,  that  hints  of  a  grant  of  land,  of  a  settle- 
ment, or  of  anything  pertaining  in  the  remotest 
degree,  to  a  settlement  or  to  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  any  kind.  Yet  Claiborne  had  the  as- 
surance to  maintain  that  Baltimore's  charter  was 

1  />. -vedings  of  the  Council,  1636-1667,  p.  20. 
''  Mid.,  pp.  153-162. 
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void  ab  initio  by  virtue  of  these  licenses  under 
which,  the  year  before  his  lordship's  charter  was 
granted,  he  had  established  two  trading-posts,  one 
on  Kent  Island,  in  Chesapeake  bay,  and  the  other 
on  Palmer's  (now  Watson's)  Island,1  at  the  head 
of  the  bay, — though  his  licenses  do  not  authorize 
him  to  do  even  this  much.  If  therefore  he  took 
possession  of  any  land  on  Kent  Island  or  elsewhere 
within  the  limits  of  Baltimore's  grant,  made  a  year 
later,  he  was  simply  a  squatter  upon  territory  on 
which  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  claim.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  royal  license  under  which  he  acted  had 
never  passed  the  seals,  and  hence  was  of  no  author- 
ity if  put  to  the  test.  And  as  regards  the  licenses 
granted  by  the  royal  governors  of  Virginia,  in  so 
far  as  they  applied  to  Maryland,  they  were  of  no 
effect  whatever  from  the  moment  Baltimore's  char- 
ter was  confirmed — being  ipso  facto  revoked.  Such 
is  the  incontrovertible  evidence  presented  by  the 
official  documents  extant  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
Yet  in  1637,  Claiborne,  in  a  petition  to  the  king 
concerning  what  he  called  his  grievances,  had  the 
assurance  to  ask  not  only  for  the  restoration  of 
Kent  and  Palmer's  islands,  but  also  for  a  grant  of 
territory  thirtv-six  miles  wide  alons*  each  shore 
from  the  head  of  the  Susquehanna  river  to  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  bay:2  which  would  have  embraced 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1636-1607,  p.  66. 
*Ibid. 


nearly  all  of  Baltimore's  grant  that  was  of  any 
great  value,  as  well  as  all  central  Pennsylvania 

So  much  for  Baltimore's  territorial  entanglements 
on  the  south,  which  came  from  his  own  country- 
men. Much  more  formidable,  if  we  regard  their 
ultimate  results,  were  those  on  the  north  and  east ; 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  his  claims  should  have 
proved  quite  as  invulnerable  in  that  direction. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  very  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  had  established  a  trading-post 
on  Manhattan  Island,  and  had  built  a  town  (which 
they  named  Xew  Amsterdam),  where  New  York 
now  stands, — arrogating  to  themselves,  as  it  seems, 
the  sovereignty  of  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent  as  they  could  get  possession  of  by  dint  of 
arms,  if  not  to  be  had  otherwise.  Their  claim, 
based  merely  upon  the  fact  that  Capt.  Henry  Hud- 
son had,  in  1609,  under  the  auspices  of  their  com- 
pany, landed  there,  was  absurd  even  in  that  day  of 
visionary  claims ;  for  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  England,  was,  in  1498 — ten  years  before 
Hudson's  voyage- — the  first  to  discover  America, — 
at  which  time  he  coasted  alono-  the  northern  conti- 
nent  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida,  and,  by  order 
of  his  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.,  took  possession  of 
it  in  his  majesty's  name,  several  months  before 
Columbus  reached  the  main  land, — the  latter  hav- 
ing, at  that  time,  discovered  only  the  West  Indies. 
Lea viim-  out  of  the  account  Raleigh's  unfortunate 
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colony  planted  at  Roanoke  island,  some  twenty 
years  before,  the  English  had  established  perma- 
nent settlements  at  two  points  along  the  coast  vis- 
ited by  Cabot,  before  the  Dutch  had  progressed 
beyond  a  temporary  trading-post  on  Manhattan 
island :  namely,  in  Virginia  and  in  Jfew  England. 

Hudson  had  also,  in  1609,  visited  the  capes  of 
Delaware,  but  did  not  even  land.  In  1614  Capt. 
Mey,  in  the  service  of  the  States  General  of  Hol- 
land, sailed  for  America  with  the  view  of  making 
a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  bay.  He 
first  visited  Manhattan  ;  and  after  losing  one  of  his 
ships  there,  sailed  for  Delaware,  but  contented 
himself  with  merelv  entering  the  bav  and  leaving 
one  small  vessel  in  command  of  Capt.  Hendrickson, 
with  orders  to  make  explorations.  In  compliance 
with  these  orders  the  latter  merely  sailed  up  as  far 
as  the  Schuylkill,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
Holland. 

In  L621,  on  the  expiration  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  the  West  India  Company  was 
formed  with  enlarged  privileges.  Two  years  later, 
Mey,  in  the  service  of  the  new  company,  sailed  again 
for  America  (this  time  with  colonists),  and  passing 
up  the  Delaware  to  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Gloucester  in  New  Jersey,  he  there  built  Fort 
Xassau,  which,  however,  in  1628  wTas  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  company.  In  1631.  Capt.  De  Vries 
arrived  in  the  bay  with  two  ships  and  about  thirty 


colonists.  He  was  associated  with  three  wealthy 
patroons,  Godyn,  Bloom  art  and  Van  Rensallaer,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  "for  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  and  the  taking  of  whales  and  seals  near 
the  bay."  On  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  two  or 
three  miles  within  Cape  Cornelius  (now  Henlopeii), 
he  built  a  fortified  dwelling  which  he  called  Fort 
Oplandt,  on  the  site  of  which  Lewes,  or  Lewistown, 
now  stands.1  This  point  was  at  the  extreme  south- 
ern end  of  a  tract  of  land  which  the  three  patroons 
above  named,  had,  through  an  agent,  bought  of  the 
Indians  in  1629,  under  a  charter  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland.  The  tract  extended  thence  north 
to  the  mouth  of  Delaware  river  thirty  odd  miles, 
reaching  inland  about  two  miles.2  This  tvas  the 
first  attempt  of  white  men  to  settle  within  the  bounds 
of  the  territory  granted  the  next  year  (1632)  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  all  previous  attempts  in  that  vicinity  having 
been  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  bay  and  river. 

This  colony,  a  few  months  after  its  establishment, 
was  set  upon  by  the  Indians  and  cut  off  to  the  last 
man,3 — a  fate  precisely  similar  to  that  which  had 
befallen  Raleigh's  English  colony,  nearly  fiftv  years 
before,  on  the  coast  of  Carolina. 


1  Day  :  Historical  Collections  of  Pa.  Scharf  (Hist,  of  Md.}  Vol.  I,  p.  232) 
quotes  "  Albany  Records"  to  the  effect  that  this  first  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  Peter  Heyes,  and  that  De  Vries  did  not  accompany  it.  Bancroft, 
Hi*t.  U.  &,  Vol.  II,  pp.  281-2. 

?  Scharf  (he.  cit.)  quoting  from  the  charter. 

1  Day,  p.  9.     Bancroft,  Vol.  II,  p.  232. 
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De  Vries  returned  to  America  the  next  year  with 
two  vessels,  conveying  colonists  (it  is  supposed), 
but  finding  onlv  the  bones  of  his  countrvmen  and 
the  ashes  of  their  homes,  he  passed  up  the  river  to 
Fort  Nassau  on  the  Jersey  side,  and  finding  this 
also  desolate,  left  the  bay1  and  visited  the  Virginia 
colony,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1633.  The 
shores  of  Delaware  were  not  visited  again  by  white  men 
{unless  by  some  roving  trader)  until  1638 — and  then 
by  those  of  a  different  nation — namely,  Swedes. 
Observe  that  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  six-years" 
interval  of  non-occupancy  by  whites  that  Lord  Balti- 
more's charter  was  granted. 

According,  therefore,  to  the  agreement  existing 
at  the  time  between  the  European  powers,  that 
prior  discovery,  with  partial  exploration,  gave  title 
to  territory,  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  any  part  of 
this  coast  wrere  without  foundation.  And  such  is 
the  case  even  if  prior  occupation  is  made  the  test. 
James  I.,  by  virtue  of  Cabot's  discovery  and  partial 
exploration  of  the  coast,  had,  before  the  advent  of 
the  Dutch,  granted  to  two  distinct  English  compa- 
nies all  the  territory  from  the  34th  to  the  45th 
decree  of  latitude,  which  covered  evervthinq;  the 
Dutch  subsequently  claimed  under  a  later  discov- 
ery. One  of  these  chartered  companies  had  a  flour- 
ishing col  on  v  in  Virginia  even  before  Hudson,  the 
pioneer  of  the  Dutch,  made  his  first  appearance  on 

1  Day,  pp.  9  and  10. 
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the  coast,  and  sixteen  years  before  the  Dutch  them- 
selves settled  at  Manhattan;  while  the  Plymouth 
colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay  also  anticipated  them 
.several  years  in  their  settlement.  Still  weaker  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  territory 
with  which  this  paper  is  mure  especially  concerned, 
the  western  shore,  namely,  of  Delaware  river  and 
bay.  The  only  settlement  which  they  had  made 
there  (in  1631)  was,  a  few  months  afterwards,  as 
alreadv  shown,  desolated  by  the  natives, — not  one 
settler  being  left  alive.  And  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  show  that  they  subsequently  made  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  there  until  1650, 
nearly  twenty  years  after  the  calamity  just  referred 
to.1  Augustine  Herman  and  Resolved  Walclron, 
special  agents  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  in  their  formal 
"  Declaration"  read  before  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil of  Maryland.  October.  6,  1659,  say  that  after  the 
murder  by  the  Indians,  the  Dutch  did  not  settle 
again  west  of  Delaware  hay  or  river  until  1651,  but- 
confined  their  settlements  to  the  Jersey  side.  Surely 
this  statement,  delivered  so  soon  after  the  event 
by  two  eminent  men,  bearing,  as  it  does,  directly 
against  the  interests  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented, ought  to  be  conclusive. 

The  colony  of  Swedes,  who,  as  we  have  said,  came 
to  Delaware  bav  in  1638,  bought  from  the  Indians 
the  same  land  purchased  from  them  by  their  unfor- 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1636-1667,  pp.  570  and  571. 
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tunate  predecessors.1  but  extended  their  purchase 
along  the  shore  of  the  Delaware  to  a  point  several 
miles  above  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  and  named  the 
entire  tract  New  Sweden.  These  Swedes,  having 
no  claim  whatever  either  of  discovery  or  of  explora- 
tion to  assert,  seemed  resolved  to  make  up  for  that 
grave  deficiency  by  extent  of  occupation,  which  they 
exercised  to  some  purpose — spreading  like  a  green 
bay  tree.  They  built  a  town  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Wilmington,  which  they  called  Christina, 
after  their  young  queen,  and  a  fort  of  the  same 
name.  Others  coming  over  during  the  next  few 
years,  both  shores  of  the  river  as  far  up  as  the 
Schuylkill  were  dotted  with  their  settlements.2  It 
has  been  conjectured,  rather  than  asserted,  that  a 
second  colony  of  Dutch  who  came  to  America  in 
1640,  planted  themselves  (at  some  point  not  ascer- 
tained) on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,3  which, 
however,  was  at  least  eight  years  after  the  extermi- 
nation of  their  countrymen  by  the  Indians.  In 
1651,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  Balti- 
more's charter,  the  Dutch  built  Fort  Casimir  at 
New  Amstel  (now  New  Castle),  which  is  the  first 
authentic  account  of  their  having  returned  to  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  river.  The  erection  of  this  fort 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Swedes ;  disputes  between  the 


1  Latrobe's  Address  on  the  History  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. 

2  Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pa.,  p.  10. 
3Scharfs  Hist,  of  M,  Vol.  I,  p.  239. 
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rival  parties — never  entirely  allayed — were  thereby 
aggravated,  until,  in  1654,  the  Swedes  assaulted 
and  captured  the  newly  erected  works.  This  so 
enraged  Gov.  Stuvvesant  at  Manhattan  that  he 
came  down  with  a  fleet  and  several  hundred  men, 
conquered  the  Swedes  and  laid  waste  some  of  their 
settlements.  From  that  time  forth  the  Dutch  were 
the  masters,  and  there  was  no  more  contention  be- 
tween them  for  a  territory  to  which  neither  had  a 
shadow  of  right. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  "What  was 
Lord  Baltimore  doing  all  this  time  to  frustrate 
these  continual  encroachments  upon  his  territory?" 
It  has  been  said  by  some  historians  that  he  did 
little  or  nothing ;  and  that  his  inactivity  and  ap- 
parent indifference  were,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  invalidate  his  claim.  And  that  it  did,  in  the 
end,  contribute  materially  to  do  so,  is  only  too  true. 
Let  us  see  what  were  Baltimore's  opportunities  and 
resources  for  action,  as  also  what  he  attempted,  and 
what  he  accomplished  under  difficulties  probably 
the  most  formidable  that  ever  hampered  a  colony's 
advancement  and  prosperity. 

The  first  colonists  of  Maryland,  few  in  number, 
arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  March,  1634, 
and  even  before  they  had  reached  their  destination 
on  the  Potomac,  William  Claiborne,  the  vigilant 
squatter  of  Kent  Island — who,  from  the  very  first 
liacl  kept  a  strict  watch  on  Baltimore's  movements — 
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had  arranged  with  the  malcontents  of  Virginia 
[such  as  still  felt  aggrieved  by  her  dismember- 
ment), to  aid  him  in  resisting  the  proprietary's 
claim  to  Maryland.  Before  the  summer  was  over 
he  had  also  sown  discontent  among  the  surround- 
ing tribes  to  such  an  extent  that  they  betrayed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  hostility,1  and  the  colonists 
suspended  the  erection  of  their  houses,  and  made 
preparations  for  defence — thus  averting  the  con- 
templated attack. 

Early  in  1G3-5  a  pinnace  belonging  to  Claiborne 
was  captured,  as  being  a  Virginia  vessel  trading  in 
Maryland  waters  without  a  license.  Claiborne,  in 
retaliation,  fitted  out  another  pinnace  with  thirty 
men,  and  sent  it  forth  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
capturing  vessels  of  the  province — thus  taking  the 
role  of  a  veritable  pirate.  This  piratical  craft  was 
promptly  sought  out  and  captured  by  Baltimore's 
redoubtable  commander,  Cornwaleys,  in  the  battle 
of  Pocomoke,  in  which  Claiborne's  captain  and 
two  of  his  crew  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
Claiborne,  in  a  petition  to  the  king  covering  his 
alleged  grievances,  complains  that  the  loss  of  this 
pinnace  reduced  his  colonists  on  Kent  Island  to 
great  destitution  in  the  matter  of  provision.2 — 
which  is  further  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  his 

1  Father   White's    Narrative;    Bozman's  Mist,  of  Md.,  Vol.  I,    p.    27*; 
McSherry's  Hist,  of  Md.,  p.  3D  ;  Proceedings  of  Council,  1636-1667,  p.  60. 
-  Co>incil  Proceedings,  1636-1667,  p.  6C>. 
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favorite  haunt  was  a  trading-post,  and  not  a  plan- 
tation in  any  accepted  sense. 

After  this  decisive  naval  battle, — at  which,  how- 
ever, Claiborne  was  not  present, — resistance  from 
Kent  Island  ceased,  and  its  irrepressible  lord  took 
refuge  in  Virginia,  whence  he  soon  departed  for 
England,  where,  for  two  years,  with  powerful  friends 
at  court,  he  used  his  utmost;  endeavors  (which  for  a 
time,  through  gross  misrepresentation,  promised 
success),  to  compass  the  dismemberment  of  Balti- 
more's province. 

In  1638  Claiborne's  adherents  of  Kent  Island 
refusing'  to  submit  to  the  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  its  laws,  the  Governor  led  an  expedition 
against  them  and  forced  them  into  submission.  In 
1042-3  troubles  arose  with  the  Indians,  to  whom 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes  had  sold  firearms  and  am- 
munition ;  Claiborne  and  his  Kent  Islanders  being 
again  suspected  of  inciting  them  against  the  whites.1 
Petty  depredations  were  frequently  committed  by 
them,  while  the  threat  of  infinitely  worse  continu- 
ally hung,  like  an  incubus,  over  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated colony. 

In  the  spring  of  1613  Cornwaleys,  who  seems  to 
have  been  at  home  in  war  both  by  flood  and  by 
field,  with  his  little  army  of  fifty-three  warriors 
fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  fierce  Susquehan- 
rioeks,   killing    twenty-nine   of    their   braves   and 

1  MeMahon's  Hist,  of  Md.,  p.  201. 
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losing  three  of  his  own.  The  next  year  the  whites 
(whether  under  Cornwaleys  or  not,  does  not  ap- 
pear) Suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  same  tribe.1 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Maryland  during  such  constant  commo- 
tions,  should,  with  a  sparse  population,  make  any 
effort  to  dislodge  the  interlopers  on  Delaware  bay. 
or  even  to  seat  plantations  there  in  the  way  of 
occupancy.  Yet  the  latter  they  seem  to  have 
done.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  1642  ,u 
small  colony  of  Marylanders  were  expelled  from 
the  banks  of  the  Schuvlkill  by  the  joint  action  of 
Dutch  and  Swedes.2  This  has  been  denied  solely 
on  the  ground  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
archives  of  the  province.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  records  concerning  this  historical  episode  were 
lost  alone*  with  manv  others  which  were  carried  off 
by  Claiborne  in  his  next  seditious  effort — which 
came  apace,  as  will  presently  appear.  The  pro- 
vincial government  had  no  doubt  encouraged  that 
little  band  to  settle  near  the  northern  boundary  as 
a  practical  protest  to  its  occupancy  by  intruders, 
who,  during  the  intestine  feuds  just  recounted  were 
too  numerous  to  be  expelled  by  force. 

In  1644  Claiborne  and  the  almost  equally  famous. 

lSeharfs  Hist.  o/3Id.,  Vol.  I,  p.  145— quoting  Streeter's  Md.  Papers. 
2  Chalmers,  632;  Day's  Hist.  Col.  of  Pa.,  p.  10:  McMahon,  p.  23;  Mc- 
Sherry,  p.  120. 
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Ingle  ("that  notorious  and  ungrateful  villain,"  as 
Lord  Baltimore  brands  him),  aided  by  a  few  irre- 
pressible malcontents  of  Virginia,  captured  Kent 
Island,  overthrew  the  provincial  government,  and 
held  sway  for  nearly  two  years,  appropriating  to 
their  own  and  their  adherents'  use  the  property  of 
many  of  the  loyal  colonists,  and  expelling  others 
from  the  province.1  During  this  gloomy  period 
Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  England,  gave  up  all  hope 
of  re-establishing  his  government ;  but  his  brother, 
the  governor,  although  he  had  to  fly  to  Virginia, 
did  net  despair.  In  1646  he  led  a  force  of  his  fel- 
low-exiles across  the  Potomac  and  swept  the  prov- 
ince, with  the  exception  of  Kent  Island,  which  he 
reduced  with  some  difficulty,  but  died  soon  after 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

In  1650  the  proprietary's  government  becoming 
involved  in  the  disputes  between  king  and  parlia- 
ment, Baltimore  was  deposed  by  the  latter ;  and 
his  mortal  enemy  Claiborne,  and  Bennett,  the 
famous  puritan  from  Virginia,  were  appointed 
commissioners  over  the  province.  In  1655  the 
Governor  (Stone)  took  the  field  against  the  puri- 
tans, who,  having  fled  to  Baltimore's  province  to 
escape  persecution  in  Virginia,  proved  traitors  to 
him  and  his  government  whose  protection  they 
had  sought  and  obtained.  The  Governor  suffered 
a  disastrous  defeat,  and  was  himself  wounded  iind 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1636-1667,  pp.  195,  214,  216. 
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captured;    and    although    tried   and    sentenced   to 
death,  he  was  ultimately  pardoned. 

In  1656  the  charter  of  Maryland  was  assailed  by 
enemies  at  court,  and  great  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  hoard  of  trade  and  plantations — 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred — to  order 
the  abrogation  of  that  instrument.  The  hoard, 
however,  reported  in  Baltimore's  favor,  and  in 
1658  he  was  restored  to  his  full  rights. — his  depo- 
sition having  continued  about  six  years. 

Here,  then,  were  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
the  government  was  almost  uninterruptedly  strug- 
gling for  existence.  Of  course,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  effective  effort  could  be  made  to  oust 
the  intruders  who  had  squatted  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  province  and  were  backed  by  all  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  Dutch  government  at  New 
Amsterdam,  within  easy  reach.  Vigorous  effort-. 
however,  were  now  made  for  this  purpose.  In 
1659,  only  a  few  months  after  the  restoration  of 
the  proprietary,  Col.  Nathaniel  Utie,  of  Spesutie 
Island — an  influential  member  of  the  Council — was 
ordered  to  "repair  to  the  pretended  governor  of  a 
people  seated  in  Delaware  Bay  within  his  Lord- 
ship's province,  and  to  require  them  to  depart." 
At  the  same  time  he  was  directed  to  offer  gooil 
conditions  of  plantation  to  all  who  would  make 
application  in  due  form  to  the  Maryland  govern- 
ment.     His  offer,   as  well   as  his  demand,   being 
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rejected,  Utie,  although  he  had  no  force  at  his  back 
— perhaps  because  he  had  none — endeavored  to 
frighten  the  Dutch  with  intimations  of  the  blood- 
shed that  must  result  from  their  obstinacy.  This 
bold  game  of  bluff  with  which  he  supplemented 
his  offer  of  good  conditions,  seems  to  have  been 
successful  so  far  as  their  temporary  expulsion  was 
concerned,  for  many  of  them  hurried  off  to  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  escape  the  threatened  slaugh- 
ter, and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  favorable  terms 
offered.1  But  the  sturdy  Dutch  governor,  Stuyves- 
ant,  alarmed  by  the  ruin  impending  this  appendage 
of  his  government,  dispatched  from  Manhattan 
sixty  of  his  warriors  under  a  resolute  leader,  to 
repel  any  invasion  that  might  come  from  Mary- 
land ;  and  under  this  protection,  many  of  the  refu- 
gees returned  to  their  homes. 

In  July  of  the  following  year  the  proprietary 
instructed  his  agent  in  Holland,  Capt.  James  jVeale 
(who,  many  years  before,  had  been  a  member  of 
the  provincial  Council,  and  whose  career  since,  in 
other  lands,  had  been  both  romantic  and  adven- 
turous), to  urge  upon  the  West  India  Company  his 
claims  to  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  to  repeat  the 
demand,  that  it  should  be  abandoned  by  them. 
Compliance  was  refused  at  the  time,  but  orders 
were  subsequently  transmitted  to  the  settlers  about 
Cape  Henlopen  to  withdraw  from  that  portion  of 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1636-1667,  p.  366.     Johnston's  Hist.  Cecil  Co.,  \>.  31. 
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the  peninsula, — which  was  done,  though  New  Cas- 
tle and  the  adjacent  region  were  still  retained  in 
possession.1  Although  the  fact  of  their  withdrawal 
has  not  been  denied,  doubts  have  been  expressed 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  brought  about  by  an 
order  sent  by  the  company.  In  either  case  it  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Marylanders  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  rid  their  territory  of  the  inter- 
lopers. 

Josias  Fendall.  the  °-overnor  of  Marvland,  "  that 
perfidious  and  perjured  fellow,"  as  Cecilius  Lord 
Baltimore  indignantly  styles  him  in  his  "  Declara- 
tion," was  at  this  very  time  emrao-ed  in  an  effort 
to  supplant  his  benefactor  in  the  government  of  the 
province  by  availing  himself  of  the  growing  jeal- 
ousy between  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the 
assembly.  Strange  to  say,  his  scheme  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
treachery  for  nearly  two  years.  He  was  then  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  but 
escaped  with  a  nominal  punishment,  only  to  repeat, 
years  afterwards,  the  role  of  a  traitor.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  Fendall  should  have  appeared  upon 
the  scene  in  his  characters  of  "  arch-disturber  "  and 
"  evil  genius  "  of  the  colony — epithets  often  applied 
to  Claiborne — about  the  time  the  latter  made  his 
exit,  never  to  return — though  he  survived  many 

1  McMahon,  25  (quoting  Chalmers) ;  Kilty's  Landholder's  Ass't,  p.  166. 
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vears.1  It  must  be  owned  that  the  irrepressible 
Lord  of  Kent  Island  was  infinitely  the  better 
man, — having  a  dash  of  heroism  in  his  character, — 
whereas,  Fendall  seems  to  have  been  a  villain  pure 
and  simple,  and  Judas  would  have  been  a  fitter 
name  for  him  than  '  Josias  " — the  best  of  rulers. 
"FendalFs  treachery,*'  says  McMahon,  "is  con- 
spicuous in  almost  every  transaction  with  which  he 
is  connected."2  Yet  he  must  have  been  endowed 
with  no  inconsiderable  mental  gifts  and  force  of 
character,  since  he  succeeded  in  seducing  Utie,  for 
a  while,  from  his  loyalty.  The  latter,  however, 
soon  repented  of  this  one  blot  upon  his  useful  and 
eventful  career,  and  was  again  received  into  the 
proprietary's  confidence,  which  he  retained  to  the 
end. 

As  this  is  perhaps  our  last  mention  of  Claiborne,  I 
will  sav  that  official  records  not  Ions;  since  brought 
to  light  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  claim  which 
some  have  supposed  he  had  to  Kent  Island,  and 
which  he  so  fiercely  defended.  At  the  same  time, 
these  new  revelations  entirely  relieve  Baltimore  of 
the  charge  of  harshness   in  his  treatment  of  his 

1  Tn  1051  Claiborne  received  a  patent  for  fifty  thousand  acres  of  Virginia 
lands  for  transporting  to  that  province  one  hundred  colonists.  In  1676, 
when  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he  served  on  a  court-martial,  and  died  soon 
afterwards.— Sketch  in  "Cyc.  Biog.  of  Md.  &  D.  C."  McSherry  finds  author- 
ity for  stating  that  Claiborne  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians. — 
Ji<<t.ofMJ.,3l. 

1  McMahon's  Hist,  of  Md.,  210. 
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mortal  foe.  As  I  did  not  see  these  records  until  it 
was  too  late  to  use  them  in  this  paper,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  here  the  comments  and  eon- 
elusions1  of  Dr.  William  Hand  Browne,  Librarian 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Editor  of  the 
Archives  of  Maryland,  who  has  thoroughly  exam- 
ined these  supplementary  records.  "  These  papers/' 
says  Dr.  Browne,  •'  lighten  in  some  degree  the 
darkness  that  covers  the  affairs  of  Kent  Island  be- 
fore the  reduction.  It  is  now  more  clear  than  ever 
that  the  settlement  there  was  no  plantation,  but 
simply  a  trading-post  established  by  a  firm  of 
London  merchants,  and  managed  in  their  interest. 
They  had  no  grant  of  land,  but  merely  a  license  to 
trade ;  nor  did  the  settlers  raise  their  supplies,  but 
depended  for  these  upon  traffic  with  the  Indian.-. 
and  upon  their  London  principals  for  commodities 
to  maintain  that  traffic.  We  also  see  that  Claiborne 
was  not  dispossessed  by  Baltimore,  but  by  his  own 
partners  or  employers,  whose  agent  took  possession 
in  their  name  of  the  buildings,  goods,  and  servant-. 
by  quiet  and  unresisted  legal  process.  To  the  land, 
of  course,  this  agent  made  no  claim,  as  neither 
Claiborne  nor  his  partners  pretended  any  patent : 
but  after  seeing  the  Maryland  charter,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  jurisdiction  of  Baltimore."2 

1  Preface  to  Council  Proceeding^  1667-1687. 

2  The  late  John  Esten  Cooke,  in  an  article  published  a  few  years  since  mi 
the  Magazine  of  American  History,  states  that  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  ami 
Claiborne,  when  neighbors  in  Yorkshire,  England,  were  rivals  for  thehami 
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In  July,  166J,  the  provincial  Council  met  at  Sus- 
quehanna Point  (now  Perry  Point,  nearly  opposite 
Havre  de  Grace),  at  which  Capt.  James  Jfeale, 
il.iltimore's  agent  in  Holland,  appeared  with  a 
letter  written  by  his  lordship  (then  in  England), 
in  the  previous  December.  The  letter  urges  the 
Council  to  "think  upon  some  speedy  and  effectual 
way  for  reducing  the  Dutch  in  Delaware  Bay." 
He  says  that  the  N ew  England  men  and  Virginians 
can  be  counted  on  to  assist  in  it,  and  adds,  "  It 
were  well  to  be  done  with  all  celerity  convenient, 

©fa  lady;  that  Claiborne  bore  off  the  prize;  and  that  the  animosity  then 
generated  between  them  not  only  continued  until  Baltimore's  death,  but 
was  revived  between  his  son  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  and  Claiborne. 
This  story,  if  well  founded,  will  enable  us  to  account,  in  part,  for  the  rather 
Grange  turn  of  certain  events  in  Virginia.  George  Lord  Baltimore,  on 
being  frozen  out  of  Newfoundland  by  the  inhospitable  climate,  was  destined 
to  meet  with  a  still  colder  and  more  inhospitable  reception  in  Virginia, 
when,  in  1629,  he  repaired  thither  with  his  family  for  the  laudable  pur- 
p"»e,  it  is  supposed,  of  settling  down  quietly  like  any  other  peaceable  and 
loyal  subject.  In  this  humble  sphere  he  was  certainly  entitled  at  least  to 
an  ordinary  share  of  favor  from  the  authorities  and  the  citizens  of  that  an- 
cient colony — he  having  been,  from  1609  to  1620,  a  member  of  the  "  Vir- 
ginia Colony  of  Planters,"  and  only  five  years  before  this  visit — at  the  time 
when  the  charter  of  Virginia  was  annulled — one  of  the  Council  in  England 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  province.  Yet  no  sooner  did  he  ar- 
rive with  his  family  from  Avalon  (or  Newfoundland),  than  the  Governor, 
I*r.  John  Pott  (who,  by-the-by,  was  afterwards  convicted  of  cattle-stealing), 
and  his  Council — of  whom  Claiborne  was  one  and  by  far  the  aldest — under 
{ r«  lence  of  a  superior  holiness  which  they  were  far  from  possessing,  resorted 
to  the  mean  artifice  of  requiring  of  him  an  oath  which  they  well  knew  he 
could  not  take,  and  thus  compassed  his  expulsion  from  the  colony.  Whether 
or  not  Claiborne  was  moved  to  take  the  prominent  part  which  he  did  in 
tins  hypocritical  farce,  by  a  rekindling  of  the  smouldering  embers  of  their 
*-id  rivalry,  it  looks  a  little  like  retributive  justice,  that  it  was  his  unworthy 
course  qd  this  occasion  which  influenced  Baltimore  to  take — perhaps  un- 
fittingly— the  very  step  which,  in  turn,  proved  disastrous  to  his  bitter 
rival's  ambitious  projects. 
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because  perhaps  the  New  England  men  falling 
upon  them  [the  Dutch]  at  Manhattan  may  take  it 
into  their  head  to  fall  upon  them  at  Delaware,  too, 
and  by  that  means  pretend  some  title  to  the  place.'"1 
Capt.  Neale  also  presented  to  the  Council  his 
commission  from  the  governor  of  the  province  au- 
thorizing him  "  to  levy,  muster  and  train  men.  and 
to  make  war  upon  certain  enemies,  pirates,  and 
robbers  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  in  Delaware, 
or  wherever  found  within  the  40th  degree  of  north- 
erly latitude  ;  and  to  destroy  them  on  sea  and  land/' 
His  lordship's  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  were 
to  assist  in  the  work :  the  intruders  were  "  to  be 
driven  from  the  bay,  their  vessels  captured  and 
brought  to  Maryland ;"  the  cargoes  were  to  be  ap- 
praised; one-twentieth  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
his  lordship,  and  the  remainder  to  be  retained  by 
the  captors.2  It  is  very  evident  that  both  the  pro- 
prietary and  the  governor  were  desperately  bent 
on  expelling  the  intruders  ;  but  the  Council  demur- 
red,— apparently  deterred  by  the  boldness  of  the 
campaign  proposed, — thinking  too,  perhaps,  that  it 
was  doubtful  if  Virginia  and  New  England  would 
be  willing  to  take  part  in  the  war  with  Holland 
which  would  be  likely  to  follow.  They  also  said  it 
was  uncertain  whether  New  Amstel  (New  Castle) 
was  within  the  40th  decree,  and  "as  his  lordship 
has    not   authorized  war  bevond   that  degree,  tin4 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1667-16S7,  p.  426.  2  Ibid.,  p..  427. 
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matter  had  better  be  deferred  until  he  is  again 
heard  from  in  the  light  of  these  facts  to  aid  his 
judgment.  Meanwhile  let  the  true  situation  of 
New  Amstel  be  ascertained  by  an  observation  at 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  and  let  the  disposition 
of  Virginia  and  Hew  England  towards  the  project 
be  learned."1 

In  the  same  year  (1661),  Lord  Baltimore  secured 
a  confirmation  of  his  entire  patent2 — a  precaution 
which,  of  course,  fully  reinstated  him  in  all  territo- 
rial rights  up  to  that  date, — supposing  him  to  have 
forfeited  any, — which,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
His  lordship,  no  doubt,  well  knew  that  he  could 
not  make  himself  too  secure  against  the  horde  of 
land-grabbers  who  continually  hung  upon  the 
skirts  of  royalty  with  their  longing  eyes  fixed  upon 
America. 

Although  the  Dutch,  after  Col.  Title's  mission, 
returned  to  the  Whorekill  region,  and  kept  posses- 
sion during  the  troubles  with  Fendall  and  others, 
the  proprietary's  son  Charles,  upon  assuming  the 
government  in  1662,  obliged  them  again  to  abandon 
that  region  (of  which  he  immediately  took  posses- 
sion) and  to  retire  to  Xew  Castle.3  And  they  seem 
never  to  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape. 

!  Council  Proceedings,  Ibid.,  p.  428. 
'Scharfs  Hist,  of  3Id.,  Vol.  T,  p.  252. 
'Kilty's  Landholder's  Assistant,  p.  166. 
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In  1664  his  majesty,  provoked  by  the  continual 

encroachments  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  upon 
his  New  England  colonies,  resolved  on  their  con- 
quest, and  in  March  granted  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  all  the  coun- 
try extending  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  ineludinsj 
Long  Island.  This  grant  embraced  the  entire  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  the  Dutch  in  North  America, 
except  their  settlements  west  of  the  Delaware,  which 
would  doubtless  have  also  been  granted  to  his  roval 
highness,  had  they  not  been  included  in  Baltimore'* 
charter.  The  commander  of  the  forces  dispatched 
by  the  Duke  to  take  possession  of  his  new  grant 
not  only  brought  into  subjection  the  Dutch  uf 
New  Amsterdam,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 
but  sent  a  detachment  to  dislodge  those  who  had 
squatted  on  Baltimore's  territory. 

In  effecting  this  object  the  commander  of  the 
expedition — presumably  authorized  by  his  supe- 
rior— crossed  over  into  Baltimore's  limits  ami 
brought  to  terms  (without  any  show  of  resistance, 
of  course,)  such  of  the  Dutch  as  were  there  settled. 
Even  if  this  encroachment  was  justified  by  military 
necessity  (which  is  not  at  all  likely,  since  these 
sparse  settlements  were  rendered  powerless  by  tin 
conquest  just  made  of  all  New  Netherlands),  the 
moment  the  usurped  territory  was  wrested  from 
foreign  rule,  the  army  ought  to  have  been  with- 
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drawn.  It  was  only  three  years  before — namely, 
in  1661 — that  Baltimore,  as  already  said,  secured 
a  confirmation  of  his  patent  in  its  entirety ;  so  that, 
whatever  right  may  have  lapsed  by  his  non-occu- 
pancy of  any  territory  within  his  charter-limits, 
was  as  fully  secured  to  him  by  this  confirmation 'as 
though  his  charter  had  just  been  granted.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  mere  twaddle  to  assert  that 
the  occupancy  by  the  Dutch  during  these  three  in- 
tervening years  gave  York  the  right  to  deprive  his 
lordship  of  any  portion  of  it,  merely  because  he 
himself  had  conquered  the  Dutch.  From  that  clay, 
however,  the  unscrupulous  Duke  claimed  it  as  his 
own  :  and,  as  may  be  surmised,  Baltimore  found 
in  him  a  far  more  formidable  competitor  than  the 
Dutch — one  who,  to  the  end,  never  evinced  the 
least  compunction  for  the  flagrant  robbery.  What 
was  Baltimore  to  do,  confronted  as  he  was  by  his 
rapacious  Royal  Highness,  who,  in  all  England, 
stood  next  to  the  King  in  power  and  influence,  and 
who  (his  majesty  being  hopelessly  childless),  might 
himself  at  any  moment  become  kino-?  One  might 
suppose  that  his  lordship  would  at  least  submit 
quietly,  or  possibly,  like  many  others  of  that  day, 
become  an  obsequious  petitioner  for  that  which  so 
clearly  belonged  to  him  already.  But  Lord  Balti- 
more did  neither.  He  was,  at  the  time,  in  Eng- 
land, and,  no  doubt,  used  both  persuasion  and  re- 
monstrance not  only  with  the  Duke  but  with  his 
4 
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majesty  to  secure  the  evacuation  of  his  territory. 
Whatever  efforts  he  made  there,  however,  were 
fruitless,  and  he  resolved  to  deal  with  the  matter 
by  the  only  means  left  to  him. 

We  learn  by  the  official  records  of  the  time  that 
in  July,  1669,  the  Council  of  Maryland,  under  in. 
structions  from  the  proprietary,  ordered  "that  th>' 
country  from    Whorekill    to   the  40th   degree   lie 
erected  into  a  county,  to  be  called  Durham.     At  the 
same  session  a  county  was  erected  extending  from 
the  southern  limits  of  Durham  county  to  Mount 
Scarborough,  "  to  be  called  as  the  Lord  Proprietary 
may   hereafter   direct/'     As    Mount    Scarborough 
was  on  or  near  the  southern  line  of  Maryland,  thesr 
two  counties  embraced  the  entire  seaboard  of  the 
province.     The    surveyor-general,   Jerome  White, 
was  ordered  "  to  make  out  the  northerly  bounds  of 
this  province  as  near  as  possible  at  the  degree  of 
forty,  and  return  his  observations  to  the  deputy- 
lieutenant  in  Council;"  and  for  this  purpose  "the 
governor's  sloop  is  to  be  ready  by  the  29th  October 
to  convey  him  up  the  bay."1 

The  surveyor- general,  having;  executed  this  com- 
mission,  sent  from  New  Castle  on  the  26th  Novem- 
ber following  a  letter  to  Col.  Lovelace,  his  roval 
highness'  governor  at  New  York.  Pie  writes,  that 
in  obedience  to  his  lordship's  instruction  (which  he 
recites,  as  above),  he  has  "found  New  Castle  to  lie 

1  Ontncil  Proceedings,  1667-1637,  p.  57. 
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in  399  30'  northerly  latitude,  which  is  thirty  min- 
utes to  the  southward  from  the  northerly  bound  of 
the  lands  granted  in  his  lordship's  patent."  He 
writes  further,  "  1  do  in  these  presents  make  claim, 
in  the  name  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietary of  Maryland,  to  the  town  of  New  Castle 
and  to  all  the  islands  and  territories  from  the 
bounds  of  Virginia  to  the  latitude  of  40°  north." 
He  adds  that  he  hopes  his  honor  "will  quietly 
sutler  his  majesty's  subjects  [to  remain?]  under 
that  power  he  hath  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  the 
Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore."1 

The  records  of  the  next  three  years  show  con- 
clusively that  the  provincial  government,  acting 
under  the  proprietary's  instruction,  made  the  most 
rigorous  efforts,  short  of  war,  to  establish  settle- 
ments of  Marylanders  in  the  disputed  territory. 
Rents  were  reduced  one- half,  manors  were  laid  out 
for  the  proprietary,  and  every  encouragement  was 
iriven  to  settlers.  If  they  failed  to  avail  themselves 
"t'liis  generous  offers  in  such  numbers  as  he  could 
liave  desired,  it  was  no  fault  of  himself  or  of  his 
trovernment.  The  knowledge  that  the  entire  region 
»:as  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  York  (who  already 
fielded  a  vast  influence  with  the  king,  and  might 
at  any  moment  become  himself  king),  hun^  like  a 
nightmare  over  Lord  Baltimore's  Delaware  terri- 

5  MA,  p.  5S. 
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tory  and  kept   many  aloof   who   might   otherwise 
have  made  their  homes  in  that  region. 

Yet  the  efforts  of  the  provincial  government  s<. 
far  from  being  relaxed,  were  redoubled.  Although 
the  attempted  erection  of  the  two  counties  before 
referred  to  seems  to  have  come  to  nought*  in  167:2 
Worcester  count v  was  erected,  including  all  the 
territory  embraced  in  both  of  the  aborted  ones. 
This  time,  however,  all  the  officials  necessary  to  the 
complete  organization  of  a  county  were  appointed. 
In  June  a  high  constable  of  the  new  county  was 
named  by  the  Governor  (to  hold  "  until  he  should 
appoint  a  sheriff"),  who  was  to  "execute  all  writs 
and  processes  from  the  provincial  and  the  county 
courts. "  An  officer  was  appointed  ki  to  issue  war- 
rants of  survey  and  to  take  proofs  of  land-grants.'* 
Also,  a  "  commander  of  all  the  forces  of  the  county. 
to  muster,  exercise,  and  train  them,  and  to  list  sucli 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  resist  all  enemies. 
suppress  insurrections,"  &c.  In  the  following  month 
Capt.  Paul  Marsh,  of  Somerset  county,  was  ordered 
u  to  raise  a  company,  and  take  them  into  the  new 
county,  to  the  commander  of  forces  there,  to  fight 
with,  overcome,  destroy,  or  take  prisoners  all  ene- 
mies that  shall  be  showed  you  by  the  commander 
of  Worcester  county."  The  commander  is  empow- 
ered "to  press  men,  horses,  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion," &C.1 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1667-1687,  pp.  107-112. 
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All  this  certainly  looks  like  an  earnest  prepara- 
tion by  the  government  for  maintaining  their  ter- 
ritory about  the  Whorekill  at  least.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  bloodshed  came  of  it.  This  was,  however, 
most  probably  because  the  enemy  did  not  again 
venture  into  that  region,  whence  the  Marvlanders 
had  driven  them  ten  years  before,  and  which  the 
latter  held  at  least  ten  years  longer. 

From  the  foregroins:  recital  of  the  many  and  vig- 
orous  efforts  made  by  Lord  Baltimore  to  reclaim 
Ills  territory,  beginning  about  1640  (only  six  years 
after  his  colony  was  planted  at  the  opposite  extrem- 
ity of  his  grant),  it  will  be  seen  how  little  ground 
there  really  was  for  the  fatal  assertion  afterwards 
urged  against  his  charter, — namely,  that  he  had 
forfeited,  by  his  supineness,  whatever  right  he  may 
have  had  to  the  disputed  territory.  His  struggle 
with  Claiborne,  as  we  have  seen,  began  the  very 
year  his  colony  landed  in  Maryland,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a  triumphant  termination  until  1658, 
when  it  was  settled  through  the  Proprietary's  ne- 
gotiations with  Cromwell,  after  having  continued, 
with  intervals,  for  twentv-four  years.  His  struu'o-le 
for  the  Delaware  region  (if  we  leave  out  of  consid- 
eration the  isolated  and  abortive  effort  of  Mary- 
landers  in  1640  to  plant  a  colony  near  the  40th 
degree),  began  immediately  after  Claiborne's  final 
discomfiture,  and  was  directed  against  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  until  their  conquest   in   1664  by  the 
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Duke  of  York ;  and  front  that  time,  for  eighteen 
years,  against  the  latter. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  formidable, 
of  those  with  whom  Baltimore  had  to  contend  fur 
the  territory  so  clearly  granted  to  him,  was  Wil- 
liam Penn,  who  in  June,  1680,  petitioned  Charles 
II.  for  ;i  a  tract  of  land  lying  north  of  Maryland,  on 
the  east  bounded  by  the  Delaware  river,  on  the 
west  limited  as  Maryland  is,  and  northward  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  plant  able,  which  is  alloy  ether  Indian ," 
[that  is,  altogether  inhabited  by  Indians].  This 
he  asked  for  in  consideration  of  debts  due  his  father 
Admiral  Penn,  from  the  crown,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  petition  was  for  live  degrees,  but  "  he 
was  called  in,  and,  on  being  questioned,  said  lie 
would  be  content  with  three  degrees  to  the  north- 
ward of  Maryland." 

His  petition  was  at  once  submitted  to  the  privy 
council,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  secret arv  and  to  Baltimore's  a^ent,  "  that 
they  may  report  how  far  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Penn  may  consist  with  the  boundaries  of  Maryland, 
or  with  the  duke's  proprietary  [property]  of  New 
York  and  his  possessions  in  those  parts."  Lord 
Baltimore's  agent  replied:  "  It  is  desired  that  Mr. 
Penn's  grant  of  lands  may  be  expressed  to  be  laii'I 
that  shall  be  north  of  Susquehanna  Fort;  for  sam 
Fort  is  the  boundary  of  Maryland  northward.  It 
is  further  desired  that  there  may  be  contained  gen- 
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oral  words  of  restriction  as  to  any  interest  granted 
to  the  Lord  Baltimore,  and  saving  to  him  all  rights 
granted."  In  June,  Perm's  petition  was  again  read 
in  council,  and  also  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  one  from  the  agent  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  t;  Mr.  Perm  was  then  sent  for  and  told 
that,  it  appearing  from  the  letter  of  the  duke's  sec- 
retary that  part  of  the  territory  desired  by  him  is 
already  possessed  by  the  duke,  he  must  apply 
himself  to  his  royal  highness  for  adjusting  their 
respective  pretensions ;  and  Mr.  Penn  being  also 
acquainted  with  the  matter  of  the  letter  from  Lord 
Baltimore's  agent,  he  does  agree  that  Susquehanna 
Fort  shall  be  the  bounds  of  the  Lord  Baltimore's  pos- 
session."1 

As  Susquehanna  Fort  was  well  known  to  be  on 
<>r  very  near  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  having 
been  so  set  down  on  Augustine  Herman's  map  of 
Maryland]  made  in  1670,  and  recognized  as  author- 
ity  far  and  wide,  there  could  not  possibly  have  been 
anv  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  of  this  aaree- 
meat  between  Baltimore  and  Penn.  Hence  Balti- 
more, up  to  this  date,  was,  to  all  appearance,  many 
times  secured  against  any  encroachment  upon  his 
northern  boundary.  1st.  His  charter  fixed  that 
boundary  unmistakably  at  the  40th  degree,  and 
provided  that  in  all  questions  which  should  arise 
r,fncerning  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  the  charter, 

1  Qmncil  Proceedings,  1067-1687,  p.  272. 
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that  interpretation  should  always  obtain  which 
should  be  judged  favorable  to  Lord  Baltimore.  2<l. 
In  May,  1637,  the  king,  on  a  petition  from  his  lord- 
ship setting  forth  his  fears  that  certain  grants  then 
under  consideration  might  possibly  pass  the  seal-. 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  charter-rights, 
ordered  that  no  grants  pass  of  lands  in  or  near 
Baltimore's  province,  "until  such  clause  is  inserted 
as  his  lordship's  counsel  shall  advise  as  necessary 
and  convenient  for  the  preservation  of  his  right, 
interest,  powers,  and  privileges,  as  granted  in  his 
letters  patent "  .  .  .  '  "  And  we  do  hereby  de- 
clare and  engage  our  royal  word  and  promise  that 
we  will  not,  at  any  time  hereafter,  give  direction- 
or  permit  any  qiio  warranto  or  other  writ  or  pro- 
ceeding in  any  of  our  courts  of  jurisdiction  or 
elsewhere,  to  be  made  for  the  infringing,  avoiding 
[voiding],  or  overthrowing  said  letters  patent  for 
or  in  respect  of  any  clause  or  matter  therein  con- 
tained." His  majesty  then  directs  that  if  any 
order  or  writ  shall  issue  without  his  knowledge,  i' 
"shall  forthwith  cease  and  be  made  void."1  3d. 
In  1661  the  Maryland  charter  was  confirmed  in  all 
its  parts,  including,  of  course,  the  restrictive  pro- 
viso above  cited.  4th.  Pehn,  in  his  petition  for  a 
patent,  asked  for  "  territory  north  of  Maryland."— 
north,  that  is,  of  the  40th  degree,  oth.  Penn 
agreed,  as  an   express  condition  of  obtaining  hi- 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1636-1607,  p.  55. 
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charter,  that  his  southern  boundary  should  ex- 
tend east  and  west  from  Susquehanna  Fort,  which 
was  known  to  be  on  or  very  near  the  40th  degree. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  however,  to  whom  the 
instrument  was  referred  for  "  settling  the  bound- 
aries,"1 saw  proper  not  only  to  omit  all  mention  of 
such  an  agreement,  but  even  to  insert  a  clause 
grossly  inconsistent  with  it,  as  well  as  with  certain 
other  parts  of  the  charter.  His  motives  for  so 
doing  and  the  influence  which  seduced  him  to  such 
a  base  perversion  of  justice,  may  never  be  known, 
though  damaging  suspicions  are  clearly  justifiable. 
Anyhow,  there  remains  the  undeniable  fact  that 
Perm  was  still  morally  bound  by  the  agreement 
which  Baltimore  imposed  upon  him  and  to  which 
he  readily  assented — a  Lord  Chief  Justice's  sin  of 
omission  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
grounds  for  suspicion  of  fraud  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  restrictive  clause  which  Balti- 
more demanded  should  be  inserted,  and  to  which 
Penn  agreed  without  hesitation,  was  also  entirely 
omitted. 

The  inconsistent  clause  above  referred  to  is  as 
follows:  *  *  *  "The  said  lands  to  be  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Xew  Castle  northward  and  westward  unto  the 
beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  northerly  lati- 
tude, and  then  by  a  straight  line  westward  to  the 

1  Council  Proceedings,  p.  272. 
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limits  of  longitude  above  mentioned/'     Now,  the 
" beginning"  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  must  mean  that  verge  of  it  which 
lies  nearest  the  equator.     Hence  the  clause  just 
cited,  if  it  could   have  been   carried  out    (which. 
however,  its  very  terms  rendered  impossible),  would 
have   made   Perm's   grant   overlap   Baltimore's  a 
whole  degree.     I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that   the  three  words,  "  the  beginning;  of," 
were  either  unintentionally  inserted,  or  they  were 
a  stupendous  fraud  in  the  shape  of  an  interpolation. 
I  think  so,  for  the  following  reasons ;  the  agent  of 
the  Duke  of  York  insisted,  at  first,  before  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  that  Penn's  boundary  should  not  extend 
further   south    than   within  twenty  miles  of  New 
Castle,  which  would  have  fixed  it  in  the  latitude 
of  Susquehanna   Fort,  on  the  40th   degree.     The 
Board,  misled,  it  has  been  said,  by  the  incorrect 
map   of  Capt.   John   Smith,   alleged,  that  if  Mr. 
Penn's  southern  boundary  should  extend  no  fur- 
ther south  than  twenty  miles  north  of  New  Castle. 
there  would   be   left   an   unappropriated   strip   of 
territory  between  it  and  the   40th   degree — Lord 
Baltimore's   northern   boundary.      To    avoid   this 
[the  vacant  strip]  they  agreed  that  Penn's  bound- 
ary should  be  a  circle  [of  course  a  segment  of  a 
circle  is  meant]1  drawn   twelve  miles   (instead  oi 

1  A  circle  would  have  to  cross  the  river,  and  would  take  in  a  seuii-circlf 
of  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  of  about  ten  miles  radius. 
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twenty)  from  New  Castle  northward  and  westward, 
the  radius  of  which,  measured  from  this  point 
[New  Castle]  would  be  sure  to  cut  the  40th  degree.1 
Now,  "the  beginning  of"  the  40th  degree  lies 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Annapolis  city.  And  it 
is  plain  (even  without  adopting  as  true,  the  asser- 
tion so  often  made,  that  decrees  of  latitude  were 
then  supposed  to  be  much  lower  than  they  really 
were — which  would  strengthen  my  point),  it  is 
plain  that  no  one  could  have  thought  that  the 
segment  of  a  circle  drawn  northward  and  westward 
twelve  miles  from  New  Castle,  could  possibly 
intersect  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree:  that 
is,  could  reach  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity  of 
Annapolis.  I  therefore  feel  myself  free  to  main- 
tain that  those  three  words,  "the  beginning  of," 
were  either  inserted  by  some  honest,  though  offi- 
cious, blunderer,  or  subsequently  interpolated  by 
some  sharp  knave,  with  the  deliberate  design  of 
rendering  the  terms  of  the  charter  ambiguous,  in 
order  to  serve  some  unworthy  purpose,  afterwards 
to  he  carried  out.  If,  however,  any  one  can  better 
explain  this  absurd  stumbling-block  in  Penn's 
charter,  I  shall  cheerfully  accept  the  solution. 
Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  40th 
degree  having  been  previously  granted  to  Balti- 
more, until  his  charter  was  in  some  way  forfeited 
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— which  was  never  the  case — the  other's  charter, 
however,  worded  by  officious  blunderers  or  sharp 
knaves,  could  not  legally  deprive  him  of  it,  or  of 
any  part  of  it.  This  is  so  evidently  true  that  t<> 
aro-ue  it  would  be  an  insult  to  anv  intelligence 
above  the  idiotic  level.  Since,  however,  all  are  not 
idiots  who  seem  to  be, — if  we  are  to  judge  them  by 
the  pertinacity  with  which  they  advocate  the  pre- 
posterous,— I  will  acid  a  few  extracts  bearing  upon 
the  subject  from  the  correspondence  which  passed 
even  so  late  as  1777  between  the  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  boundary  commissioners.1 

"  The  breadth  of  Pennsylvania,  by  her  charter," 
say  the  commissioners  of  that  State,  "  is  three 
decrees, — being-  from  the  beo-innino-  of  the  40th 
decree,  north  latitude,  unto  the  beo-innin^r  of  the 
43rd.  The  words  are  so  clear  and  definite  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  any  other  meaning ;  and  all  vs  e 
have  to  do  is,  to  determine  the  parallels  where  the 
39th  and  the  42nd  end  and  are  completed."  To 
this  the  Virginians — one  of  whom  was  the  illustri- 
ous  Madison — reply :  "  We  don't  deny  that  the 
expressions,  'beginning  of  the  40th,'  and  'begin- 
ning of  the  43rd,'  mean  those  lines  where  the  39th 
and  the  42nd  end.  But  since  it  is  said  in  your 
charter  that  the  eastern  boundary  shall  commence 
at  twelve  miles  distance  upon  the  Delaware,  north 

*"  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on    the  Boundaries   between  Va.  an<! 
Pa.,"  p.  232. 
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of  Xew  Castle,  and  be  limited  by  the  42nd,  it  fol- 
lows that  unless  the  circle  either  intersected  or 
touched  the  beginning  of  the  40th,  a  line  of  three 
degrees  [which  you  claim]  cannot  be  contained 
under  the  eastern  boundary.  We  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  words  of  the  other  charter: 
The  Maryland  charter  is  bounded  north  by  that 
point  of  the  Delaware  which  lieth  under  the  40th 
degree,  where  New  England  ends.  The  Xew  Eng- 
land charter  is  to  end  expressly  at  the  40th  degree. 
Maryland  was  therefore  to  be  bounded,  not  by  the 
beginning,  but  by  the  extreme  part  of  the  40th 
degree.  To  grant,  then,  to  Pennsylvania  a  whole 
degree  which  was  formerly  granted  to  Baltimore 
w«»uld  have  been  absurd.  It  would  have  been 
granting  a  thing  to  Penn  which  he  could  never 
expect  to  possess.  Baltimore's  grant  extended  to 
the  beginning  of  the  41st  degree,  and  being  prior 
to  Penivs,  so  much  of  Penn's  grant  as  carries  it 
into  the  40th  and  interferes  with  Baltimore's  is 
unlawful  and  void." 

It  may  appear  a  little  strange  that  the  Virginia 
commissioners  advocate  the  Maryland  claim — or 
rather,  that  they  touch  upon  it  at  all,  since  at 
first  view  it  seems  entirely  foreign  to  the  question 
at  issue.  Such,  however,  is  very  far  from  being 
Hie  case,  for  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree  (that 
i»i  the  northern  verge  of  the  39th)  would  have 
<n»ssed    the    Potomac    only   eight    or   nine   miles 
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above  the  city  of  Washington,  and  since  the 
Pennsylvania  charter  called  for  five  decrees  <>:' 
longitude,  would  have  taken  from  Virginia  nearly 
seven  thousand  square  miles. 

It  is  barely  possible  after  all,  that  in  reviewing 
the  absurd  terms  of  Perm's  grant  we  should  net 
leave  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  significant 
fact  that  the  grantor,  Charles  II.,  was  a  wag — as 
well  as  a  king — indeed,  a  much  better  wag  than 
king.  Re  it  was  who  once  gravely  propounds  1 
to  the  Royal  Society  (which  he  had  founded)  a 
problem  in  which  we  may  perhaps  see  the  germ 
of  at  least  one  absurd  portion  of  Perm's  grant. 
The  royal  problem  was :  "  If  a  fish  be  put  into  a 
vessel  containing  water,  why  is  it  that  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  vessel,  the  water,  and  the  fish 
will  not  exceed  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  the 
water  without  the  fish?''  The  problem  coining 
from  Majesty,  no  one  presumed  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  the  fact  assumed  as  its  basis.  After  much 
discussion  the  learned  men  drew  up  an  elaborate 
paper  giving  many  ingenious  reasons  why  the 
alleged  fact  must  be  as  stated,  and,  indeed,  eouM 
not  possibly  be  otherwise, — and  were  about  to  con- 
vey it  to  his  Majesty.  A  belated  philosophy. 
however,  entering  at  this  juncture,  and  taking  in 
the  situation,  proposed  that  the  experiment  he 
tried;  which  was  done,  and  the  result,  of  course, 
led  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  very  different  paper. 
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giving  his  Majesty  many  reasons  why  the  thing 
could  not  possibly  be  as  stated  by  him,  and  must 
n» vessarily  be  otherwise.  Having  so  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  making  fools  of  his  philosophers,  the 
rural  Joker  would  naturally  feel  that  he  might 
practice  upon  his  unsophisticated  colonists  with 
assured  success.  In  his  Majesty's  later  hoax  we 
may  suppose  the  problem  to  have  been :  Given 
f«»ur  degrees  of  territory,  from  the  38th  to  the  42nd, 
two  of  which  have  already  been  granted  by  our 
royal  father  of  blessed  memory  to  Cecilius  Baron 
of  Baltimore:  if  we  now,  in  our  wisdom,  graciously 
£rant  to  our  beloved  subject  William  Penn  three 
•  •t her  degrees  within  the  same  bounds,  why  is  it 
that  the  two  grants  will  not  overlap?"  The  main 
differences  in  the  two  cases,  is  that  Penn  was  never 
able — or,  at  least,  affected  never  to  be  able — to  see 
the  point  of  the  joke,  but  insisted,  to  the  last,  that 
although  Baltimore  had  already  obtained  his  two 
of  the  four  degrees  there  were  still  three  left  for 
himself.  Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the 
Mated  philosopher,  saw  the  joke  at  once,  but, 
unlike  that  philosopher,  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  experiment  tried.  The  facetious,  devil-may - 
'  ^re  monarch  must  often  afterwards  have  made 
uimself  merry  over  the  endless  squabbles  to  which 
iVitn's  absurd  grant  gave  rise.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  grieve  over  the  glaring  wrong  inflicted 
U|**n  the  defrauded  party,  if  he  only  got  a  little 
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fun  out  of  it.     In  a  word,  the  really  kind-hearted 
monarch  had  no  conscience. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  the  naming-  uf 
Penn's  province  is  lovingly  recorded  by  his  biog- 
raphers  as  a  proof  of  his  extreme  modesty, — 
though  it  may  possibly  strike  others  in  a  different 
light.  The  king,  after  due  deliberation,  ordered 
that  the  name  of  the  sturdy  old  admiral  who  had 
rendered  such  brilliant  services  to  his  country  and 
king,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  had  been  most 
ungratefully  allowed  to  go  down  to  his  grave  with 
heavy  arrears  of  debt  due  him,  should  be  perpetu- 
ated in  the  name  of  the  province,  thus  indemnify- 
ing him,  in  some  sort,  for  past  ingratitude.  "  Wil- 
liam Penn,"  says  one  of  his  many  admirers, 
"offered  the  royal  secretary  twenty  guineas  t<> 
change  the  name,  lest  he  [Penn]  should  be  accused 
of  vanity."1  Here  Penn  was  evidently  so  full  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  importance,  that  he  could 
not  imagine  future  generations  capable  of  believinj 
that  his  province  was  named  after  the  Admiral. 
when  the  son  was  so  much  the  greater  man.  Nor 
is  this  all :  not  only  did  his  offer  betray  a  deplora- 
ble lack  of  filial  affection,  but  it  was  a  flag-ran- 
attempt  to  bribe  the  royal  secretary,  with  the 
intent  of  foiling  the  sovereign's  will  by  the  virtual 
forgery  of  his  name. 

1  Encyc.  Brit.:  Art.  ''Penn."     Appleton's  Cyc.     Clarkson's  Mtmoi>\<. 
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It  would  seem  from  facts  already  stated  that 
during  the  proceedings  immediately  consequent 
upon  Perm's  application  for  a  grant,  the  Duke  of 
York's  claim  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Delaware 
was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, as  valid.  This  extraordinary  deference 
was  due,  however,  not  to  the  validity  of  the  claim, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  claimant  was  so  near  the 
throne;  and  to  question,  would  be  almost  equiva- 
lent to  flying  in  the  face  of  Majesty.  His  royal 
highness,  as  before  shown,  had  no  claim  whatever 
to  this  territory  which  had  been  so  clearly  granted 
t«>  Baltimore,  except  that  his  lieutenant,  after  con- 
quering the  Dutch  within  the  limits  granted  to 
him  by  his  brother,  the  king, — between  the  Con- 
necticut and  the  Delaware, — crossed  the  last  named 
river  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  on  the 
western  side.  For  this  there  could  have  been  no 
necessity,  military  or  other.  The  whole  of  New 
.Netherlands  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware 
had  submitted,  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance, 
leaving  no  trace  of  the  Dutch  power  in  all  America, 
except  their  sparse  and  feeble  settlements  on  Balti- 
more's territory,  which  were,  of  course,  thus  ren- 
dered utterly  harmless.  Col.  Utie  had,  onlv  five 
years  before,  almost  single-handed,  o-iven  them 
such  a  terrible  fright  that  many  of  them  fled  from 
their  homes  into  the  neighboring  provinces.  Such 
wing  the  case,  when  they  had  all  New  Xether- 
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lands  to  back  them,— how  utterly  powerless  must 
they  now  have  been,  with  that  entire  region  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

Even  admitting,  however,  that  there  was  a  mili- 
tary necessity  for  overrunning  the  region  in  ques- 
tion, in  order  to  complete  the  reduction  of  New 
Netherlands, — when  once  that  object  was  accom- 
plished, the  right  of  the  Duke's  army  or  of  any 
portion  of  it  to  remain  there  instantly  ceased.  No 
general  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army, 
whether  he  be  a  royal  duke,  or  a  royal  duke's 
lieutenant,  has  a  right  to  possess  himself  perman- 
ently even  of  an  enemy's  country.  What  right, 
then,  could  he  possibly  have  to  a  region  already 
granted  by  his  own  sovereign  to  one  of  his  loyal 
subjects?  Even  had  the  territory  not  been  granted 
to  Baltimore,  it  would  not  have  been  the  duke's, 
on  conquest — but  the  king's,  who,  in  that  case, 
could,  of  course,  have  granted  it  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, or  to  whomsoever  else  he  pleased.  As  it  was. 
even  the  kino-  could  not  have  granted  it  to  anv  one 
until,  by  due  course  of  law,  Baltimore's  charter  was 
proved  to  have  been  forfeited,  or  to  have  been 
invalid  in  the  first  instance. 

In  1672,  the  Dutch  and  the  English  being  at 
war,  the  former  recovered  New  Netherlands,  and 
held  it  until  restored  by  the  peace  of  Westminster 
about  two  years  afterwards.     To  obviate  any  objec- 


tion that  might  be  urged  against  his  former  grant 
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of  the  territory  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Delaware  by  virtue  of  this  late  conquest  and  two 
years'  occupancy  by  the  Dutch,  the  Duke  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  very  same  territory — and  for  no 
more.  His  royal  highness  was  therefore  as  far  as 
ever  from  having  a  valid  claim  on  any  of  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Delaware.  Even  Mr,  Bancroft, 
who  seems  to  admire  William  Penn  to  the  verge 
of  adulation,  and  who  strains  every  point  to  justify 
his  subsequent  acceptance  of  this  territory  from  the 
Duke,  has  only  this  weak  advocacy  of  the  latters 
claim:  "The  Duke  of  York's  claim,"  says  that 
eminent  historian,  "  arising  from  conquest  and 
possession,  had  the  informal  assent  of  the  king  and 
privy  council,  and  Penn  secured  it  from  the  Duke."  1 
I  have  already  shown  the  absurdity  of  York's  claim 
hy  conquest  and  possession.  To  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  assertion,  it  may  be  answered  that  to 
obtain,  even  from  the  rightful  owner,  "informal 
assent"  to  take  his  property,  goes  very  little  way 
towards  establishing  the  appropriator's  right  to 
it:  but  to  obtain  the  informal  assent,  of  those 
(even  though  they  be  kings  and  councils)  who 
have  no  right  whatever  to  it,  having  formally  trans- 
ferred it  to  another — if  this  is  not  robbery,  it  must 
he  on  the  principle  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 
Mr.  Bancroft  also  says,  "  The  three  lower  coun- 
n*4>.  now  forming  the  State  of  Delaware,  were  in 

'  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  XVL— Edition  of  1883-4. 
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possession  of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  from  tin* 
conquest  of  Xew  Netherlands,  had  been  estecim  <l 
an  appendage  of  Xew  York.1'1  "  Esteemed "  l.v 
whom?  why,  of  course  by  the  Duke,  and  hi* 
adherents  and  satellites — certainly  not  by  the 
world  at  large — and  least  of  all,  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
or  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  say  so.  He  says 
further,  "The  Duke  of  York  desired  to  retain  tin1 
three  lower  counties  as  an  appendage  to  Xew 
York.  Pennsylvania  was  therefore  limited  by  a 
circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  from  Xew  Castle," 
and  so  on.2 

Xow,  so  eminent  a  historian  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
should  have  known  that  three  such  things  as.  :; 
man's  "desire"  to  have  another's  property  as  "an 
appendage"  to  his  own;  his  friends  "  esteeming" 
that  it  really  is  such  an  appendage ;  and  the 
"informal  assent"  of  a  third  party  (who  has  no 
just  claim  upon  it),  that  it  be  made  such  an  ap- 
pendage— all  combined,  cannot  give  a  valid  title  in 
any  country — civilized,  semi-civilized,  or  barbarous. 

Having,  as  we  hope,  shown  that  the  Duke  oi 
York  had  no  right  to  any  part  of  the  western  shove 
of  Delaware  bay  or  river,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
more  particularly  to  William  Penn.  On  receiving 
his  patent,  he  dispatched  his  kinsman,  William 
Markham,  to  his    province    as    Deputy-Govern^' 


1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  II,  p.  367.— Edition  of  1S74. 

2  M,  p.  362. 
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The  latter  was  provided  with  a  letter  from  Perm 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  also  with  one  from  his 
majesty  urging  upon  his  lordship  the  adjustment 
af  their  boundaries  and  the  "  separation  of  the 
two  provinces  according  to  the  bounds  and  the 
degree  of  northern  latitude  expressed  in  our  Let- 
ters Patent."  This  he  was  directed  to  do  "  with 
all  convenient  speed."  This  was  virtually  a  con- 
firmation (after  Penn  had  received  his  grant),  by 
his  majesty,  of  the  40th  degree  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Maryland — a  formal  confirmation  of 
the  entire  charter  having  been  obtained  bv  Balti- 
more  in  1661,  as  already  stated.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  royal  letter  to  Baltimore  so  much  as 
hinting  of  any  claim  his  majesty  may  have  thought 
York  had,  or  of  any  which  he  even  pretended  to 
have,  upon  territory  west  of  the  Delaware;  that  is 
t<>  sav,  the  kino*  at  this  date,  1681,  acknowledged 
under  his  hand  and  seal  that  Baltimore's  territory 
*till  stood  entire  and  intact,  precisely  as  originally 
granted.  Indeed,  his  majesty,  in  this  letter  seems 
hi  have  quite  ignored  not  only  that  misleading 
expression,  "the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree," 
but  also  that  absurd  bi  circle  "  which  his  patent  to 
Penn  had  drawn  around  Xew  Castle,  with  the  view 
"t*  ''protecting  the  Duke's  possessions  in  those 
parts." 

Markham  reached  the  Delaware  in  July  1681; 
ami  towards  the  end  of  August  visited  Lord  Balti- 
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more  at  St.  Mary's.     Here,  however,  he  fell  dan- 
gerously ill,  and   Baltimore  had   him  brought  i 
his  own  house,  where  he  remained  several  week- 
until  his  recovery.     In  September  he  returned  : 
Delaware,  where  Baltimore  had  appointed  to  iii»m-i 
him   in    October,  to  find   the  40th    degree   by  as 
observation, — Markham    having  engaged  to  seinl 
during   the   interval,    to    Xew    York    for    a    lar-- 
sextant  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.     He,  however, 
wrote  to  his  lordship  that  he  could  not  attend  a! 
the   appointed  time:    and  soon  wrote    again,  that 
he  had   relapsed,  and    could   not  possibly  till    hi* 
appointment  until  spring.1    Meanwhile  Penn,  wmt< 
an  artful  letter  from  London,  September  16,  1631 
to    six    of  the    most    prominent    citizens    of    Cecil 
county,  one  of  whom  was  Augustine  Herman.     \ 
this  letter  (in  every  way  a  most  dishonorable  one 
he  says,  he  knows  them  to  be  "men  of  substann 
and  reputation  in  your  part  of  the  Bay,  which  I 
presume  falls  within  my  patent ;  "  and  goes  on.  t 
the  effect  that,  although  they  are  unknown  to  him 
vet  bv  becoming  his  friend  on  this  occasion,  the; 
will    extremely  befriend    themselves    as    well    -* 
perform  an  act  of  duty  to  the  king  and  justice  r 
him   (Penn).     "I  think  tit,''  he  says,  i;  to  eauti^ 
you    (if    within    my    bounds,    as    I    am    ready   t" 
believe,   [ready  to  believe — no  doubt  of  it!]   but   1 
desire  no  more  than  my  own),  that  none  of  y«»n 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1667— 16S7,  pp.  350,  374-5. 
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nav  any  more  taxes  or  sessments  by  any  law  or 
order  of  Maryland ;  for  if  you  do,  it  will  be  greatly 
to  your  own  wrong,  as  well  as  my  prejudice  ;  though 
I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  such  a  sufficiency  of 
power  here  as  to  be  able  to  weather  that  difficulty 
if  you  should.  [That  is  to  say  if  you  should  pay 
any  more  taxes  to  Maryland,  it  will  be  the  worse 
f.»r  you,  as  I  have  considerable  influence  with  the 
jM.wers  that  be.]  *  *  *  I  do  assure  you  that  I 
-hall  be  so  far  from  taking  any  advantage  to  draw 
great  profits  to  myself,  that  you  shall  find  me  and 
my  government  easy,  free,  and  just ;  and  as  you 
shall  study  to  be  fair  and  respectful  to  me  and  my 
just  interests,  I  will  not  be  short  of  giving  you  all 
rva enable  assurances  on  my  part  that  I  will  live 
kindly  and  well  with  you;  and  for  this  you  have 
my  word  under  my  hand."  1 

This  letter — as  well  it  might — so  alarmed  the 
|*e&tple  of  Baltimore  and  Cecil  counties,  that  they 
refused  to  pay  their  taxes,  levied  two  months  before. 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  Council  at  once  ordered  the 
military  to  assist  the  sheriffs  in  executing  their 
office;  which  was  done  with  great  difficulty.  The 
movement,  though  short-lived,  was  while  it  lasted, 
a  veritable  insurrection.  Those  to  whom  the  letter 
'A;i>  directly  addressed,  being  confident  they  were 
within  the  charter-limits  of  Maryland,  gave  little 
need  to  it,2 — though  thev  soon  found  themselves 

'     ineil  Proceedings,  1667-1687,  p.  285. 

i  -'.nn7  Procetding*,  1667-1687,  pp.  350-375. 
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powerless  to  cheek  the  commotion  which  it  excit  ■•.; 
in  others.  Could  thev  have  foreseen  the  seriou* 
results  of  the  letter,  thev  would,  no  doubt.  havt 
kept  its  seditious  contents  to  themselves.  As  ina\ 
well  be  supposed,  its  disquieting  effects  long  out- 
lived the  revolt  which,  it  had  directly  occasioned. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  instruc- 
tions, to  "make  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  bound- 
aries," Baltimore  had  been  making  every  effort  t 
find  M-arkham's  whereabouts  and  come  up  with  him : 
and  he,  no  doubt,  redoubled  his  efforts  when  1  \> 
learned,  from  Penn's  letter,  what  a  base  advantap 
the  latter  had  taken  of  the  uncertainty  existing  ii 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  true  limits  of  the  tw 
provinces.  The  wily  Markham,  however,  full; 
comprehending  now, — if,  indeed,  he  had  not,  low- 
before,  been  apprised  of  them, — the  kind  of  tactic 
his  master  would  henceforth  practice,  succeed*" I 
with  an  adroitness  worthy  of  a  much  better  causv 
in  dodging  his  lordship  for  nearly  a  year,1  reck"!.* 
ins;  from  the  time  of  his  recoverv  from  his  danizcr- 
ous  illness  at  the  latter's  house  and  his  departure 
for  his  own  province.  His  object,  of  course,  r 
postponing  the  " speedy  adjustment"  ordered  <) 
his  majesty,  was  to  allow  Fenn's  baleful  letter 
Bciltimore's  colonists  time  to  work  its  full  effect. 

At  last,  on  the  24th  September,  1682,  Baltim-' 
and  Markham  met  at  Upland  (now  Chester).  •*■ 
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the  Delaware;  where,  by  an  accurate  observation, 
made  with  the  instrument  procured  by  the  latter, 
they  ascertained  that  the  40th  degree  was  at  least 
rwelve  miles  north  of  that  point  and  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill, — even  above  Penn's 
''great  Towne.1'  It  has  often  been  said  that  this 
discovery  greatly  astonished  all  parties.  But  it  is 
rather  strange  that  it  should  have  astonished  Balti- 
more at  all,  inasmuch  as  we  have  seen  that,  in  1669, 
his  surveyor-general  had,  by  his  lordship's  direc- 
tions, made  an  observation  at  Xew  Castle,  and  had 
reported  that  town  as  lying  in  latitude  39°  30' — or 
considerably  over  thirty  miles  south  of  the  40th 
degree.  As  there  was  constant  travel  between 
Xew  Castle  and  Upland,  of  course  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  must  have  been  well 
known.  The  object  in  including  his  lordship 
among  the  "  greatly  astonished  "  on  this  occasion, 
is,  especially  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
very  transparent — namely,  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  40th  degree  was  universally  supposed  to  be 
much  further  south  than  it  really  was :  "  even  his 
lordship, "  they  would  say,  "  having,  always  been 
uf  that  opinion." 

But  if  Baltimore  was  not  "  greatly  astonished  " 
at  this  discovery,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
next  scene  in  this  farce  (as  it  turned  out  to  be)  of 
making  aa  speedy  adjustment, "  did  greatly  aston- 
ish him.  Although  the  main  object  of  Markham's 
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voyage  to  America  was  to  effect  "the  division  and 
separation "  of  the  two  provinces  (a  work  which 
both  he  and  his  employer  had,  at  first,  evinced  an 
almost  unseemly  haste  to  accomplish,  and  which 
Penn  had,  no  doubt,  urged  his  majesty  to  signify 
in  his  letter  to  Baltimore),  and  although  the  where- 
abouts of  the  mysterious  40th  was  the  acknowl- 
edged basis  of  the  proposed  division,  no  sooner 
was  this  accurately  determined,  than  Markham 
broke  off  the  conference  and  resolved  to  await 
further  instructions  from  his  principal !  His  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the 
untried,  though  over-confident,  young  Ximrod  of 
the  "  Rockies,"  who,  having  often  heard  of  the 
terrible  grizzly  bear,  but  having  never  made  his 
acquaintance,  was  all  eagerness  to  come  up  with 
him.  While  on  the  trail,  he  led  the  route  with 
ease ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  come  within  eyeshot 
of  the  formidable  beast,  than  he  (young  Jfimrod) 
turned  tail  and  ino-loriouslv  tied. 

On  the  next  day  after  Baltimore  and  Markham 
had  ascertained  that  Upland  was  far  south  of  the 
40th  degree,  his  lordship  informed  the  inhabitants 
thereabouts  that  they  were  on  his  territory,  and 
prohibited  their  paying  any  more  quit-rents  to 
Penn.  This  produced  such  consternation  arauin: 
them,  that  Markham  found  in  it  an  excuse  for  not 
filling  an  appointment  with  Baltimore  "for  laying 
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,»iit  the  line  towards  Chesapeake  bay.'71  Balti- 
more's admonition  to  the  farmers  around  Upland 
<eems  to  have  had — though  in  a  minor  degree — 
the  same  result  which  Penn's  seditious  letter  of 
nearly  a  year  before  had  upon  the  farmers  of  Cecil 
n  unity.  There  was.  however,  between  the  two 
eases,  this  immeasurable  difference :  that  Balti- 
more's course  was  amply  justified  by  the  fact  that 
he  and  Markham — Penn's  appointed  agent — had 
just  ascertained,  by  an  accurate  observation,  that 
these  Upland  colonists  were  far  within  his  charter* 
limits  :  whereas,  Penn  had  no  such  justification. 

Meanwhile  Penn,  fully  appreciating  the  advant- 
age accruing  to  a  land-grabber,  from  the  actual 
possession  of  another's  property,  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  sending  emigrants  thither  from 
Bnglancl,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Germany. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1682,  twenty-three 
ships,  conveying  two  thousand  souls  had  arrived 
in  the  Delaware,2  all  of  whom  settled  within  Balti- 
more's bounds, — many  of  them  close  upon  the  pres- 
ent northern  line  of  Maryland, — several  months 
after  Penn's  special  representative,  Markham,  had 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  Baltimore's  terri- 
'"i*v  extended  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Penn,  on  being   apprised  of  this    "  astounding 
discovery "    (the   exact   whereabouts   of   the   40th 

1  Council  Proceedings,  1667-16S7,  pp.  43:2-5. 
'IW«  Hisl.  Collections  of  Pa.,  p.  208. 
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degree) — in  consequence  of  which  charter.'.  1 
rights,  royal  proclamations,  and  moral  obligations 
had  to  succumb — was,  as  usual,  fully  equal  to  tin- 
occasion.  He  had  for  some  time  been  soliciting 
the  Duke  of  York,  whose  special  favorite  he  was. 
for  a  grant  of  the  Delaware  peninsula,  to  which 
his  highness,  as  they  both  well  knew,  had  no  color 
of  right.  He  now  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlarged  the  area  of  his  noble  ambition  ; 
for  William  Penn  was  a  man  not  easily  balked  of 
his  purpose  when  once  his  great  heart  was  set  upon 
it.  So,  from  this  time  forth  he  was  resolved  that 
since  the  terms  of  Baltimore's  charter  barred  hi.- 
possession  of  certain  water-frontage  which  he  cov- 
eted on  the  two  great  bavs  and  rivers,  he  wouM 
wrest  from  him  not  that  only,  but,  if  possible,  the 
entire  peninsula,  and  a  good  deal  more.  From 
that  clay  he  wavered  not  in  his  importunity  o, 
York  to  gratify  his  desire.1  What  other  mean- 
besides  entreaty  he  used  to  move  this  utterly 
unscrupulous  Duke,  we  may  never  know,  unles* 
the  long  lost  "  Calvert  Papers  "  recently  unearthed 
in  England,  shall  bring  to  light  the  secret — and 
perhaps  many  other  dark  secrets,  in  this  very 
dark  chapter  in  Maryland's  history.  At  present 
we  only  know  that,  after  nearly  a  year's  effort,  hi?- 
wish  was  gratified.  In  August,  1682,  the  Bufo-' 
gave  him  a  deed  of  feoffment  "  of  all  the  town  oi 

1  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  G57.  , 
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Xew  Castle  and  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  within 
the  compass  or  circle  of  twelve  miles  about  the 
same.1  On  the  same  day,  by  a  separate  deed,  his 
royal  highness  also  conveyed  to  Penn  "  the  terri- 
tory on  Delaware  bay,  beginning  twelve  miles 
south  from  the  town  of  Ivew  Castle2  [that  is,  on 
the  periphery  of  the  circle  of  land  just  conveyed] 
and  extending  to  Cape  Henlopen."  At  the  same 
time  he  released  to  Penn  any  claim  that  he  might 
have  to  the  territory  included  in  his  o-rant  of 
Pennsylvania.3     All  this  in  one  clay ! 

lMcMahon,  Hist,  of  Md.,  p.  28,  (quoting  Proud) ;  Day,  p.  296. 

[Nate.'] — It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Marylanders  had  the  best  of  the 
argument  when  they  subsequently  contended  that  the  phrase  in  the  deed  of 
feoffment,  "land  lying  within  the  compass  or  circle  of  twelve  miles  about 
N\-w  Castle,"  meant  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  instead  of  a 
circle  of  twelve  miles  radius,  as  insisted  upon  by  the  Penns ;  and  it  was 
certainly  the  deed  of  feoffment,  and  not  the  charter,  which  concerned  them 
in  this  instance.  The  larger  circle — that  expressed  in  the  charter — was 
ordered  by  his  majesty,  for  the  Duke's  benefit ;  the  smaller  one — in  the 
diced  of  feoffment — by  the  Duke,  for  Penn's  benefit, — both  of  them  entirely 
at  Baltimore's  expense.  And  although  what  his  royal  highness  did,  may 
have  been  very  different  from  what  he  intended  to  do,  yet  if  his  mistake 
redounded  to  Baltimore's  advantage,  the  latter  is  surely  not  to  be  blamed 
>i  he  construed  it  literally — especially  when  we  consider  the  previous 
fraudulent  devices  of  his  competitor. 

It  was  probably  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of  the  deed  of  feoffment,  as 
compared  with  the  clear  wording  of  the  corresponding  clause  in  Penn's 
charter,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  endless  contention  over  the  famous 
trcle  around  New  Castle — a  contention  which  McMahqs,  Scharf,  and 
other  writers  have  wrongly  attributed  to  what  they  consider  the  ambiguity 
"'  the  older  instrument — "wrongly,"  because  the  words  "a  circle  drawn  at 
twelve  miles  distance  around  New  Castle,"  cannot  possibly  convey  more 
thau  one  meaning.  And  such  are  the  words  in  the  original  charter, 
though  often  incorrectly  quoted,  as  in  McMahon's  excellent  work. 

The  expression,  "twelve  miles  south  from  the  town  of  New  Castle," 
>V>ws  the  probable  intention  of  the  Duke  as  to  the  extent  of  the  circle  in 
the  previous  instrument. 

*MeMah.>n,  p.  28.  * 
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It  was  truly  a  feast-day  for  the  great  Qtiaker : 
he  made  bis  breakfast  on  the  magic  circle  with  lu 
centre-town ;  he  dined  on  the  cold  remnant  of  pour 
little  Delaware,  and  made  his  evening  repast  <«h 
Pennsylvania,  which  all  the  world  supposed  ho 
had  swallowed  long  before!  It  is  not  impossible 
that  his  royal  highness,  wearied  by  Penn's  impor- 
tunities, resolved  at  last  to  see  how  far  the  latter 
would  go  in  accepting  grants  of  territory  to  which 
the  grantor  himself  had  no  claim.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  stopped  at 
Pennsylvania,  but  that  he  finally  tendered  him  the 
whole  continent,  which  Penn,  for  obvious  reasons 
declined. 

His  highness  had  no  doubt  quite  as  valid  a 
claim  upon  Pennsylvania  as  he  had  upon  tin1 
part  of  Maryland  which  he  granted  to  Penn— 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  no  claim  at  all.  On  con- 
quering the  Dutch  within  his  own  grant,  in  J  064. 
he  had  not  scrupled  to  take  forcible  possession 
of,  and  retain  without  any  authority,  all  the  culti- 
vated lands  and  the  hamlets — mainly  Swedish — 
which  dotted  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  as 
far  up  as  Coquennack,  where  Philadelphia  now 
stands.  An  extract  given  by  Day  (a  great  admirer 
of  William  Penn),  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  tfa 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  entitled,  "An 
Extract  from  Penn's  Instructions  to  his  three  Com- 
missioners  Crispin,  Bezar   and  Allen. "   whom   h? 
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sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1681,  to  select  a  site  for 
his  town,  gives  some  insight  into  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  these  two  great  men — his  royal  highness 
and  his  favorite.  The  commissioners  are  directed 
by  Penn  to  "  examine  my  side  of  the  Delaware 
as  far  up  as  navigable  in  order  to  settle  a  great 
towne  "  with  "  healthy  scituation  good  soyle,"  &c. ; 
to  "  lay  out  10,000  acres  as  the  limits  of  the  liber- 
tyes  of  the  said  towne."  The  instructions  as  to 
how  the  commissioners  are  to  proceed  in  inducing 
settlers  already  established  on  the  river  bank,  to 
exchange  their  land  for  lots  in  the  rear,  so  as  to 
get  possession  of  the  water-front,  are  very  minute. 
"  If  it  should  happen  y*  the  most  convenient  place 
for  this  great  towne  should  be  already  taken  up 
in  greater  quantity  of  land  than  is  consistent  with 
the  Town  Plott,  you  must  use  your  utmost  skill 
to  persuade  them  to  part  with  so  much  as  will  be 
necessary, — that  is,  when  they  have  ten  acres  by 
the  water  side,  to  abate  five  and  to  take  five  back- 
ward ;  and  so  proportionally, — because  y*  by  the 
settlement  of  this  Towne  the  remaining  five,  in 
two  or  three  years'  time,  will  be  worth  twice  as 
much  as  those  ten  [acres]  before ;  .  .  .  urging 
my  regard  to  them  if  they  will  not  break  this 
great  and  £>-ood  Contrivance :  and  in  mv  name 
promise  them  what  gratuity  or  priviledge  you 
think  iitt — [such]  as  having  a  new  grant  at  their 
old  rout — [heretofore  paid  to  the  Duke  of  York] 
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yea,  half  their  quit- rent  abated — yea,  make  them 
as  free  Purchasers,  rather  than  disappoint  my 
mind  in  this  Township ;  though  herein  [that  is, 
in  driving  a  bargain  with  them],  be  as  sparing 
[that  is,  as  niggardly]  as  ever  you  can,  and  urge 
the  weak  bottome  of  their  Grant— the  Duke  of  York 
never  having  had  a  grant  from  the  king"  &C.1 

Here  Perm  himself  asserts  that  the  Duke  never 
having  had  a  grant  of  any  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  Delaware,  ;'the  Bottome"  of  all  his  highness' 
grants  in  that  quarter  are  weak — that  is,  the  bot- 
tom is  liable  to  fall  out  of  them  at  any  time.  This 
threat  (a  terrible  one  for  a  poor  man  who,  for 
years,  has  been  struggling  to  build  up  a  home  and 
till  a  few  acres  in  the  wilderness  for  his  family's 
support),  is  to  be  held  in  terror  em  over  these  set- 
tlers, in  order  that  it  may  redound  to  the  benefit  <>J 
himself,  who  has  just  fleeced  Lord  Baltimore  out  of  a 
million  acres  by  assuming  that  the  grant  made  to  him- 
self by  this  very  Duke,  of  territory  west  of  the  Dela- 
ware, is  valid.  If  any  baser  deed  can  be  found  in 
all  the  dealings  of  land-sharks  on  this  continent. 
from  its  discovery  till  now,  I  confess  I  know  not 
where  to  find  it. 

Penn  himself  had  never  yet  appeared  in 
America ;  but  now  he  came  trebly  armed — with 
the  Duke's  deeds  for  Delaware,  his  release  o\ 
Pennsylvania,  and   a  letter   from    his    majesty  to 

1  Day's  Hist.  Col.  of  Pa.,  p.  545. 
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Baltimore  repeating  his  injunction  that  a  speedy 
adjustment  be  made  of  his  northern  boundaries, — 
this  time,  however,  adding,  that  "  his  limits  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  measurement  from  his 
southern  boundary  of  two  degrees  to  the  north, 
reckoning  sixty  statute  miles  to  the  degree." 1 — 
instead  of  sixty- nine  and  a  half,  as  the  degree 
had  been  reckoned  in  all  other  grants  in  America. 
The  perpetration  of  such  a  gross  outrage  not  only 
shows  that  great  pressure  must  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  facile  majesty,  but  pretty  clearly 
indicates  also  its  source. 

Penn,  immediately  on  arriving  in  America,  dis- 
patched two  commissioners  to  Lord  Baltimore.  ;,to 
ask  of  his  health,  offer  kind  neighborhood,  and 
agree  upon  a  better  time  to  establish  it."2  The 
first  meeting  of  the  two  proprietaries  took  place 
in  Anne  Arundel  county,  in  December,  1682 — 
there  being  present,  besides  the  principals,  some 
of  Penn's  friends  and  six  gentlemen  of  Maryland 
who  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  matter,  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  members  of  the  council. 

How  his  lordship  managed  during  this  interview 
to  keep  his  temper,  is  a  subject  for  wonder,  if  not 
for  admiration.  The  man  who  had  just  sent  com- 
missioners to  bear  him  a  levins;  message,  now 
comes  in  person,  armed  not  only  with  deeds  which 

x<»»ncil  Proceedings,  1667-1637,  p.  372. 

'Sharfs  Hist,  of  Met.,  Vol.  I,  \>.  259  (quoting  Penn's  wordsj. 
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would  rob  him  of  millions  of  acres,  but  with  the 
roval  letter  to  back  them,  bv  directing  him  tu 
settle  his  boundaries  at  once,  and  to  do  it  by  strik- 
ing off  nine  and  a  half  statute  miles  from  each 
degree,  in  order  to  bring  the  other's  territory  far 
enough  south  to  take  off  another  and  much  larger 
slice  along  the  entire  width  of  his  province.  Yet 
with  all  this  glaring  attempt  at  fraud,  to  rouse  his 
indignation,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
outburst  on  Baltimore's  part — whatever  lie  may 
have  felt.  He  had  already  heard  (as  will  pres- 
ently appear)  of  York's  pretended  delivering  of  the 
stolen  property  to  Penn,  and  had,  no  doubt,  given 
vent  at  the  time — high-spirited  gentleman  that  he 
was — to  his  wrathful  impulse. 

The  king's  letter  Baltimore  received  with  re- 
spect ;  but  observed  that  his  majesty's  direction- 
were  surely  the  result  of  misinformation — without. 
however,  indicating  (fortunately  perhaps  for  Pemrs 
feelings)  the  probable  source  of  the  misinforma- 
tion. Baltimore  went  on  to  say  that  his  patent 
did  not  specify  any  number  of  degrees,  but  went 
absolutely  to  the  40th ;  and  that  what  he  wanted, 
was  to  ascertain  where  that  degree  intersected  the 
Delaware,  which  he  proposed  should  be  done  by 
an  observation  with  his  opponent's  large  sextant. 
He  further  remarked,  truly  enough,  that  no  royal 
mandate  could  deprive  him  of  the  40th  degree  as 
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his  northern  boundary,  which  had  been  granted 
under  the  great  seal.1 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  report 
made  of  this  conferenee  by  the  clerk  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  took  it  down  in  short-hand ;  and  it  is  certi- 
fied by  the  six  members  of  the  Council  present.2 

After  the  kind's  letter  was  o-iven  to  Baltimore, 
and  he  had  produced  copies  of  his  own  and  of 
Penn's  charter,  the  (alter  said :  "  By  my  petition 
t<>r  a  charter  I  craved  five  degrees  northward. 
The  lords  told  me  it  was  a  great  deal  of  land — 
that  my  Lord  Baltimore  had  but  two  ...  I 
replied  the  Lord  Baltimore  was  accommodated  by 
the  bay  on  both  sides  with  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks."  .  .  .  He  told  the  lords  his  object  was 
to  reach  the  lake  of  Canada  for  an  inlet  to  his 
province.  "  They  said  I  should  be  answered,  as  to 
that,  by  having  a  passage  in  this  bay  [the  Chesa- 
peake]." Penn  pressed  Baltimore  not  to  insist  on 
the  literal  sense  of  his  patent,  and  proposed  to 
"*  waive  and  wholly  lay  aside  the  king's  letter,  if 
his  lordship  would  take  37 i  degrees  for  38  degrees, 
and  so  run  on  to  40°  [this  proposition,  which  of 
•*'»urse  was  rejected,  would  have  brought  the  north- 
ern line  of  Maryland  down  to  39°  30',  and  would 
have  given  four  or  five  miles  of  the  head  of  Chesa- 
peake bay  to  Penn,  would  have  crossed  the  Potomac, 

5  MvMahon,  p.  23-24;  Council  Proceedings,  1067-1887,  pp.  370-331. 
*  JW.,  pp.  3*2-390. 
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taking  off  a  slice  from  Virginia  and  (counting  Del  a- 
ware  as  already  gone)  would  have  robbed  Balti- 
more of  at  least  one  half  his  territory] ."  Penn,  with 
insolent  effrontery,  then  intimates  very  plainly  thai 
if  he  had  wished,  he  could  himself  have  had  his 
commencement  at  W&tkms'  Point  [this  would,  of 
course,  have  taken  the  wliole  of  Maryland"]}  He 
adds  that  he  forbore  to  do  this,  "  because  he  sup- 
posed Baltimore  would  not  deprive  him  of  anything' 
that  might  conduce  to  his  benefit  without  any  great 
prejudice  to  himself;  and,  so,  he  was  contented  to 
begin  where  the  Lord  Baltimore  ended." 

To  this  Baltimore  replied:  "What  Mr.  Penn 
means  by  a  commencement  at  Watkins'  Point.  I 
understand  not :  but  sure  I  am  that,  had  his  patent 
riven  him  his  commencement  anvwhere  to  the 
southward  of  the  40th  decree  of  northerly  latitude, 
he  had  deprived  me  of  so  much  of  my  right  .  .  . 
Let  but  the  line  be  first  laid  out,  to  ascertain  to 
each  of  us  his  proper  and  just  bounds,  and  then 
let  it  be  seen  whether  I  shall  deny  Mr.  Penn  any 
neighborly  kindness  within  my  power." 

Penn  insisted  some  half  dozen  times  during  the 
interview  that  the  40th  degree  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  commencing  at  the  capes  of  Virginia, 
which,  he  averred  had  so  often   been  taken,  and 

1  From  subsequent  wants  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  c<"i!! 
have  got  every  foot  of  Maryland,  and,  in  fact,  would  have  got  it,  had  l»i* 
royal  patron  kept  the  throne  a  few  years  longer. 
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had  long  been  approved  to  be  in  37°  5'.  Balti- 
more as  often  replied  to  the  effect,  that  "an  obser- 
vation could  better  be  taken  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  with  Mr.  Penn's  sextant — a  large  instrument 
planted  firmly  in  the  earth  being  known  by  all  to 
be  much  more  correct  than  small  sea-quadrants 
held  up  and  trembling  in  the  hand  of  the  observer 
—the  mode  by  which  the  latitude  of  the  capes  had 
Km -en  ascertained  by  incompetent  mariners." 

•'I  do  not  apprehend,"  replied  Penn,  "that  a 
^'a-<(iiadrant  can  have  any  prejudice  for  the  Lord 
Baltimore  more  than  for  William  Penn." 

This  would  have  made  a  mere  "  heads-and-tails  " 
matter  of  that  which  concerned  the  extent  of  a 
province:  as  children  say,  in  a  "toss-up,"  "It's 
as  fair  for  one  as  it  is  for  the  other."  Baltimore 
repeated  that  a  sea-quadrant  was  more  uncertain 
than  a  large  fixed  instrument;  while  Penn  still 
insisted  on  a  commencement  at  the  capes.  Balti- 
more then  intimated  a  second  time  his  desire  to  be 
onerous  towards  Penn,  if  his  boundaries  could  be 
ascertained  as  he  desired  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Penn,"  said  Baltimore,  at  last,  "would  it 
not  seem  very  strange  and  preposterous  in  England, 
for  me  to  proceed  upon  a  bare  suggestion  or  sup- 
position of  an  observation  of  37°  taken  at  the  capes 
—and  that,  ^by  masters  of  ships  with  their  small 
li»atlrants, — to  find  out  the  decree  of  forty?  .  .  . 
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Witli  an  instrument  of  six  or  seven  foot  diametei 
the  sun  will  deceive  neither  of  us." 

Penn  then  proposed  that  each  ,%  appoint  aeon,, 
missioner  to  go  to  the  capes:  take  an  observation 
from  thence  proceed  to  find  the  latitude  of  JYatkiuV 
Point  [which  was  Baltimore's  southern  boundary. 
by  his  charter]  and  from  thence  measure  a  line  '•■ 
find  the  40th  degree,  bv  which  [proceedinsfl  as  I 
have  so  often  reiterated.  I  am  willing  to  he  eon- 
eluded  [or  determined].  As  for  the  land,  1  valu< 
it  not,  but  barely  for  an  outlet  for  the  convenient* 
of  my  province." 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  himself  proposing  to  use 
the  large  instrument  at  the  capes,  and  to  abide  h\ 
the  result,  Penn  gives  up  entirely  the  point  oi 
which  he  had  so  much  insisted — the  uncertainty  oi 
the  instrument,  and  thus  clearly  shows  his  insin- 
cerity. Indeed,  the  running  of  the  line  which  1. 
proposed  from  Watkins'  Point  to  the  40th  degiv« 
would  have  been  impossible — since  to  be  accurate, 
it  would  have  had  to  be  run  due  north,  whicl 
would  have  required  much  of  it  to  traverse  tin 
waters  of  the  bay. 

Baltimore  replied  to  Penn's  last  proposition  f 
fixing  his  bounds,  that  if  he  should  consent  U)  svn') 
other  mode  than  that  prescribed  in  his  charter.  •' 
might  be  the  means  of  destroying  the  foundation 
of  his  claim. 
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It  mast  be  inferred  from  this  interview,  that 
{Vim's  sole  object  was  to  bring  his  whole  southern 
i  rtmdary  far  enough  clown  to  include  the  head  of 
( hesapeake  bay — at  the  same  time,  of  course,  taking 
in  so  much  territory  as  would  fall  to  him,  by  this 
arangement,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  two 
provinces,  east  and  west — thus,  moreover,  making 
liiat  much  of  Delaware  entirely  safe,  which  he 
must  have  known  was  not  now  the  case.  He  said 
not  a  word  about  so  vital  a  matter  as  the  recent 
transfer  of  Delaware  to  him  bv  the  Duke  of  York, 
until  the  conference,  which  lasted  many  hours,  was 
far  advanced:  and  he  evidently  intended  to  make 
no  mention  of  it  at  all,  probably  hoping  Baltimore 
had  not  heard  of  it ;  and  if  he  had  not,  he  (Penn) 
would  have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  driving 
i  good  bargain  with  his  lordship  for  such  of  the 
lvmainder  of  his  dismembered  territory  as  he 
coveted,  than  he  would  have,  if  Baltimore  knew 
•*f  that  palpable  robbery.  Even  when  Baltimore 
interrogated  him  upon  the  subject,  he  made  a 
very  brief  reply,  and  then  discourteously  turned 
the  subject. 

How  utterly  regardless  of  all  justice  does  Penn's 
w»ndtict  on  this  occasion  prove  him  to  have  been — 
(>ven  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  show  it — by  not 
having  once  offered  to  compensate  Baltimore  for 
5**y  of  these  exorbitant  demands  made  upon  his 
territory  ;  for  throughout  the  proceedings  there  is 
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not  so  much  as  a  hint  of  any  quid  pro  quo :  n 
offer,  in  exchange,  of  a  portion  of  his  own  va>i 
territory  lying  backward  from  the  water;  terri 
tory,  too,  which  he  pretended  to  care  nothing  f ■■: 
— though  his  insincerity  in  this  pretence  is  show  i 
by  the  fact  that  the  water-front  of  nearly  the  whol< 
of  Delaware  is  useless  for  commercial  purpose- 
which  he  tells  us  was  his  sole  object  in  acqnirin. 
it.  Never  to  this  day,  has  a  seaport  been  estal< 
lished  at  any  point  along  the  western  shore  < 
Delaware  bay.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  orettlii. 
of  land  was  his  ruling  motive.  While  he  con  h\ 
no  means  he  said  to  have  had  hydrophobia  (water 
dread),  he  certainly  showed  symptoms  of  lovin. 
land  far  more  than  he  would  have  us  believe. 

The  two  proprietaries  held  their  second  (an< 
last)  conference  at  Xew  Castle,  April  29th,  168-J 
This  also  was  fruitless.  Penn  made  an  offer  i"> 
territory  including  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bai 
and  both  shores  of  the  Susquehanna,1  and  though 
Baltimore  verv  unaccommodating  and  obstinat* 
because  he  refused  to  accept  it.  With  charai- 
teristic  assurance  he  seemed  to  imagine  that  hi 
success  in  getting  one  of  Baltimore's  bavs  t- 
nothing  made  it  somehow  obligatory  on  the  lattc 
to  let  him  have  the  other  bay  on  his  own  terms. 

Penn  in  his  own  account  of  the  negotiation-  :< 
these   interviews  says:    "I  told  him    [Baltinn'!' 

1  Council  Proceedings,  pp.  39S-9. 
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it  was  not  the  love  or  need  of  land,  but  the  water; 
that  he  abounded  in  what  I  wanted  and  had  car- 
riage even  to  excess,  ...  If  I  were  a  hundred 
times  more  urgent  and  tenacious  the  case  would 
excuse  it,  because  the  thing  insisted  on  was  ninety- 
nine  times  more  valuable  to  me  than  to  him — 
to  him  the  head,  to  me  the  tail."  He  adds  that 
he  told  Baltimore  that  if  he  agreed  to  his  proposi- 
tion, it  would  compensate  him  [Baltimore]  not 
onlv  bv  laying  Marvland  between  two  thriving 
provinces  [Virginia  and  Pennsylvania],  but  that 
*•  the  ships  that  come  yearly  to  Maryland  would 
have  the  bringing  of  our  people  and  merchan- 
dise, because  they  can  afford  it  cheaper, — whereby 
Maryland  would,  for  an  age  or  two,  become  the 
mart  of  trade.'1 1  What  a  palpable  fraud  was  here 
attempted !  He  tells  Baltimore  that  if  he  will  let 
him  have  undisputed  possession  of  the  Delaware 
waters  and  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay  with  the  lands  adjacent  (the  sole  use  of  all 
which  would  be  to  afford  him  shipping  facilities), 
Maryland  would  thereby  be  made  the  mart  of 
trade.  In  other  words,  Baltimore  would  greatly 
prosper  by  doing  that  which  must  inevitably  crip- 
ple his  commerce:  namely,  by  giving  up  one-half 
of  his  navigable  waters  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mercial rival.  Moreover,  if,  as  he  avers,  he  told 
hint,  k%  it  was  not  the  love  or  need  of  land,  but  the 

4  MeMahon,  29. 
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water  "  that  underlay  his  proposition,  how  comes 
it  that,  at  their  first  conference,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  include,  along  with  the  water — for  which 
he  so  ardently  thirsted — more  than  four  times  its 
area  of  territory  (for  which  he  would  have  us 
believe  he  cared  nothing),  by  shifting  his  entire 
southern  boundary  several  miles  to  the  south  ?  His 
other  proposals — for  more  water  facilities — would 
certainly  have  been  far  more  favorably  entertained 
by  his  lordship,  had  he  omitted  this  comprehensive 
one,  so  damaging  to  the  latter  and  of  so  little  use. 
as  he  tells  us,  to  himself. 

"  The  contest  between  Penn  and  Lord  Balti- 
more," savs  Gov.  Henrv  A.  Wise,  referring  to 
these  negotiations,  "  was  one  between  a  Court 
Quaker  and  a  Cavalier  Catholic.  The  latter  was 
much  the  most  honest  gentleman.  From  London 
Penn  warned  settlers  not  to  pay  any  more  taxes 
under  any  laws  of  Maryland.  He  coaxed  them 
wooingly,  yet  warned  them  of  his  power  with  his 
superiors  in  London  .  .  .  The  wily  Quaker 
tempted  Baltimore  to  begin  at  the  capes  of  the 
Chesapeake  .  .  .  The  cunning  Shad  had  no  scru- 
ples to  conspire  against  Virginia's  right  of  terri- 
tory, and  to  tempt  Baltimore  to  try  to  take  ir. 
Baltimore,  though,  knew  that  the  lower  he  ran 
south  the  narrower  would  be  his  territory  north : 
and  he  drew  back  from  being  pressed  southward 
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down  the  Eastern  Shore  peninsula," 1  where  he 
would  get  only  a  narrow  strip  of  sand. 

Penn  on  finding  that  Baltimore  still  entertained 
hopes  of  regaining  his  Delaware  territory,  deter- 
mined to  assail  his  charter ;  and  with  this  view 
transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
a  statement  in  which  he  objected  to  the  charter  on 
the  ground  urged  years  before  by  the  Virginians, 
and  later  by  the  Dutch  :  namely,  because  the  Dela- 
ware settlements  had  been  planted  before  that 
charter  (which  called  for  lands  ,k  hitherto  unculti- 
vated ")  wras  granted,  and  even  if  Baltimore  had 
acquired  a  right  to  the  territory  under  his  patent, 
he  had  forfeited  it  by  suffering  others  than  his 
colonists  to  retain  possession  of  it  for  forty  years, 
lie  also  requested  that  "  the  boundaries  might  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
king's  letter, — by  the  judgment  of  ancient  times, 
— and  that  Baltimore  might  be  required  to  meas- 
ure his  two  decrees  at  sixty  miles  to  the  decree,  and 
that  the  40th  degree  might  be  ascertained  by  meas- 
urement at  that  rate  from  Watkins'  Point"2 — the 
southern  boundary  of  Maryland  by  her  charter. 

We  have  already  shown  how  weak  was  the  claim 
based  by  Penn  on  the  "  hactenus  inculta"  clause  of 
the  Maryland  charter.     Indeed,  it  was  so  utterly 

Proceedings  of  Joint  Commissioners  on  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  Boundary 
k«,  p.  297. 
"McMahon,  30-31. 
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unsupported  by  facts,  that  in  16-56,  some  thirty 
years  before,  it  had  foiled  to  make  any  favorable 
impression  whatever  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  along 
with  other  objections  urged  against  that,  charter 
by  malcontent  Virginians,  insomuch  that  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  they  decided  entirely  in  Balti- 
more's favor.  We  hare  also  adduced  ample  proof 
that  the  latter  made  every  possible  effort  short  of 
blood-shed  (to  which,  under  the  circumstance*, 
already  fully  stated,  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  resort),  to  displace  the  Dutch  and  York's  col- 
onists from  the  Delaware  with  colonists  of  his  own. 
And  Penn,  in  taking  advantage  of  his  failure  to  clo 
so,  solely  in  order  to  advance  his  own  interests. 
only  betrayed  the  ingrained  meanness  of  his  nature 
and  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  art,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  heinousness  of  a  Quaker  (whose  creed  revolts 
at  the  bare  thought  of  spilling — directly  or  indi- 
rectly — a  fellow-creature's  blood)  assigning  as  n 
reason  for  his  course,  that  Baltimore  had  neglected 
to  conquer  them.1  But  Penn's  conduct  in  this 
instance,  if  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  professed 
conscientious  scruples,  was  thoroughly  consistent 
with  his  practice  on  numerous  other  occasions. 
When  Talbot  for  example,  in  1683,  in  Baltimore'- 
nrane,  seized  New  Castle   and   the   region   there - 

1  Hazard's  Cblledion,  Vol.  I,  620,  and  seq.,  quoted  by  Scharf. 

2  Proud,  quoted  by  McMahon,  p.  32. 
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about,  Penn  wrote  to  one  of  his  influential  court 
friends  inveighing-  against  the  act,  and  urging 
that  the  crown  use  military  force  to  expel  Talbot. 
Moreover,  he  had  procured  the  insertion  in  his 
charter  of  a  section  empowering  him  to  raise  an 
armed  military  force,  whenever  in  his  judgment 
necessary.  It  is  no  mitigation  that  he  specified 
that  such  a  force  was  "to  be  used  against  foreign 
enemies : "  this  only  shows  his  presumption  in 
assuming  that  the  Almighty  would  make  a  signal 
exception  of,  and  look  with  favor  upon  the  spilling 
of  the  blood  of  any  foreigner  who  could  dare  to 
be  the  enemy  of  William  Penn.  Indeed,  Perm's 
entire  province  was  bought  with  what  all  Quakers, 
not  recreant  to  the  first  great  principle  of  their  faith, 
consider  as  murder-monev.  The  British  swern- 
merit  was  indebted  to  Penn's  father,  the  famous 
Admiral,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  sum  of 
"£  16,000,  for  distinguished  services:"  that  is  to 
say.  for  the  bloody  battle  he  had  fought,  and  for 
holding  himself  constantly  in  readiness,  for  many 
years,  to  fight  others  whenever  occasion  should 
offer;  for  the  brave  old  Admiral  had  rendered 
no  distinguished  service  to  his  country  except 
hard  fighting,  which  he  most  faithfully  performed. 
It  was  in  lieu  of  this  debt  due  for  wholesale  mur- 
der (according  to  the  gentle  faith  of  Quakers),  that 
Penn  humbly  petitioned  for,  and  was  granted,  the 
s  as!   province   of    Pennsylvania,    which   therefore 
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had  its  very  foundation  in  the  crime  of  Cain, — a 
thousand  times  repeated. 

McMahon  remarks,  that  kk  if  the  many  injunction, 
emanating  from  the  proprietary  and  his  officers  t-» 
extend  the  Maryland  settlements  to  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  and  thence  along  Delaware  bay  and  river, 
had  been  carried  out  before  Penn's  grant  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  probable  Baltimore's  posses- 
sions would  not  have  been  disturbed."  l  And  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  added  that,  if  the  impetuous 
Talbot  had  not  himself  ended  his  own  useful  and 
adventurous  public  career  by  assassinating  a  m<»<r 
insufferable  tyrant  at  the  critical  juncture  of  Balti- 
more's struo-o-le  with  Penn,  the  latter  would  have 
had  but  ill  success  in  making  his  encroachments 
There  seems  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  no  one 
capable  of  filling  Talbot's  place.  Thomas  Gresap. 
the  fifth  Lord  Baltimore's  border  hero,  was  born 
half  a  century  too  late  for  this  crisis.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  heroic  struggle  for  Baltimore's 
territory  along  the  Susquehanna,  his  lordship  - 
chances  for  reirainimr  and  holding  it,  were  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  the  earlier  Lords  Baltimore  could  have  had  such 
a  man  as  Cresap  to  lead  their  colonists  to  their 
eastern  borders  and  protect  them  when  there  set- 
tled, Penn  would  never  have  found  footing  there. 

1  McMahon,  31. 


and  the  State  of  Delaware  would  never  have  come 
into  existence. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  York,  most  probably  at 
Penn's  instance,  thought  fit  to  get  a  grant  himself 
— having  as  yet  never  had  any  right  at  all  to  any 
territory  west  of  the  Delaware,  although  he  had 
conveyed  it  to  Penn.  Accordingly  in  March,  1683, 
he  obtained  a  patent  "  for  the  town  of  New  Castle 
with  the  Fort  and  the  adjoining  land,"  and  handed 
it  over  to  Penn.  This,  however,  was  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  territory  he  had  conveyed  to  Penn 
in  the  previous  year.  So,  about  a  month  after- 
wards he  surrendered  the  grant  of  March  (although 
lie  had  given  it  to  Penn),  and  applied  for  a  new 
one  embracing  the  whole  of  Delaware.  Lord  Bal- 
timore's agent,  however,  managed  to  stop  the  pass- 
ing of  this  grant, — though  only  for  a  time.1 

Here  was  certainlv  a  strange  state  of  things. 
His  royal  highness,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
kid  conveyed  to  Penn,  the  year  before,  in  the 
morning  of  a  certain  day,  the  town  of  ]N~ew  Castle 
and  ten  miles  around  it ;  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
conveyed  to  him  the  rest  of  Delaware,  without, 
himself  having  anv  claim  to  either.  Six  months 
later  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  kino-  of  that 
portion  which  he  had  conveyed  to  Penn  in  the 
morning  six  months    before,  and   handed  it    also 

n>ur,cU  Proceedings,  p.  396.  "  Boundary  Dispute  between  Maryland  and 
iVnn^vlvania,  by  Walter  B.  Scaife,  1SS5."  In  the  Penn.  Mag.  of  History 
**4  Biography,  Vol.  IX,  p.  241. 
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over  to  Penn  ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards  he  sin 
rendered  this  last  grant  and  applied  for  the  who! ■ 
of  Delaware. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  it  was,  at  thai 
time,  a  great  thing  to  be  a  Royal  Duke,  and  tli.r 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  be  his  favorite:  sinw 
as  it  seems,  these  could  do  as  they  pleased  will 
the  property  of  less  favored  mortals  and  still  link! 
their  reputation  such  as  it  was — whereas,  all  out- 
side  the  charmed  circle,  would,  under  the  sanu 
circumstances,  be  branded  as  knaves. 

Many  circumstances  favored  Penn's  scheme— 
his  long  intimacy  and  great  influence  with  tin 
unscrupulous  Duke  of  York,  who,  in  his  turn,  had 
the  favor  of  his  brother,  the  king,  under  who* 
displeasure  at  that  very  time  Baltimore  was  labor- 
ing* as  the  result  of  crave  differences  which  hitfl 
arisen  between  him  and  the  insolent  collectors  <<: 
the  royal  customs  in  the  province.1  Hence  lib 
lordship  on. his  part  had  little  to  hope  from  hb 
sovereign's  favor.  Penn's  petition  for  a  new  gram 
was,  in  May,  1683,  referred,  at  his  own  request, 
and  contrary  to  Baltimore's  earnest  remonstrance, 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade;  and  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  England  to  urge  his  claim.? 
in  person.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1685,  wliil 
the  case  was  pending,  Charles  II.  died;  and  Jame>. 
(with  whom  Penn  had  long  been  on  the  most  inti- 


1  Council  Proceedings,  1667-1687,  pp.  357-370,  426-429. 
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mate  terms  from  the  fact  that  Admiral  Penn  had 
vrved  under  him  when  Duke  of  York)  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  This  change,  of  course,  advanced 
Perm's  interests  more  than  all  other  things  com- 
bined ;  and  to  make  the  most  of  it,  as  we  are  told 
bv  one  of  his  manv  admirers,  "  he  lodged  at  Ken- 
>ington,  to  be  near  the  court,  which  he  constantly 
attended,  and  his  house  was  daily  thronged  by 
suitors." l  This  shows  unmistakably  his  oreat 
influence  with  the  new  monarch.  Everything, 
indeed,  was  so  auspicious  that  a  decision  in  his 
favor  was  bv  this  time  a  foregone  conclusion — the 
contrary  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  of 
human  nature.  He  who  was  now  king — and  a 
most  arbitrary  one,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at 
restraint  by  an  abject  parliament — was  really  him- 
self deeply  concerned  in  the  decision :  namely,  in 
the  matter  of  his  reputation.  He  had,  as  has  been 
tfiow'n,  without  any  color  of  right,  appropriated  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  now  at  stake,  to  his 
<'\vii  use,  and  had  so  held  it  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  when  he  handed  it  over  to  Penn  for  a 
consideration.  If  now,  the  lords  had  rendered 
their  decision  in  Baltimore's  favor,  they  would 
virtually  have  convicted  their  sovereign,  who  con- 
trolled their  tenure  of  office,  both  present  and 
future,  of  grand  larceny  and  of  having  deliber- 

1  Appleton's  Cyc,  Art.  "  Penn." 
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*> 
ately    held    for    many   years    the    property   which 

he  had  stolen. 

The  virtue  of  voluntary  martyrdom,  by  public 
men,  of  all  their  brightest  prospects  of  advance- 
ment, is  so  rare  that,  no  doubt,  in  this  case  even 
point  of  law  and  of  right  was  more  than  strained  in 
favor  of  his  majesty  and  Penn,  in  order  to  escape 
political  suicide.  Hence,  the  decision  was  direct  1\ 
the  reverse  of  that  rendered  nearly  thirty  year? 
before,  as  already  stated,  by  the  same  tribunal 
(though  probably  not  by  the  same  individual.-., 
when  there  was  no  such  tremendous  pressure  t 
pervert  their  judgment.  How  smoothly  every- 
thing wrought  in  Penn's  favor — even  to  the  last  S 


Of  course,  the  decision  had  to  be  passed  upon  b\ 
his  majesty  before  it  could  go  into  effect,  li 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  confirmed  by  him. 
He  who  had  now  become  monarch  of  the  entire 
British  dominions  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
stultify  himself  and  to  be  instrumental  in  damn- 
ing his  own  memory  to  future  generations,  h\ 
virtually  acknowledging  that,  when  within  a  sin- 
gle step  of  the  throne,  he  had  stolen  a  portion  ■•! 
that  domain,  the  whole  of  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  rule.  Could  the  Lords  of  Trade,  however,  have 
foreseen  that  this  infamous  monarch  was  to  '• 
hurled  from  the  throne  within  three  years,  their 
decision  would  probably  have  been  on  the  side 
of  right.     The  following  facts  connected  with  tin* 
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decision  are  interesting,  as  throwing  additional 
light  upon  the  character  and  methods  of  Penn. 
in  August,  1685.  Penn,  on  finding  that  the  writ 
of  quo  warranto  (which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  summoning  up  as  a  check  upon  Baltimore's 
efforts  to  resist  the  dismemberment  of  his  prov- 
ince) was  much  too  slow  for  the  pace  of  his 
noble  ambition,  and  yet,  like  Banquo's  ghost. 
would  not  down,  petitioned  King  James  to  push 
the  matter  to  a  speedy  decision,  regardless  of  the 
writ.  Affecting  the  tone  of  a  deeply  wronged 
subject,  he  piteously  informs  his  majesty  that  the 
delay  in  transferring  Delaware  into  his  hands  "is 
a  ruin  to  the  petitioner  and  his  family/'  The 
sxeat  royal  heart  was  naturally  touched  by  such 
a  prayer  from  such  a  source,  and  the  result  was, 
that  although  the  case  had  stood  on  their  calendar 
for  more  that  two  years,  the  Board  now  took  it 
up.  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  decided  in  Penn's 
favor.1 

There  is  also  connected  with  this  decision  a  very 
suspicious  circumstance  which  recoils  with  terri- 
ble f<»rce  upon  Baltimore's  malicious  accusers.  A 
«1  vision  in  his  favor  depended,  in  a  great  measure. 
upon  one  made  in  his  father's  favor  nearly  fifty 
Vi'ars  before.  Of  the  previous  decision  Baltimore 
produced  a  true  copy;  but  an  attested  copy  of  the 
original   was   required    of  him,   and    the    original 

1  ilror€e,!inys  of  Council,  p.  452.' 
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itself  could  nowhere  be  found,  from  which  hi* 
could  procure  a  copy.1  Xow  it  was  a  most  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  the  paper  which  would 
have  materially  tended  to  defeat  Penn  (the  exist- 
ence of  which,  prior  to  that  time,  had  never  been 
doubted,  and  many  authentic  copies  of  which  had 
been  preserved,  meanwhile,  in  histories  and  annals, 
where  they  still  stand  and  are  quoted  as  authentic] 
should  have  disappeared  so  opportunely  for  his 
interests — thus  virtually  rendering  the  decision  in 
his  favor.  A  man's  previous  career  would  have 
to  be  far  less  questionable  than  wre  have  shown 
William  Peim's  to  have  been,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  ugly  suspicions  concerning  the  mystery  of 
that  paper's  disappearance  from  the  record  office 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Yet  the  younger  Penn-. 
in  173-5,  in  their  bill  filed  in  chancery  against  the 
fifth  Lord  Baltimore,  had  the  brazen  effrontery  tu 
charge  that  the  unattested  copy  produced  by  his 
ancestor,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1685,  was 
aa  mere  fiction,"  and  more  than  intimated  that  it 
was  composed  by  himself  for  this  special  occasion. 
and  that  there  was  no  such  paper  in  existence,  anil 
never  had  been.2 

It  is  wholly  unaccountable  that,  although  Balti- 
more's charter  calls  for  ^  lands  partly  inhabited  by 
savages,"  nearly  all  the  public  documents  of  thai 


x  Council  Proceedings,  p.  454. 

2  Bozuian's  Hist,  of  Md.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  338-340. 
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liaiy  bearing  upon  the  subject  omit  from  this 
expression  the  significant  •  word  "partly."  That 
the  lands  within  Baltimore's  grant  were  ''partly 
inhabited  by  savages,"  no  one  ever  ventured,  then 
or  afterwards,  to  deny;  but  the  omission  of  the 
qualifying  word  materially  changes  the  meaning. 
Xone  of  Penn's  several  petitions  addressed  to  the 
king  while  the  case  was  pending,  contain  the  word. 
Still  more  strange  is  it  that  the  omission  in  ques- 
tion should  have  occurred  in  the  decision  arrived 
at  by  the  king  in  council,  in  1685.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  went  still  further  in  his  famous 
decision  of  1750,  when  he  stated  the  words  of  the 
charter  as  granting  "  lands  possessed  by  barbar- 
ians, whereas  they  were  possessed,"  he  says,  "  by 
Dutch  and  Swedes."  A  petition  addressed  to 
Cromwell  bv  his  commissioners,  then  ruling  Mary- 
land,  even  went  so  far,  when  assailing  the  charter, 
as  to  substitute  the  expression  -'  inhabited  only  by 
savages,*?  To  be  sure,  a  correction  of  these  errors 
would,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  existing, 
scarcely  have  tended  materially  to  improve  Bal- 
timore's prospects  of  success :  the  words,  k*  lands 
hitherto  uncultivated,"  would  alone — with  the  evi- 
dent bias  of  the  tribunal  in  his  opponent's  favor — 
have  been  fatal.  Even  as  it  was,  infinitely  greater 
stress  was  laid,  in  the  decision,  upon  the  words 
last  quoted,  as  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
instrument.     Yet  Penn's  charter  as  already  shown 
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contained  the  equivalent  expression — "  lands  not  v«i 
cultivated  or  planted:"  while  his  petition  up.; 
which  his  charter  was  based  asked  for  "lainb 
altogether  Indian."  Either  of  these  two  expressions 
ivould  have  proved  Penn's  grant,  if  put  to  the  test 
much  weaker  than  Baltimore's,  since  there  were 
extensive  lands  within  the  former's  limits  alou<j 
the  Delaware,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  culti- 
vated and  planted,  and  had  been  for  years  :  whereas, 
the  cultivated  portion  of  Baltimore's  grant  in  tli- 
same  region — amounting,  in  all,  to  no  more  than 
a  single  farm  of  average  size — had  been  abandon"1 
at  the  date  of  his  charter,  and  so  remained  for  at 
least  six  //ears  thereafter.  At  the  date  of  PennV 
charter,  and  long  before,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
western  shore  of  the  Delaware,  from  a  considerable 
distance  below  New  Castle  northward   for   about 


fifty  miles,  was  dotted  with  the  hamlets  ami 
isolated  homes  of  Eno-lish,  Dutch,  Swedes,  ami 
Finns.1  Indeed,  Penn  founded  his  "  o-reat  Towne." 
as  he  called  it,  amid  the  thickest  of  these  settle- 
ments. Mr.  Bancroft,  Penn's  special  champion, 
says  :  "  The  Swedes  had  planted  a  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia before  Penn  became  the  proprietary  »»1 
Pennsylvania."2  And  as  we  have  already  shown, 
he  directed  his  agents  who  selected  the  site  of  tin- 
town  to  induce  settlers,  if  possible,  to  remove  back 

1  Day's  Hist.  Col  of  Pa.,  pp.  11,  152,  547. 
9 Hilt,  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  II,  p.  2SS. 
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from  the  river  thai  lie  might  get  sufficient  water- 
front for  his  commercial  purposes.  Could  inconsis- 
tency— coupled  with  injustice — further  go  ?  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  inherent  in  the  depraved 
portion  of  the  human  race,  to.  complete  the  ruin 
of  those  whom  they  have  already  deeply  injured. 
To  this  tendency  may  be  attributed  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  king  seconded  Penn's  efforts 
to  wrest  from  Baltimore  the  remainder  of  Dela- 
ware, which  he  had  already  unlawfully  dismem- 
bered and  handed  over,  in  part,  to  his  obsequious 
favorite.  Against  this  formidable  combination  of 
enthroned  prerogative  and  supple  cunning  Balti- 
more was,  of  course,  absolutely  powerless.  "  Resist- 
ance to  the  will  of  the  sovereign/'  says  McMahon, 
speaking  of  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  "  would 
only  have  served  to  hasten  and  ensure  the  loss  [of 
his  province].  It  was  a  dark  period  in  the  judicial 
history  of  England,  when  no  chartered  right  was 
safe,  if  the  king  willed  it  otherwise ;  and  those  who 
would  escape  the  storm  found  it  necessary  to  bend 
'•'■fore  the  blast."1 

The  final  decision  was  made  in  Xovember  1685, 
mil  decreed,  uthat,  for  avoiding  all  future  differ- 
ences, the  tract  of  land  Mug  between  the  river  and 
bay  of  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  sea,  on  the  one 
Htlc,  and  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  other,  be  divided 
into   two  ecpial   parts  by  a  line    drawn    from    the 

'•U~t.*fMdn  p.  33. 
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latitude  of  Cape  Iienlopen  to  the  40th  degree  i.j 
northerly  latitude — the  eastern  half  to  belong  t« 
his  majesty,  and  the  other  to  remain  to  Lord   Bab 
timore."     So,  it  did  not  go  directly  to  Penn  aftei 
all,  but  to  his  royal  patron,  who,  however,  at  one. 
handed  it  over  to  his  favorite — this  being  the  fourtj 
time!     It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  decision— 
although  the  determination  of  Baltimore's  northen 
boundary  was  not  called  for  in  the  matter  at  issue 
— virtually  fixes  it  at  40°  :  otherwise,  why  shouM 
the  dividing  line  be  extended  north  exactly  to  that 
degree,  and  no  further?     And  why  should  the  west- 
ern half  as  far  north  as  that  degree  be  assigned  h> 
Baltimore  ? 

In  reference  to  this  decision  of  the  peninsula 
Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  in  his  paper  on  Mmon? 
and  Dixon's  Line,  says  truly, — "If  the  grant  ei 
Charles  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore  failed  to  earn. 
in  effect,  the  entire  territory  conveyed  in  tern- 
because  of  the  adverse  possession  of  the  Dutcli 
at  Hoarkill  at  the  date  of  Lord  Baltimore's  char; 
ter,  yet  when  Charles  II.  obtained  the  title  to  th- 
whole  by  conquest  through  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1664,  the  acquisition  ought  to  have  enured  to  tin 
benefit  of  the  first  grantee.  Because,  notwith- 
standing the  stress  laid  by  Penn  upon  the  word- 
'-hactenus  inculta,1  in  Lord  Baltimore's  grant,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  the  king,  claiming  tin 
whole    territory   in    virtue    of    Cabot's    discovery. 


; 
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euitki  have  intended  to  recognize  and  protect  the 
Hutch  at  Hoarkill,  whom  he  could  only  have 
Hoarded  as  squatters  upon  his  property.  But, 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  ;  hactenus  inculta ' 
excluded  the  Hoarkill  settlement,  yet  it  was  surely 
mily  to  the  extent  of  possession  and  actual  cultiva- 
tion [at  the  time] — a  single  brick  house,  and  some 
fields  adjacent,  such  as  might  have  been  cleared 
in  a  year  or  two.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
tliis  brick  house  and  fields  came  to  spread  them- 
>elves  out  till  they  covered  the  State  of  Delaware."1 

1  Note. — Since  this  paper  has  gone  to  press,  I  have  found  the  following 
among  the  recently  published  "Calvert  Papers."  It  is  from  the  governor 
'  >  the  proprietary,  and  of  date  "  1673," — month  not  given,  .  .  .  "I 
(-•lied  a  proclamation  19th  June  last  erecting  the  Hore  Kill  into  a  county 
called  Worcester  county  and  appointed  one  Jenkins  to  give  grants  on  the 
•»l«>t,  and  I  have  granted  the  Indian  trade  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  a  merchant 
bere  .  .  .  He  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  your  lordship's  obedience  & 
!  gsve  him  a  commission  to  be  Captain  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  to  levy 
men,  and  to  march  up  thither  &  take  possession,  and  associated  with  him 
<'.tpt.  Paul  Marsh  of  Somerset  county.  A  clause  authorizes  Jones  to  seize 
xi,\  truck  of  any  person  trading  without  your  license.  Jones  goes  up 
lo  the  Horekeele  and  after  some  small  resistence  brings  all  to  subjection 
to  your  Lordship  &  oath  of  fidelity;  but  he  was  a  little  too  rough,  & 
*«  i/.ing  truck  designed  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  though  he  did  not  catch 
*H«  m  trading  &  used  them  a  little  too  severely  at  first  by  binding  them, 
Ac,  upon  which  were  many  complaints,  and  though  I  am  well  satisfied 
Jones  hath  done  your  Lordship  good  service  in  it  and  there  were  many 
reasons  for  his  actings,  yet  several  persons  here  made  it  appear  much 
krtiler  than  it  was.  As  I  had  somewhat  of  a  gratuity  for  his  Commission 
'  ••-  Indian  Trude  I  took  away  his  commission  in  open  Court  and  ordered 
Uiai  to  deliver  to  the  Dutchmen  all  their  goods  he  had  seized,  which  he 
'•  S  vV  now  the  place  requires  nothing  more  than  a  confirmation  of  your 
Lordship's  right  to  it  for  it's  now  peaceably  possessed  in  your  Lordship's 
n«ht  &  surveyed  by  your  Lordship's  orders,  for  several  of  the  inhabitants 
t  this  Province,  who  yet  seem  loth  to  draw  their  estate  thither,  not  cer- 
lauily  knowing  who  are  to  be  their  masters  ...  If  nothing  but  force 
■  hi  do  I  will  make  use  of  it  to  the  utmost  against  all  who  shall  withstand 
•"••'  Lordship's  just  right  there,  but  hope  your  Lordship  will  procure  a 
-'^ly  end  io  be  made  with  his  Royal  Highness  about  it." 

11 
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Although  this  is  a  very  clear  presentation  it  ma\ 
be  extended  u  little  farther,  and  to  Baltimore* 
advantage.  The  Dutch  who  came  to  Hoarkii! 
some  six  months  before  the  date  of  Badtimore\> 
charter  purchased  from  the  Indians,  as  we  have 
seen,  territory  that  extended  back  from  the  river 
and  bay  only  tvjo  miles.  A  few  months  later  thev 
were  entirely  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  sav- 
ages. Six  years  afterwards,  and  several  years  suit- 
sequent  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland  (no  whin 
man  being  on  the  Delaware  in  the  meantime),  the 
Swedes  came,  and  bought  from  the  murderers  tin* 
very  same  land.  Even  had  they  known  of  the 
previous  purchase,  there  were  no  Dutch  left  from 
whom  they  could  have  bought.  There  is  no  record 
of  any  other  purchase  of  land  beyond  and  back- 
ward of  this  strip  of  two  miles,  until  William 
Penn,  October  1683,  a  few  months  after  his  final 
failure  to  negotiate  with  Lord  Baltimore,  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  "  bought  from  Maehaloha 
[an  Indian  chief]  all  his  land  lying  between  Dela- 
ware river  and  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  and  Susque- 
hanna river."1  But  not  only  was  this  purchase 
made  after  Penn  had  received  his  so-called  gram 
from  York  of  the  territory  along  the  Delaware 
waters,  but  the  purchase  was  clearly  made  with 
the  fraudulent  design  of  presenting  it  as  a  claim 
before  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  his  application  soon 

1  Proceedings  of  Council,  1667-1687,  p.  402. 
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afterwards  made  for  a  new  grant.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  extended  to  the  Chesapeake 
bay  and  the  Susquehanna  river — thus  including 
the  very  territory  which  he  had,  a  few  months 
before,  offered  to  buy  of  Baltimore. 

Lord  Baltimore  wrote  to  his  Council  from  Lon- 
don, December  1st,  1685,  three  weeks  after  the 
final  decision  against  him.  His  letter  does  not 
contain  a  single  bitter  expression,  but  there  is 
throughout,  an  evident  effort  to  suppress  the 
«}«'Sj>ondency  which  he  must  necessarily  have  felt 
(after  his  first  resentment  had  subsided),  at  being 
deliberately  and  openly  robbed  of  his  rightful  pos- 
sessions by  the  intrigues  of  a  grasping  sharper 
working  through  the  vanity  of  a  faithless  monarch 
and  the  fears  of  an  overawed  tribunal ;  with  no 
real  prospect  of  redress,  though  trying  his  best 
to  cheer  his  friends  in  the  province  with  a  sort 
iff  forlorn  hope — all  this  rouses  our  indignation 
against  his  despoilers  far  more  than  the  bitterest 
mvective,  though  richly  deserved,  could  have  done. 
After  recounting  the  terms  of  the  decision,  he  says  : 
•  .  .  "  I  hope  that  ere  it  be  long,  I  shall  be  able 
fc*  obtain  of  his  majesty  that,  at  least,  no  more 
■  and  be  taken  from  my  charter  than  what  is  actu- 
ally cultivated  on  the  Delaware;  for  it  was  once 
the  opinion,  and  (as  I  was  very  well  assured),  the 
r,,*«»lution  also,  of  several  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  what  of  those  lands  that  were  unin- 
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habited  should  still  remain  within  and  belong  t> 
my  grant :  but  it  was  afterwards  carried  by  some 
few  against  the  rest  of  the  board;  so  that  I  must 
have  patience  for  a  little  time,  no  wise  doubt  in. - 
but  to  find  some  way  to  inform  his  majesty  of  tli 
prejudice  done  me  by  this  order.  In  the  mean- 
time  I  desire,  and  hereby  order  you,  to  care  t< 
prevent  Penn's  people  from  making  any  settle- 
ments near  the  heads  and  branches  of  any  of 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  Chesapeake  bay,  and  to 
encourage  the  inhabitants  of  my  province  thai 
have  already  surveyed  lands  in  those  parts,  to 
seat  them  in  my  right  as  soon  as  thev  can  ;  ami 
particularly  to  take  care  that  the  Pennsylvanian- 
make  no  further  encroachments  on  the  lands  when* 
Col.  George  Talbot  was  seated,  and  to  secure  the 
Fort  near  Christina  Bridge  until  vou  hear  fur- 
ther  from  me, — -being  resolved,  notwithstanding 
this  order,  to  keep  possession  of  what  is  surveyed 
and  to  be  on  the  defensive,  rather  than  be  forced 
to  complain.  Let  me  therefore  desire  you  to  o<* 
careful  that  our  neighbors  break  not  in  upon  the 
heads  and  branches  of  my  rivers  on  the  eastern 
side:  and  then  I  shall,  in  a  little  time,  contrive 
it  so  that  the  division  which  is  ordered  to  be  ma«l«* 
shall  be  no  great  prejudice  to  me. 

"  Your  verv  loving  friend, 

C.  Baltimore."  ! 

1  Council  Proceedings,  16G7-16S7,  pp.  457-8. 
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The  Fort  referred  to  in  Baltimore's  letter  was 
btiilt  by  Col.  George  Talbot,  in  1684,  or  there- 
abouts. Soon  after  its  completion  Talbot  was 
-iimmoned  by  the  Sheriff  of  ST.ew  Castle  county 
with  a  posse  at  his  back,  to  surrender  his  strong- 
Isold  with  its  garrison  of  some  half-dozen  men; 
but  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  his  commis- 
sion from  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  other,  he  defied 
I  hem,  and  the  attempt  to  capture  him  was  aban- 
doned.1 Talbot  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Phil. 
Morrey,  commanding  four  men.  April  2nd,  1686, 
the  latter  writes  to  the  Council  that  two  of  his  men 
are  dead,  that  the  other  two  are  going  home,  and 
that  he  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  provisions. 
lie  further  reports  that  some  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
settlers,  who  had  built  about  the  head  of  Sassafras 
river,  had  been  driven  off  by  the  Quakers,  who 
alarmed  them  by  threats  of  imprisonment  in  the 
Sew  Castle  jail.  The  Council  replied  to  the  effect 
that  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  referred  to ;  and  reminded  him  that 
Ins  commission  authorized  him  to  press  men  into 
his  service,  and  that  the  sheriff  [of  Cecil  county] 
had  been  ordered  to  furnish  him  with  provisions.2 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Council  ordered  Capt.  Mor- 
rev  and  the  commanding  officers  of  Baltimore, 
Falbot,  Cecil,   Somerset,  and   Dorchester   counties 

3  Johnston,  Hi$(.  of  Cecil  Co.,  pp.  121-2  (quoting  from  Pa.  Archives). 
'Vmmett  Proceedings,  lGt>7-1687,  pp.  46S-9. 
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to  prevent  all  further  encroachments  upon  Mary. 
land  territory.1  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  corn, 
mantlet*  in  Cecil  is  ordered  to  furnish  Capt.  Mom-* 
and  his  four  men  "with  400  weight  of  meat  an.; 
four  barrels  of  corn,  each,  per  annum.-"2  On*/ 
year  later,  the  Fort  had  probably  been  abandon.  ,| 
as  Capt.  Morrey  was  then  the  Clerk  of  Cecil  Count  v 
Court,3 

Fortunately  for  Baltimore's  temporary  security 
before  the  adverse  adjudication  could  be  executed, 
James  II.  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom  I >\ 
an  outraged  people,  and  William  of  Orange  un- 
called to  the  throne.  These  events  might  hav< 
seemed  permanently  favorable  to  Baltimore,  had 
not  certain  circumstances  neutralized  their  auspi- 
cious promise.  The  anti-Catholic  feeling  roused  in 
England  against  the  Catholic  James'  bigoted  and 
tyrannical  measures  had  extended  to  Maryland, 
and  now  became  the  rallying-point  of  all  the  mal- 
contents who  had  long  wished  to  shake  off  the  rule 
of  the  proprietary.  They  were  successful  in  doing 
so;  and  for  two  years  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  mob ;  who,  assumed  the  euphem- 
istic title  of  "An  Association  in  Arms  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Protestant  Religion,"  &c.  Tin- 
many-headed  monster,  however,  was  short-lived ; 
though  its  demise  contributed  but  little  to  Balti- 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  459-460.  s  Ibid.,  pp.  485-6. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  546. 
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more's  advantage,  for  in  1600-1  the  king  and 
parliament  assumed  direction  of  affairs  in  the 
province,  sinking  the  proprietary  into  the  mere 
owner  of  the  soil,  with  the  usual  rights  appertain- 
ing thereto,  as  also  the  right,  to  certain  revenues, 
in  which  reduced  condition  he,  perforce,  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1714.  In  that  year  his  son, 
Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  who  had  become  a 
Protestant,  was  allowed,  by  reason  of  his  change 
of  faith,  full  proprietary  rights.  He,  however, 
died  within  a  year,  and  his  son  Charles,  fifth 
Lord  Baltimore,  also  a  Protestant,  succeeded  him, 
beino;  onlv  sixteen  years  old. 

During  all  this  time  the  decision  awarding  the 
Delaware  territory  to  Penn  had  remained  a  dead 
letter ;  for  the  latter,  by  his  tardy  recognition  of 
King  William,  had  incurred,  in  his  turn,  a  full 
share  of  roval  displeasure, — having  more  than 
once  been  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  to 
answer  a  charge  of  defection  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  In  1692  he  was  deprived  of  his  govern- 
ment and  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  that 
imposed  upon  Lord  Baltimore — his  province  being- 
placed  under  the  Governor  of  Xew  York ;  and 
although  he  was,  in  the  following  year,  restored, 
his  relations  with  the  kino-  were  not  such  as  to 
embolden  him  to  press  his  award  to  execution.  A 
few  years  afterwards  an  effort  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment to  place  his  and  other    proprietary  govern- 
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inents  again  under  royal  rule,  which,  of  course, 
postponed  still  further  the  scheme  which  for  nearly 
twenty  years  he  had  been  so  eager  to  carry  to 
completion.  In  1702  the  accession  to  the  throne, 
of  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  Penn's  old  patron 
and  accomplice  in  fraud,  determined  him  to  renewed 
efforts.  In  accordance  with  the  several  petitions 
which  he  addressed  to  her  majesty  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  order  of  168-1  was  reconsidered,  ratified, 
and  ordered  to  be  at  once  carried  into  execution. 

But  William  Penn  was  destined  never  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  unhallowed  acquisition.  He  had 
become  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  had  to  mort- 
gage his  magnificent  province  for  a  paltry  loan 
of  £6,600  (about  830,000).  His  great  land-grant 
and  his  subsequent  minor  ones  had  been  a  cursr 
instead  of  a  blessing. 

At  this  juncture  of  his  eventful  lite,  he  exper- 
ienced the  full  force  of  one  of  his  own  many  excel- 
lent "Maxims'-  for  the  conduct  of  men:  which, 
however,  as  it  would  seem,  from  his  practices, 
he  framed  for  others  only — -hoping*  peradventure. 
that  the  service  thus  rendered  to  his  unhappy 
fellow-creatures  would  buy  exemption  for  himself: 
k*  It  is  often,"  says  Maxim  2-52,  "the  judgment  of 
God  upon  greedy  rich  men,  that  he  suffers  them 
to  push  on  their  desires  of  wealth  to  the  excess  of 
overreaching,  which  poisons  all  they  have  gotten : 
so  that  it  commonly  runs  away  as  fast,  and  by  as 
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bad  ways  as  it  was  heaped  up  together."  Now 
began  that  train  of  humiliating  events,  which  only 
the  unbounded  assurance  of  the  great  proprietary 
enabled  him  to  weather,  and  which  must  have 
detracted  materially  from  the  dignity  of  the  father 
of  a  province.  He  was  incessantly  annoyed  by  a 
swarm  of  creditors.  "  At  this  period,"  as  we  are 
told  by  a  loving  biographer,  "  he  had  a  peeping- 
hole  near  the  entrance  to  his  house,"  in  order  that 
he  nim-ht — bv  a  concerted  signal  with  his  door- 
keeper — sift  the  more  lenient  from  the  remorseless, 
in  the  throng  of  claimants  who  pressed  upon  him. 
When  one  of  the  latter  class  would  loiter  about 
the  premises  and  persistently  inquire,  -'  Will  not 
thy  master  see  me?"  "Friend,"  the  faithful  por- 
ter would  reply.  "  he  has  seen  thee,  and  he  don't 
like  thee."  A  little  later,  he  entered  upon  a  series 
<>f  exciting  foot-races  with  the  bailiffs  of  his  native 
land,  whom,  however,  he  invariably  distanced,  or 
artfully  circumvented.  Finally  in  1708,  he  was 
glad  to  tind  a  haven  of  rest  in  a  prison,  where  he 
remained  for  a  long  time,  until  his  friends  had 
compounded  with  his  creditors.1 

Meanwhile  troubles  thickened  in  his  province. 
From  the  time  the  "  Act  of  Union "  with  Dela- 
ware was  passed,  in  1682,  the  dissensions  between 
the   two  sets  of  assembly-men    never   ceased, — of 

1  Appleton's  Cyc,  Art.  Penn. 
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course  materially  retarding  the  progress  of  both 
provinces.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
drawn  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Penn  and  of 
all  his  works :  "  Penn,"  says  Day,  "  was  absent 
from  his  colony  at  this  period  fifteen  years.  It 
would  have  been  highly  desirable  if  he  had  never 
left  it  .  .  .  The  different  authorities  did  not 
support  each  other  as  they  should  have  done ; 
there  was  a  constant  bickering  between  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive,  and  between  the  members 
of  the  'territories'  and  those  of  the  province;  and 
this  infant  legislature  representing  a  population 
scarcely  larger  than  the  smallest  of  our  present 
counties,  often  exhibited  the  same  scenes  of  per- 
sonal bitterness,  of  petty  intrigues,  of  legislative 
stubbornness,  and  executive  caprice,  which  now 
disgrace  the  larger  assemblies  of  Harrisburg  and 
WashMgton."  When  the  Assembly  impeached 
the  chief  justice,  Penn  promoted  him  to  another 
office.  In  1691,  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  arose 
between  the  province  and  the  three  counties  of 
Delaware,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  two 
assemblies  and  two  governors.  Two  years  later, 
when  Penn  was  deposed,  Pennsylvania  came  under 
the  Government  of  Xew  York.  About  this  time, 
the  Quakers  refused  to  pay  any  tax  for  the  com- 
mon defence  against  the  French  and  Indians : 
and  Day  admits  it  as  probable  that  Penn  was 
reinstated  on  condition  that  he  would  enforce  this 


. 
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tax.  This,  along  with  many  other  instances,  shows 
very  clearly,  that  when  his  conscience  became  an 
obstacle  to  his  avarice  and  love  of  power,  the 
celestial  monitor  invariably  °;ave  way.  During 
the  first  twenty  years,  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  remodeled  four  times.  "  Immorali- 
ties increased,  and  the  otfence  of  fostering  contra- 
hand  trade  and  even  piracy,  was  charged  upon 
the  colony."  In  1701  the  territories  [Delaware] 
demanded  equal  representation  in  the  assembly. 
"  This  being  refused,  such  bitter  feelings  arose, 
that,  on  all  questions,  the  two  sets  of  delegates 
voted  in  opposition."  The  Quakers  again  refused 
supplies,  and  Fenn  did  not  press  them.  "  In  the 
next  year,  new  divisions  arose,  never  to  be  healed ; 
and  in  1703  the  lower  counties  separated  entirely 
from  the  province."  1 

Bancroft,  who  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  ardent 
admirer  of  Penn,  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Assemblv  of  Pennsylvania  from  1685  to  1688. 
comments  as  follows.  "In  a  word,  folly  and  pas- 
sion, not  less  than  justice  and  wisdom,  had  become 
enfranchised  on  the  Delaware,  and  were  desper- 
ately bent  on  the  exercise  of  their  privileges. 
Free  scope  was  open  to  every  whim  that  enthu- 
siasts might  propose  as  oracles  from  the  skies 
to  any  selfish    desire   that   could   lurk   under   the 

1  r>ay,  p.  15,  et  seq. 
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Quaker  garb."1  These  pictures,  while  fro  doubi 
true  to  life,  are  by  no  means  such  as  are  imagined 
by  the  great  majority  of  us  when  visions  of  the 
great  Keystone  State's  early  days  float  peacefully 
through  our  brain.  Yet  Penn  knowing  of  .all  this, 
remained  aloof  in  England  for  fifteen  consecutive 
years!  Indeed,  only  four  of  his  thirty-six  years' 
proprietaryship  were  passed  in  his  wrangling  and 
discontented  province.  He  preferred,  it  would 
seem,  to  let  his  colonists  tight  it  out  to  the  bitter 
end,  or  work  out  their  salvation,  if  they  could,  in 
their  own  way,  rather  than  leave  his  luxurious 
home  in  England,  where  he  could  be  near  the 
court,  and  its  high  lords  and  ladies  with  their 
incessant  intrigues,  and  other  disreputable  prac- 
tices— and  that  too,  when  he  well  knew  his  pres- 
ence would  have  been  a  blessing  to  his  afflicted 
province. 

To  Penn's  embarrassment  arising  from  heavy 
debts,  the  affliction  of  disease  was  now  added, 
undermining  the  sources  of  that  enemv  which 
had  so  distinguished  him  heretofore.  In  171- 
he  negotiated  with  the  queen  for  the  sale  of  his 
provinces,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  £12.0<K). 
To  complete  the  sale,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
parliament.  At  this  juncture,  however,  an  apo- 
plectic   attack    incapacitated    him    from    formally 

1  HLit.  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  IF.,  p.  400,  Edition  of  1S74. 
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executing  the  necessary  transfer.  He  soon  passed 
into  a  pitiable  state  of  imbecility,  in  which  condi- 
tion he  lingered  for  six  years,  when  he  was  relieved 
by  death,  in  1718.  On  the  whole,  it  certainly  can- 
not be  said  that  he  derived  either  wealth  or  hap- 
piness from  his  ill-gotten  possessions.  And  as 
to  fame,  opinions  are  strangely  divided.  I  say 
••strangely,"  because  1  fail  to  see  how  there  can 
be  more  than  one  opinion  on  that  subject. 

During  the  long  interval  from  1685  to  the  death 
of  Penn,  disputes  had  often  arisen  along  the  north- 
ern border,  especially  in  Cecil  county,  between  the 
colonists  of  the  two  provinces.  This  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  overlapping  of  land  grants.  In 
1<>8(J  Lord  Baltimore  had  granted  to  his  cousin 
and  Survevor  General  George  Talbot,  32,000  acres 
which  the  latter  laid  out  in  Cecil  county,  under 
the  name  of  Susquehanna  (afterwards  Xew  Con- 
naught)  Manor,  between  Octorara  creek  and  North- 
east river,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  bay 
several  miles  north  of  the  present  State  line.  In 
1683,  as  Surveyor  General,  Talbot  laid  out,  for 
sixteen  Irish  citizens  of  Maryland,  a  tract  called 
Xew  Minister,  containing  six  thousand  acres,  and 
lying  on  each  side  of  Elk  river,  about  one-fourth  of 
it  also  being  north  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line.1 

This  state  of  things  was  about  as  well  calculated 

'Johnston's  Hist,  of  Cecil  Co.  (quoting  Colonial  Records  of  Md.),  p.  133. 
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to  make  trouble  as  though  it  had  been  Specially 
devised  for  that  purpose;  and  for  many  year- 
there  were  contests  innumerable  over  the  owner- 
ship of  land,  seldom,  however,  resulting-  in  blood- 
sheds 

This  paper  would  be  far  from  complete  if  it  did 
not  record  the  crookedness  of  certain  other  land- 
grants  in  that  vicinity.  In  1701  Penn,  still  bent 
on  pushing  his  boundaries  as  far  south  as  possible 
during  this  auspicious  period,  while  the  proprie- 
tary of  Maryland  was  stripped  of  all  power  t«» 
resist  such  encroachments,  prevailed,  by  earnest 
solicitation,  upon  some  Quaker  families  who  were 
living  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  Baltimore's  grant,  and  who  were  about 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  Conestoga  valley, 
near  the  40th  degree,  to  abandon  that  project  and 
settle  in  Cecil  county/  Fie  granted  them  the 
Nottingham  tract  of  18,000  acres,  and  went  with 
them  to  see  it  laid  out — reserving  3,000  acres  for 
himself.  Nine- tenths  of  this  laro-e  tract  was  south 
of  the  present  Maryland  line,  and  the  whole  of  it 
twenty  miles  south  of  Baltimore's  northern  bound- 
ary.1 This,  any  honest  man  would  have  held  t<> 
be  a  sufficiently  piratical  proceeding, — for  Penn 
well  knew  that  this  tract  was  far  within  the  limits 
of  the  Maryland  grant.     He  soon,  however,  out- 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  147-152  (quoting  Pa.  Records). 
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did  this  outrage,  for  which,  at  least,  he  might 
have  pleaded,  in  mitigation,  that  he  had  claimed 
— however  preposterously — the  territory  as  far 
south  as  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree,  and 
that  the  ease  had  never  been  adjudicated.  A 
Welsh  colony  had  settled  in  Radnor  township, 
in  the  present  county  of  Delaware,  a  little  north 
of  the  40th  degree,  and  was  therefore  on  Penn's 
territory.  He  was,  however,  not  satisfied  with  see- 
ing them  on  his  own  territory,  but  resolved  to  use 
them  in  the  way  of  making  encroachments  upon 
I  Baltimore's ;  and  with  this  intent,  he  persuaded 
them  to  leave  their  homes  in  Radnor  and  settle  on 
a  tract  of  30.000  acres,  which  he  granted  them 
along  the  boundary  line  which  the  decision  of 
1685  had  directed  to  be  drawn  between  Alary- 
land  and  Delaware.1  Five  thousand  acres  of  this 
tract  lay  west  of  that  line,  in  Cecil  county.  Here, 
although  the  court  of  last  resort  had  definitively 
determined  his  limits,  he  was  so  eager  to  extend 
them  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  that  he  per- 
sisted in  granting  to  his  colonists  large  bodies  of 

Co  o 

land  in  that  direction,  and  beyond  the  territory 
awarded  him. 

rndeed,  as  already  stated,  the  decision  of  1685 
had  really  awarded  to  Baltimore  the  entire  half 
of  the  territory  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the 

llbid.,  pp.  160-163. 
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Delaware,  extending  north  to  the  40tli  degree: 
so  that  any  settlement  which  Penn  subsequent lv 
made  at  any  point  whatever  within  those  pre- 
scribed limits  was  in  direct  contravention  of  tin* 
plain  meaning  of  that  decision.  It  is  probable 
that  such  a  spectacle  was  never  before  presented 
to  the  world.  A  man  who  based  his  creed  upon 
"Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,"  and  who 
was  favored  bv  his  sovereign  with  a  most  rnagnifi- 
cent  province  (whose  legitimate  bounds  embraced 
forty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory — much 
of  it  the  most  desirable  on  the  continent),  rushes 
his  colonists  across  the  ocean  by  the  thousand,  ami 
instead  of  seating  them  within  his  own  bound-. 
he  settles  them  all  upon  his  neighbor's  grant — and 
that,  too.  after  the  hitter's  limits  had  been  posi- 
tively ascertained  through  an  astronomical  obser- 
vation  made  by  his  own  agent  appointed  for  tli.it 
special  purpose!  For  many  years  Penn  never 
encouraged  colonists  to  settle  on  his  own  territory, 
and  the  very  few  who  did  so — perhaps  as  niam 
as  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  whom  he  induced 
to  emigrate — acted  on  their  own  judgment,  and- 
as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  against  Penn  - 
wishes.  In  numerous  instances — some  of  whicli 
we  have  cited — he  persuaded  those  who  had  seated 
within  his  limits  to  remove  to  Baltimore's  terri- 
tory, in  order  to  facilitate  subsequent  encroach- 
ments which  he  contemplated!     Yet  even  this  did 
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not  slake  his  cupidity.  Xot  satisfied  with  thus 
settling  his  colonists  on  the  unoccupied  portion 
of  Baltimore's  territory,  he  addressed  an  artful 
and  seditious  letter  (already  quoted)  to  planters 
seated  thirty  miles  within  Maryland's  charter- 
limits,  with  the  evident  design  of  driving  them 
out,  in  order  that  he  might  get  possession  of  their 
cultivated  lands.  For  although  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  would  remain,  the  conditions  which 
he  named  were  such  that  he  must  have  known  they 
would  prefer  the  alternative  of  removal. 

In  1718, — the  year  of  Penn's  death, — the  gov- 
ernors of  the  two  provinces  met  to  adjust  their 
differences,  but  failed.  Two  years  later,  however, 
they  were  more  successful, — their  interview  result- 
ing in  a  temporary  agreement  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding  until  there  could  be  a  permanent 
settlement.1  In  1730  Thomas  Cresap,  with  some 
friends  and  kinsmen,  obtained  patents  for  lands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  near  the 
40th  degree,  where  they  settled  with  their  families. 
Cresap  had  an  understanding  with  the  authorities 
of  Maryland  that  he  was  to  be  aided  and  encour- 
aged in  extending  the  province  to  that  degree  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  Disputes  soon  arose 
with  the  "  Pennamites  " — as  the  Pennsylvanians 
were  called — resulting  often  in  bloodshed.     After 

1  McMahon,  30. 
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heroically  maintaining  his  ground  for  seven  years, 
Cresap  was  captured  while  defending  his  fortified 
house  against  overwhelming  numbers, — his  assail- 
ants  having   set    the   building   on   fire.     Pie   was 
carried  off  in  chains  to  Philadelphia  where,  for  a 
year,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner.     This  ended,  in 
that  quarter,  the  contest  for  the  disputed  territory. 
From  the  beginning  of  their  boundary  disputes 
with  Penn  until  1732,  the  conduct  of  the  Calvert.- 
in  asserting  and  maintaining,  so  far  as  they  could, 
their    rightful   boundaries,    had   been   beyond   nil 
praise ;   but  at  that  date,  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
only   by  the    records    now   extant,   censure   must 
begin.      In   that   year   Charles   Calvert,   the   fifth 
Lord    Baltimore,    in    a   written    compact    entered 
into   with    the    sons    of   William    Penn,   made    a 
most    unaccountable    and   unmanly   concession   of 
boundaries  nearly  identical  with  those  now  exist- 
ing— thus  yielding  in  a  moment  all  that  had  for 
years    been    so    manfullv   and    courageously   con- 
tended   for   by   his   worthy   ancestors.     Not   only 
this,  but,  if  the  records   are  to  be   believed,  4,li<' 
first   proposed   the   agreement,  reduced  the  liemls 
of  it  into  writing,  produced  the  map  with  his  pro- 
posed  boundaries  marked    on    it   [the   same   that 
were   accepted   by  the  Penns],  and  deliberated  a 
considerable  time  over  its  contents  before  offering 
it  as  the  basis  of  settlement."  * 

lLord  Hardwicke's  Decision  (1750). 
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As  this  was  necessarily  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  whole  matter,  it  would  avail  nothing  to  pur- 
sue the  humiliating  subject  any  further  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Calvert  soon  rued  his  fatal 
concession, — probably  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  folly 
by  his  friends,  or  recoiling  before  the  indignation 
of  his  injured  colonists.  What,  for  example,  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  Cresap  and  his  little  band, 
on  hearing  that  Baltimore  had,  of  his  own  accord 
and  without  compensation,  ceded  away  the  terri- 
tory which  they  were,  at  this  very  time,  so  heroi- 
cally defending  by  his  lordship's  own  directions? 
Baltimore  now  sought  to  escape  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  compact  by  petitioning  George  II. 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  ancestral  charter,  which 
would  have  abrogated  the  obnoxious  agreement.1 
But  it  was  too  late ;  and  his  vacillation,  shown  in 
tills  last  hopeless  attempt,  was  only  calculated  to 
render  his  course  still  more  ridiculous  before  the 
world. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  favored 
with  the  perusal  of  a  letter  written  by  a  most 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  o-entleman,  who  has 
had  a  sight  of  such  of  the  recovered  ki  Calvert 
Papers "  as  relate  to  the  agreement  of  1732 
between  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Penns.  These 
papers  put  an  entirely  different  face  on  that  trans- 

1  McMuhon,  39. 
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action.     "  Among   them,"    says   the   letter 


nav 


be  seen  a  copy,  on  parchment,  of  the  forged  niaj. 
that  defrauded  Maryland  by  displacing  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  some  twenty  miles  to  the  south  .  .  . 
This  forged  map  was  perhaps  the  dirtiest  of  all 
the  dirty  tricks  of  the  Penns.  Not  satisfied  with 
robbing  Maryland  of  the  great  strip  along  her 
northern  border,  and  of  the  whole  of  Delaware, 
after  they  had  entrapped  Charles  Lord  Baltimore 
into  an  agreement  to  divide  the  peninsula  by  a 
middle  line  running  north  and  south,  and  ending, 
on  the  south,  at  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  Chesapeake  bay,  they  had  a 
map  forged,  on  which,  for  that  occasion  only,  Cape 
Henlopen  was  marked  'Cape  Cornelius'  [one  of 
the  names  by  which  it  was  known  in  the  pre- 
ceding   century],    and    False    cape    was    marl 
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'  Cape  Henlopen.'  Baltimore  was,  in  some  way. 
cheated  into  accepting  this  map,  and  when  he 
discovered  that  it  was  a  cheat,  and  protested,  the 
Court  (which  seems  to  have  been  under  the  Penns' 
thumb)  decided  that,  as  he  had  accepted  it  once, 
he  must  abide  by  it." 

In  1735  the  Penns,  by  order  of  the  king  in 
council,  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  Lord 
Baltimore,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  agreement. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  death  of  one  of  the  Penns, 
the  tardiness  of  proceedings  in  chancery,  and  other 
causes,  the  final  decision  was  not   rendered    until 
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1750.  Nothing  was  done  to  carry  it  into  execution 
until  ten  years  later,  when  a  more  accurate  aii'ree- 
raent  as  to  the  boundaries  was  made. 

Meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  on 
the  borders,  the  government  of  Maryland  peti- 
tioned his  majesty  in  1736,  to  command  the  peace. 
This  appeal  elicited,  in  the  following  year,  an  order 
to  the  proprietaries  to  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses 
and  to  use  every  effort  to  preserve  the  peace.  To 
aid  in  this,  all  further  grants  of  disputed  lands 
were  prohibited,  as  also  all  further  settlements 
thereon,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  concerning 
the  debatable  area  should  be  made  known.  As  a 
further  quietive,  in  1739  a  temporary  line  was 
agreed  upon  and  run,  which  was  not  to  interfere 
with  the  actual  possessions  of  settlers.  The  part 
of  this  line  west  of  the  Susquehanna  was  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  present  one,  while 
the  portion  of  it  east  of  the  river  was  the  same 
distance  south,  both  being  parallel  to  it.1  This 
irregularity  in  the  course  of  the  line  was  probably 
necessitated  by  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
colonists  of  the  respective  provinces. 

In  conformity  with  the  decree  in  chancery, 
ordered  in  1750.  confirming  the  agreement  in  every 
part,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into 
effect.     But   owing   to   disagreements,  they    made 

1  McMahon,  4  and  45  (quoting  Council  Proceedings). 
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little  progress  beyond  ascertaining  the  (alleged) 
true  position  of  Cape  Henlopen — namely,  on  the 
north  point  of  Fen  wick's  Island:  The  work  was 
next  interrupted  by  his  lordship's  death ;  and  he 
being  a  party  to  the  agreement,  fresh  sources  of 
controversy  were  at  once  opened  by  his  son  and 
successor  Frederick,  sixth  Lord  Baltimore.  The 
latter's  objections,  however,  seem  to  have  been  so 
puerile  that  he  could,  at  most,  only  have  hoped  to 
gain  thereby  a  few  years'  respite  from  the  inevita- 
ble results  of  his  father's  agreement.  In  1754  the 
Penns  filed  a  bill  against  him,  but  before  a  decree 
could  be  obtained  he  entered  int$v  an  arrangement 
with  them  to  adopt  the  agreement  of  1732  in  its 
full  extent  so  far  as  its  definition  of  boundaries  was 
concerned;  and  a  saving  clause  was  added  as  t<» 
the  rights  of  grantees  in  the  disputed  territory  who 
were  in  actual  possession  of  lands. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  run  the  lines  as 
decreed,  and  in  1761  the  work  was  begun  on  the 
line  between  Maryland  and  Delaware  by  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  1703 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon,  astronomers  of  some 
repute,  were  brought  from  England  to  complete 
the  work,  and  they  set  about  it  the  following  year. 
In  June,  1765,  with  good  instruments  and  a  corps 
of  axemen,  they  had  reached  the  Susquehanna.  In 
the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the  Alleghanies. 
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In  1767,  escorted  by  a  band  from  the  Six  Nations, 
they  had  penetrated  the  wilderness  to  a  point 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Dela- 
ware, where  they  desisted,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  line  was  subsequently  run  by  others  to  its 
western  terminus.1 

It  will  certainly  be  instructive,  if  not  very  flat- 
tering to  our  human  nature,  to  examine  some  of 
the  arguments — not  yet  touched  upon  in  this  paper 
— of  two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent  historians 
who  have  championed  William  Penn.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick D.  Stone,2  Librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  says  that  Penn  claimed  that 
the  40th  degree  ought,  in  the  fixing  of  the  bound- 
aries between  the  two  provinces,  to  be  considered 
as  being  "  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  "  when  the 
Maryland  charter  was  granted.  This,  Mr.  Stone 
evidently  sanctions,  and  says,  "  this  would  have 
given  Penn  the  head  of  Delaware  bay,  which  I 
think  the  Lords  of  Trade  intended  to  do."  But 
if  this  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much.  If 
the  principle  is  applied  in  one  case,  it  should  be 
applied  in  all,  and  not  specially  for  his  friend 
Penn's  benefit.  For  example,  when  Columbus 
started  westwardlv  on  his  o-reat  vova^e  of  dis- 
-co  very,   nearly  the   whole    world,    except   himself, 

1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  U.  S. 

2 "The  Founding  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  A  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of 
America,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  4G0  et  seq. 
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"  supposed  "  that  he  would  come  to  no  land  in  thai 
direction  short  of  the  East  Indies.  But  he  found 
America  nevertheless,  and  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  But  according  to 
Penn's  maxim,  since  it  was  "'supposed'-'  that  no 
continent  would  be  found,  the  king  of  Spain  had 
no  right  to  it  even  after  its  existence  had  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt.  To  come  nearer  the 
point :  when  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  was  granted, 
it  was  generally  "supposed"  there  were  no  settle- 
ments on  the  Delaware  waters ;  and  whether  there 
were  or  not  (though  we  think  we  have  shown  that 
there  were  not),  the  words  "  hitherto  uncultivated  " 
ought  not  to  have  excluded  that  region  from  his 
limits.  To  come  still  nearer  the  point:  it  has  been 
generally  "  supposed "  that  William  Penn  was  a 
good  man,  but  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming 
proof  to  the  contrary,  we  must  go  on  regarding 
him  as  a  saint.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  substitut- 
ing the  mere  suppositions  of  past  generations  for 
the  ascertained  truths  of  the  present,  if  carried, 
out,  must  inevitably  be  the  end  of  all  advancement. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  applied,  quite  as  appro- 
priately,  to  Mr.  Stone's  virtual  endorsement  (above 
given)  of  this  absurd  maxim,  to  the  effect  that  he 
(Mr.  Stone)  thinks  that  the  Lords  of  Trade  intended 
to  do  so,  and  so,  for  Penn's  benefit  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  done,  whoever  is  wronged. 
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Mr.  Walter  B.  Seaife1  says :  "Baltimore  remained 
quiescent  while  York  held  Delaware,  because,  he 
said,  he  did  not  wish  to  dispute  the  title  of  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  ;  and  this,"  Mr. 
Seaife  goes  on  to  say,  "was  no  doubt  a  fact,  but  it 
was  not  a  valid  excuse,  as  it  enabled  York's  mere 
right  of  possession  to  pass  into  an  equitable  title 
by  lapse  of  time  and  by  his  improvements." 

The  premises  here  are  simply  false.  Baltimore 
was  so  far  from  remaining  quiescent  (that  is,  "  still  " 
— "not  moving"),  while  the  grasping  York  held  a 
portion  of  his  territory,  that,  as  we  have  shown,  he 
did  all  any  one  but  a  madcap  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  dare  do,  to  oust  the  intruders.  He 
laid  out  counties  and  manors,  appointed  all  officers 
necessary  for  county  government,  gave  his  colonists 
everv  encouragement  to  remove  thither,  and  many 
of  them  did  so  remove.  He  ordered  an  armed  force 
into  the  usurped  territory,  who  drove  the  Dutch 
from  the  AYhorekill  into  the  northern  extremity  of 
Delaware,  and  held  possession  of  the  reclaimed 
region  for  several  years.  This  being  the  case, 
certainly  York's  previously  baseless  claim  was 
not  rendered  valid  by  Baltimore's  quiescence.  Mr. 
Scaife's  assertion  that  Baltimore  himself  said  he 
was  quiescent,  I  believe  to  be  wholly  gratuitous. 
He  was  not  the  man   (like  certain  others  of  that 

1  The  Boundary  Dispute  between  Md.  and  Pa.,  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Bioy- 
n*pky,  1885. 
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day)  to  make  a  false   statement  even  in  his  own 
interest — much    less   (since    he  was   but   a  human 
being,  and  not  a  saint)  would  he  have  perverted 
facts  to  his  own  ruin  for  the  advancement  of  his 
grasping  foe.     Mr.  Scaife  also  states  that  York  got 
a  new  patent  in  1674;  and  states  it  in  a  way  that 
leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was  for  land  west  of  tli«- 
Delaware,  whereas,  it  was  merely  a  confirmation 
of  his  former  patent  (1664)  for  territory  east  of  that 
river.     Mr.  Scaife  further  admits  that  Penn  agreed 
with    Baltimore's    agent   to    specify  in  his   paten! 
the  latitude  of  Susquehanna  Fort  as  his  northern 
boundary,  but  says,  i;  Lord  jSTorth,  who  drew  the 
patent,  ignored  the  agreement,  and  thus  released 
him   from   his   promise."     As    to   that,  it   is    nut 
altogether  unlikely  that  the  Almighty  will  rever>< 
Mr.  Scaife's  decision  so  confidently  rendered.     Sir. 
Scaife  intimates  that  the  agreement  concerning  Sus- 
quehanna Fort  was  but  a  small  matter  after  .-ill. 
and    quotes    Penn's    "  breviat ..."    to   prove    that    h 
was  near  the  mouth  of  Octorara  Creek, — which  i- 
several  miles  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line 
and   some    twTenty-five    miles    south    of    the   40tli 
degree, — and   that   the   Susquehanna    Fort   which 
was  near  that  degree  was  built  in  the  next  eentun 
And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  map 
Augustine   Herman,  which  is  high   authority  (!;'• 
beimr  one  of  the   most   trust  worth  v  men   of  that 
period),  and  which  was  made  in  1670,  long  beturc 
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the  date  of  Penn's  charter,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  aimed  against  his  interests,  places  the 
fort  on  the  40th  degree. 

Mr.  Scaife,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Fort  is  a  mooted  point;  but  the  fact 
that  Lord  Baltimore  never  urged  that  agreement 
upon  Penn  is  good  negative  evidence  that  its  loca- 
tion was  south  of  the  true  40°."  Now,  Mr.  Scaife 
has  just  before  said  (as  above  quoted)  that  Lord 
Xorth's  omission  from  the  charter  of  all  mention 
of  this  agreement — that  the  fort  should  be  Balti- 
more's northern  boundary — released  Penn  from  his 
promise.  What  folly,  then,  would  it  have  been 
f*>r  Baltimore  to  insist  on  rights  which  were  not 
in  the  charter, — though  clearly  they  ought  to  have 
been, — when  it  was  only  too  evident  that  he  could 
not  get  those  which  were  expressed  and  specified 
therein,  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms !  The 
statement  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Scaife  that  the 
old  Susquehanna  Fort  was  near  the  mouth  of 
<  >ctorara  Creek,  and  the  truth .  of  which  he  so 
confidently  vouches  for,  he  bases  on  the  testimony 
given  in  the  "  Breviat  "  of  the  younger  Penns — the 
testimony  of  one  Hans  Stillman,  an  Indian  trader, 
who  (according  to  these  Penns)  said  he  had  seen 
a  fort  of  the  Susquehannocks  a  short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Octorara.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  at  the  present  day,  in  that  vicinity,  that 
this  so-called  fort  was  merely  one  of  those  stock- 
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acled  villages  of  which  the  Susquehannocks  had  so 
many,  as  a  defence  against  their  mortal  eneniir> 
of  the  Five  Xations,  vy  Iroquois.  They  were 
usually  called  forts  for  brevity's  sake,  although  not 
deserving  of  the  name.  I  have  before  me  now  a 
newspaper  article  written  about  ten  years  ago  by 
one  who  had  just  visited  the  spot  and  gathered 
the  local  traditions  on  the  subject.  He  says.  .  .  . 
"  Here,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Octorara  the 
Indians  had  a  village  surrounded  by  stockades, 
near  the  site  of  which,  a  few  years  ago,  some  of 
their  remains  were  discovered  while  digging  th< 
foundations  for  a  bridge,"  &c. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  had  there  been 
more  than  one  Susquehannock  Fort  at  the  time 
of  the  agreement,  the  one  designated  in  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  as  the  founding  of  a  province  wouM 
not  have  been  distinctly  specified.  Baltimore,  in 
the  conditions  which  he  imposed  upon  Penn,  calif  1 
it  simply  Susquehannock  Fort,  and  the  latter  cllti 
not  for  a  moment  question  its  locality,  but  at  one- 
gave  his  unqualified  assent.  The  only  real  diffi- 
culty about  the  Susquehannock  Fort  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  is,  whether  it  was  precisely  on.  or 
only  near,  the  40th  degree.  Both  Herman  and 
Oldmixon  in  their  maps,  place  it  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river, — the  former,  how- 
ever,  on  the  40th  degree,  and  the  latter  a  little 
north  of  that  parallel.     One  or  two  others,  comin- 
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long  after  Herman  and  Oldmixon,  state  that  it  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  mile  or  two  below 
the  40th  parallel.  That  the  Susquehannock  Fort 
of  1682  was  at  one  of  these  'two  places,  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  doubted ;  and  its  location  at  either 
place  makes  Penn's  claim  to  territory  anywhere 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay 
an  absurdity.  That  a  fort  was  built  near  the  40th 
degree,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Scaife,  even  if  true  (and  he  gives  no  proof  to  sustain 
his  assertion),  has  not  the  most  remote  bearing 
upon  the  subject. 

Since  writing  the  above,  an  official  document  of 
a  remote  period  has  come  under  my  notice,  which 
ought  to  fix,  for  all  time,  the  site  of  the  old  Sus- 
quehanna Fort  at  a  point  north  of  the  40th  degree, 
where  Oldmixon  marks  it  on  his  map  made  in 
1708.  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore,  in  his  instruc- 
tions, of  date  18  May,  1661,  to  Capt.  John  Odber, 
says:  ..."  We  do  hereby  constitute,  ordaine, 
&  appoynte  you  Captaine  of  fifty  Souldiers  raised 
within  this  our  Province  of  Maryland,  them  to 
have,  use,  &  command  .  .  .  in  this  March  to 
the  Susquehannoiigh  Forte,  .  .  .  to  the  Defence 
of  said  Forte  against  all  attempts  from  any  enemy 
to  the  said  Susquehannoughs  or  of  this  Province, 
according  to  such  Instruccons  as  you  shall  receive 
from  us  or  our  Lieuetennt  Generall,  from  tvme  to 
tyme,     .     .     .     till   the    retourne   of    the   Souldiers 
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into  this  Province  againe,  as  to  the  Captaine  of  an 
Army  or  the  Governor  of  a  Forte,  by  the  lawe  or 
use  of  warre,  may  or  cloth  belong.  Given  under 
our  lesser  Seale,"  &c,  <kc.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  a  force  which  had  been 
ordered  to  march  to  the  defence  of  a  fort,  could 
" return  into  the  province"  unless  the  fort  was  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  province,  as  those  limits  were 
understood  by  him  who  issued  the  order. 

We  must  not  forget  to  thank  Mr.  Scaife  for 
having  oiven  us — though  all  unwittinalv — in  his 
extract  concerning  Lord  Xorth's  superserviceable 
tampering  with  the  PennsyhTania  charter,  a  proba- 
ble clue  to  the  source  of  his  lordship's  inspiration 
in  omitting  from  that  instrument  the  agreement 
that  the  fort  should  be  the  boundary  between  the 
two  provinces.  We  can  now  imagine  that  Penn. 
"  squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of" — North. 
persuaded  his  lordship  that  the  fort  was  near  the 
mouth  of  Octorara  creek,  and  that  if  the  agreement 
were  inserted,  Baltimore  would  lose  a  big  slice  of 
territory,  which  he  himself  would  have  to  take — 
and  he  really  didn't  want  any  more  land,  but  water. 

"  Mr.  Penn,'1  as  we  are  further  told  by  Mr.  Scaife. 
"  earnestly  pressed  for  a  port  and  harbor  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  saying  that,  otherwise,  all  the 
great  tract  of  land  his  majesty  had  given  hin: 
would  prove  but  a  dead  lump  of  earth  to  him.' 
Mr.   Scaife  comments    on  this    to   the   effect    that 
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Term's  wish  was,  to  make  a  generous  compromise 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  colony,  and  that 
Baltimore's  refusal  betrayed  the  opposite  state  of 
feeling.  Yet  the  fact  is,  Baltimore  merely  asked 
time  to  consider  the  proposition  made  him, — cer- 
tainly a  reasonable  request,  since  it  concerned  not 
only  the  curtailment  of  his  province,  but  the  prob- 
able crippling  of  its  commerce.  Penn  refused  to 
allow  him  longer  than  one  dav  *  (as  though  it  were 
the  little  matter  of  a  ten-acre  lot,  with  an  ice- 
pond!),  and  very  plainly  intimated  that  his  influ- 
ence with  the  king  would  give  him  what  he  wanted, 
whether  Baltimore  consented  or  not.  Such  con- 
duct is  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  highwayman, 
who,  having  emptied  your  watch-fob,  demands  the 
contents  of  your  purse,  and  coolly  points  you  to 
the  force  at  his  back — though,  if  his  conscience 
should  happen  to  admit  of  the  use  of  tire-arms, 
he  would  probably  prefer  to  cover  you  with  a 
revolver.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Perm's  offer  was  not  made  in  good  faith, 
but  really  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  refused, 
in  order  that  he  might  work  upon  his  majesty 
(to  whom,  as  he  plainly  hints,  he  had  already 
resolved  to  appeal),  with  a  moving  tale  of  Balti- 
more's unneighborly  obstinacy.  In  the  one  case, 
he  would,  of  course,  have  had  to  pay  his  lordship 

1  Council  Proceedings,  pp.  39S-399. 
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a  good  round  sum, — in  the  other,  he  would  get  it 
for  nothing — which  he  much  preferred.  The  great 
wonder,  is  not  that  a  high-spirited  and  honorable 
man  like  Baltimore  should  resolve  not  to  gratify, 
on  any  terms,  the  man  who  had  just  robbed  him 
of  three  counties,  with  no  hint  of  compensation  but 
that  he  was  willing  even  to  entertain  a  proposition 
of  the  sort  from  him  until  he  had  purged  himself 
by  making  restoration  of  the  stolen  property.  But 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all  is  Mr.  Scaife's  censure  of 
Frederick,  the  sixth  Lord  Baltimore,  for  seeking 
to  stave  off  Penn's  ruinous  encroachments  as  long 
as  possible  "  by  dilatory  movements  "  and  devices. 
This  is  much  as  though  one  should  censure  the 
little  fish  for  obstinably  spreading  out  his  puny 
fins  in  order  to  scratch  the  shark's  gullet  as  he 
.passes  down  into  the  inevitable. 

Let  us  examine  the  statements  advanced  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  veteran  Bancroft.1 
who  poses  as  a  strictly  impartial  historian,  and  in 
his  preface  enlarges  upon  the  great  importance  and 
the  still  greater  rarity  of  impartiality.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  William  Penn.  "  Free- 
dom from  dissimulation,'1  he  says,  "  was  the  basis 
of  Penn's  character."  "He  was  superior  to  ava- 
rice, and  above  ambition."  "  He  held  that  virtue 
was   to  be  practised   for   its  intrinsic   loveliness." 

1  History  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  IT,  Chap.  XVI,  passim. 
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•He  came  to  the  new  world  to  try  the  k  HOLY 
KXPEPJMENT'  [with  the  largest  capitals  the. 
printer's  font  could  supply],  and  the  inward  celes- 
tial voice  dictated  a  code  for  him."  "  His  fame 
is  now  wide  as  the  world :  he  is  one  of  the  few  who 
have  gained  abiding  glory."  About  fifty  pages 
are  taken  up  in  maintaining  these  several  asser- 
tions— an  amount  of  space  which  does  not  seem  to 
prove  the  author's  consciousness  of  having  a  strong 
case. 

The  following  incident,  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  to 
whose  admiring  fancy  it  reveals  the  glorious  results 
of  sanctification,  may  possibly  lead  others  to  suspect 
the  mere  disguise  of  a  designing  Pharisee.  "  A 
company  of  traders  offered  Penn  six  thousand 
pounds  for  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna  rivers.  But' 
he  declined  the  offer,  and  rebuked  them  for  their 
cupidity.  '  I  will  not,'  he  said,  '  abuse  the  love  of 
God,  nor  act  unworthy  of  his  Providence,  by  defil- 
ing what  came  to  me  clean.  No :  let  the  Lord 
guide  me  by  his  wisdom,  to  honor  his  name,  and 
serve  his  truth  and  people,  that  an  example  and 
a  standard  may  be  set  up  to  the  nations.  There 
may  be  room  there  [in  Pennsylvania],  though  not 
here  [in  England],  for  the  Holy  Experiment.'  " 1 

Xow,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  offer  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade — a  perfectly  legiti- 

1  Bancroft,  Bist  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  IT.  p.  365. 
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mate  line  of  business — could  produce  such  a  fearful 
conscientious  upheaval  as  that  indignant  outburst 
would  seem  to  indicate.  Subsequent  events  tend 
rather  to  show  that  Penn  thought,  that  if  "  the 
poor  Indian  "  (as  he  loved  to  call  him)  was  to  be 
cheated  at  all,  he  would  dearly  like  to  have  the 
lion's  share  of  the  booty  himself.  He  made  some 
twenty  treaties  with  those  simple  people,  and 
although  the  records  of  many  of  them  are  lost 
(a  rather  suspicious  circumstance,  by  the  way), 
enough  remain  to  show  his  usual  mode  of  ne^otia- 
ting  for  a  slice  of  their  territory.  He  assumed  a 
base  line  many  miles  in  length  along  some  river, 
and  the  other  lines  were  determined  by  "running 
so  many  days'  journey  with  a  horse,  back  into  the 
country  ;  "  or  "  northwesterly  back  into  the  woods 
as  far  as  a  man  can  go  in  two  full  days'  journey," 
&c.  In  1682  he  bought,  in  this  way,  the  greater 
part  of  Delaware  and  Chester  counties  "as  far 
back  from  the  Delaware  river  as  a  man  can  ride 
in  two  days  with  a  horse ;  "  and  paid  for  it  witli 
cheap  articles  and  tinsel  trinkets  (so  tempting  to 
the  barbarian  mind)  to  the  amount  of  some  three 
hundred  dollars.1  It  is  doubtful  if  the  terrible 
"trader1'  could  have  driven  such  a  sharp  bargain 
as  that — and  it  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  many  made 
by  William  Perm — who  certainly  had  a  genius, 
such  as  it  is,  for  overreaching  the  North  American 

1  Day,  llist.  Collections  of  Pa.,  pp.  152,  153,  ami  p.  505. 
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Indian,  and  of  placating  him  (a  much  rarer  gift) 
after  the  robbery.  In  these  one-sided  transac- 
tions Penn  grossly  violated  "  Xo.  252"  of  his  855 
«'  Maxims. ''  "  Take  not  advantage  "  (says  "  252  ") 
of  the  ignorance  of  any  one,  for  that  is  next  door 
to  a  fraud,  and,  at  best,  makes  but  an  unblessed  - 
gain."  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  us  an  inkling  of  the 
dexterous  manceuvres  practised  by  Penn  in  getting 
on  the  aboriginal  blind-side:  "He  visited  the 
Indians  in  their  cabins,"  says  the  historian,  admir- 
ingly, "shared  the  hospitable  banquet  of  hominy 
and  roasted  acorns,  and  laughed,  and  frolicked,  and  , 
practiced  athletic  games  with  the  light-hearted, 
mirthful,  confiding  red  man  .  .  .  He  touched 
the  secret  springs  of  sympathy,  and  succeeding 
generations  on  the  Susquehanna  acknowledged  his 
loveliness."  1 

Markham  testified  before  the  Committee  of 
Trade.  March  17,  1684-5,  that  his  failure  to  meet 
Baltimore  in  June,  1681,  to  determine  the  bound- 
aries, was  owing  to  an  engagement  he  had  made 
to  pay  the  Indians  for  land  just  bought  of  them 
for  settlers  who  were  daily  coming  in, — "it  being 
our  custom, ?'  he  gratuitously  adds,  "not  to  buy 
any  land  unbouirht  of  the  Indians — a  thing  my 
Lord  Baltimore's  a  stranger  to,  having  taken  all 
his  by  force,  never  purchased  any  of  the  poor 
natives."  2     He  goes  very  far  out  of  his  way  here 

1  Hist.  U.  S.,  Vol.  II,  3^4. 

2  Proceeding*  of  Council,  1667—1 687,  pp.  433-4. 
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to  lug  m  this  enormous  lie  about  the  man  who.  a 
few  months  before,  had  kindly  conveyed  him,  when 
dangerously  ill — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land — to 
his  own  house  and  tenderly  cared  for  him,  thus, 
no  doubt,  saving  his  worthless  life.  Baltimore'.- 
dealings  with  the  Indians — although  he  may  not 
have  been  hypocrite  enough  to  pretend  a  liking  for 
their  uncouth  games  and  parched  acorns — are  uni- 
versally known  to  have  been  fair,  and  citations  in 
proof  of  it  would  be  superfluous.  Markham  also 
calls  Baltimore  a  knave  for  merely  taking  an  obser- 
vation with  his  (Markham's)  instrument  during  the 
hitter's  absence — he  having,  as  usual,  dodged  an 
appointed  meeting  with  his  lordship.  If  Mark- 
ham  were  not  a  mere  lackey  of  Penn,  purposely 
enlisted  to  do  the  dirtiest  work  of  his  "  master." 
as  he  calls  him,  it  might  be  worth  the  while  t" 
repel  these  frivolous  charges  at  greater  length. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  eulogy  would  be,  in  itself,  sufficient 
proof  that  he  is  prejudiced  in  Penn's  favor.  But 
there  is  further  proof.  In  the  first  place,  he  sees 
little  u*ood  in  anybody  who  presumes  to  doubt  the 
saintliness  of  his  hero.  He  hates  Chalmers,  the 
faithful  annalist  of  early  Maryland,  merely  (s<» 
far  as  appears)  because,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  confid- 
ently avers,  ''Chalmers  hated  William  Penn. 
He  says  on  one  page,1  '•  Chalmers  gives  the  most 
accurate  of   all    the    accounts   of  Maryland:''    on 

1  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  II,  p.  244,  foot-note. 
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another,  k<  Chalmers  hated  Peim,  and  recklessly 
or  passionately  falsified  him  when  treating  of  his 
dealings  with  Baltimore."  1  [As  if  the  history  of 
Maryland,  and  the  history  of  the  Baltimores  were 
not  inseparable ?/]  The  dreadful  statement  which 
the  unfortunate  Chalmers  had  made,  drawing*  forth 
this  sweeping  charge  was,  that  in  1660  the  West 
India  Company  privately  ordered  its  officers  to 
withdraw  from  the  Whorekill  on  demand  of  Balti- 
more, after  having  officially  refused  to  give  such 
orders.  It  is  really  absurd  to  suppose  that  "  Chal- 
mers hated  Penn,"  as  the  honest  Scotchman  was 
not  born  until  many  years  after  Penn's  death — 
except  as  we,  of  this  day,  may  be  said  to  hate  Cain 
for  having  slain  his  brother;  or,  to  make  a  com- 
parison somewhat  more  appropriate  to  the  present 
case,  we  may  hate  Jacob  for  having  defrauded  his 
brother  of  his  birthright :  or  still  more  appropri- 
ately, as  we  may  hate  Ahab  for  robbing  Xaboth 
of  his  vineyard. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  of  course,  enters  into  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  the  validity  of  Penn's  claim  :  but 
his  argument  is  founded  entirely  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Dutch  occupied  the  Delaware  at  the  time 
of  Baltimore's  grant.  As  he  offers  nothing  new, 
however,  to  prove  that  assumption,  (already  I 
trust,  sufficiently  refuted)  1  will  pass  on  to  a  pal- 
pable inconsistency  in  his  statements  and  conclu- 

1  Ibid.,  309,  foot-note.  / 
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sions,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  must  somewhat 
impair  his  claim  to  impartiality.  It  may  be  well, 
first,  however,  to  correct  a  misrepresentation  l»\ 
Mr.  Bancroft,  of  a  matter  of  fact  concerning  the 
Dutch  occupancy  of  Delaware.  He  says,  when 
speaking  of  the  massacre  in  1632  by  the  Indians, 
"  Before  the  Dutch  could  recover  the  soil  from  the 
natives,  the  patent  granted  to  Baltimore  gave  them 
an  English  competitor.'' *  ]NTow  this.,  language  i> 
erosslv  misleading.  It  is  admirably  calculated,  if 
not  deliberatelv  designed,  to  convev  the  idea  that 
the  Dutch  lost  little  or  no  time,  after  the  utter 
extermination  of  their  countrymen,  in  repossessing 
themselves  of  the  territory :  whereas,  as  already 
shown,  at  the  very  least,  eight  years — and  proba- 
bly twice  or  thrice  that  period — elapsed  before, 
they  made  any  attempt  to  do  so.  His  presenta- 
tion of  events  in  Xew  England,  of  the  same  date 
with  those  events  which  finally  made  the  "  hactenw 
inculta  "  clause  of  Baltimore's  charter  so  disastrous 
to  his  claims,  is  grossly  inconsistent,  in  principle, 
with  certain  conclusions  and  assumptions  on  w 
subsequent  page.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  a  different 
ox  being  gored  by  the  very  same  bull.  "  The  soil 
around  Hartford  [on  the  Connecticut]  was,"  h<* 
says,2  "  purchased  of  the  natives  by  the  Dutch  in 
1633,  and  a  fort  erected  some  months  before  tin4 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth   colony  raised   their   block 

1  Hizt.  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  II,  282.  2  Ibid.,  283. 
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house  at  Windsor  [about  eight  miles  from  the  fort, 
.ml  on  the-  same  river],  and  more  than  two  years 
before  the  people  of  [Messrs*]  Hooker  &  Ha}rnes 
ijegan  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut.  To  whom 
it  ill  this  country  [along  the  Connecticut  river] 
belong?  Like  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  [and  he 
might  have  added,  the  banks  of  the  Delaware],  it 
had  been  first  explored  and  even  occupied  by  the 
Dutch.  But  should  a  log  hut  and  a  few  straggling 
soldiers  seal  a  territory  against  all  other  emigrants  ? 
The  English  planters  were  on  a  soil  over  which 
England  had  ever  claimed  the  sovereignty,  and  of 
which  the  English  monarch  had  made  a  grant: 
they  were  there  with  their  wives  and  children — 
and  they  were  there  forever."  He  then  informs 
us  that  the  English  overwhelmed  the  Dutch  not 
by  force,  but  with  the  number  of  their  settlers, — 
and,  so,  in  the  end,  got  permanent  possession. 

Xow,  if  we  substitute  the  Delaware  river  for  the 
Connecticut,  and  Mary  landers  for  New  Englanders, 
retaining  the  word  "  Dutch "  in  both  instances, 
there  is  scarcely  any  difference  at  all  between  the 
two  cases,  even  in  his  own  presentation  of  them ; 
and  what  difference  there  is,  is  in  Baltimore's 
favor ;  for  the  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Delaware, 
after  being  there  a  few  months,  were  all  massacred 
by  the  Indians,  before  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  was 
granted,  and  no  white  man  settled  there  for  at  least 
she  years  afterwards,  and  no  one  of  the  same  nation 
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as  the  previous  settlers,  for  twenty  years ;  whereas, 
the  JVeiv  Englanders  settled  on  the  Connecticut.  n» 
Mr.  Bancroft  says,  some  months  after  the  butch,  th 
latter  being  still  there,  within  eight  miles  of  them, 
where  they  permanently  remained.  To  be- sure.  Mi- 
Bancroft  says  the  New  Englanders  soon  outnum- 
bered them,  and  in  that  way  came  to  be  considers! 
as  the  real  possessors:  but  if  true  that  was  clearly 
a  case  of  the  majority  ruling  with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  Bancroft  further  asserts,  "  Had  a  wronir 
been  suspected,  the  decision  would  have  been 
reversed  at  the  revolution  of  1688,"  1  when  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  ascended  the  throne.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft ought  to  have  known  that  Baltimore — though 
through  no  fault  of  his  own — was  never  more 
impotent  to  secure  his  rights,  or  to  redress  hi- 
wrongs,  than  at  this  very  time :  his  province  was 
never  more  distracted:  and  within  a  few  months 
after  the  revolution,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  maintains 
would  have  restored  anv  rights  that  might  have 
been  wrested  from  him,  he  was  deposed  from  hi^ 
proprietaryship,  and  so  remained  for  twenty-five 
years,  or  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Bancroft  indulges2  in  a  fling  at  his  fellow- 
historians  for  their  strictures  upon  Penn's  methods. 
—introducing  it,  of  course,  with  his  usual  eulogy, 
as  a  sort  of  effective  handle  to  his  fling.  "Mr, 
Penn,'1  he  says,  "  knew  that  his  claim  was  just,  yet 

lIbid.,  p.  394.  *Ibid.,3S6. 
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his  sweetness  of  disposition  prompted  an  apology 
for  insisting  on  his  rights."  Xow,  to  apologize  for 
insisting  on  one's  rights,  is  clearly  the  supereroga- 
tory act  of  a  persecuted  saint.  But  what  becomes 
of  the  saintship,  if  the  apology  itself  should  happen 
to  have  (like  this  one)  a  palpable  lie  on  its  surface? 
"  •  It  was  not  the  love  of  land,'  he  said,  '  but  the 
water.'  "  That  is  the  apology  which  Mr:  Bancroft 
quotes  Penn  as  having  made.  On  which  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  when  one  man  steals  several 
millions  of  acres  of  terra  firma  from  another,  the 
presumption  is  pretty  fair — at  least,  until  the  con- 
trary is  proved — that  "the  love  of  land'"  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  robbery.  "  Historians  have 
wronged  themselves,"  Mr.  Bancroft  continues  in 
a  commiserating  strain,  "bv  the  follv  of  urging 
the  eagerness  of  his  [Penn's]  own  desires  as  an 
argument  for  his  pretensions."  "  Historians  have 
wronged  themselves  !  "  That  is  to  say,  no  historian 
can  hurt  a  saint ;  and  any  effort  to  do  so,  but  recoils 
upon  the  sac-religious  madcap  who  attempts  it ! 

Of  course  Providence  sometimes  interposed  (at 
least,  on  paper)  in  favor  of  such  a  faultless  model  as 
Penn's  friends  represent  him  to  be.  For  example  : 
"  Mr.  Penn,"  says  Day,  "  embarked  with  his  second 
wife  and  family  for  his  province,  in  August.  1699. 
He  was  nearly  three  months  at  sea ;  but  this  delay 
was  providential,  for  he  did  not  arrive  until  the 
vellow  fever,  which  had  been  raging  in  the  colonv, 
16 
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had  ceased."1  The  horrors  of  the  pestilence  and 
the  consternation  which  ensued  are  then  graphi- 
cally depicted.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  often 
scrutinized  and  interpreted  with  exceeding  loose- 
ness. While  this  historian  so  confidently  avers 
that  Perm's  passage  was  delayed  in  order  to  save 
his  invaluable  life,  any  evil-minded  Marylander 
might  very  easily  persuade  himself  that  the  terri- 
ble dispensation— inasmuch  as  it  was  confined  to 
Penn's  colony,  and  almost  entirely  to  Philadelphia 
— was  sent  by  Providence  as  a  signal  retribution 
for  building  the  city  upon  Baltimore's  territory 
after  its  rightful  ownership  had  been  authorita- 
tively ascertained  and  promulgated.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke,  in  his  famous  decision  of  1750, 
proves  himself  another  advocate  of  the  Penns — his 
bias  being  shown  at  almost  every  point.  He  says 
that  the  information  given  to  the  kino-  by  Lord 
Baltimore  to  the  effect  that  the  territory  which  he 
asked  for  in  his  charter  was  "  hactenus  inculta  and 
possessed  by  barbarians,"  deceived  the  king,  as  it 
was  possessed  by  Dutch  and  Swedes ;  and  that  the 
deception  thus  practised  would  have  been  sufficient 
ground  to  repeal  Baltimore's  letters  patent;  and 
that  all  the  evidence,  taken  in  the  most  favorable 
light  for  his  lordship,  makes  the  boundaries  doubt- 
ful ;  and  that  it  is  even  doubtful  if  the  40th  degree 
was  included.     He  fixes  what    he  calls  "the  true 

1  Day's  Hist.  Collections  of  Pa.,  p.  17  ;  Clarkson's  Memoirs. 
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situation  "  of  Cape  Henlopen  at  the  point  where 
the  present  southern  line  of  Delaware  infringes 
upon  the  ocean.  Pie  seems  to  have  reached  this 
decision  partly  on  the  assumption  that  parallels  of 
latitude,  at  the  date  of  the  Maryland  charter,  were 
<t*t  much  lower  than  they  were  fifty  years  after- 
wards. This  assumption,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  gratuitous,  as  there  were  numerous  instances 
to  the  contrary.  In  1632  for  example,  the  very 
vear  of  Baltimore's  grant,  the  kino-  ordered  letters 
patent  to  be  issued  to  Sir  Edmund  Plowden  for  a 
tract  of  land  called  ''New  Albion."  It  included 
Long  Island,  which  was  described  in  the  order,  as 
"lying  between  39°  and  40°  north  latitude"1 — 
whereas  it  was  really  between  40°  and  41°.  This 
shows  that  his  majesty  and  his  advisers  supposed 
the  degrees  to  be  considerably  higher  than  they 
really  were.  In  the  patent  itself,  issued  two  years 
afterwards,  Long  Island  was  placed  in  the  same 
latitude  as  before.2  Even  William  Penn,  who  was 
peculiarly  interested  in  dragging  the  latitudes  of 
the  olden  time  as  far  south  as  possible,  repeatedly 
assured  Baltimore,  in  their  first  interview,  that 
"  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  had,  ever  since  their 
discovery,  been  universally  supposed  to  be  in  lati- 
tude 37°  5';''  and  from  this,  their  true  latitude 
does  not  vary  a  mile.  With  such  conflicting  opin- 
ions, surely  this  was  a  proper  occasion  for  the  use 

1  Scharf'a  Hist,  of  Mdi}  Vol.  I,  pp.  237-8.  2  Ibid. 
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of  the  restrictive  clause  in  Baltimore's  charter, 
which  provided  that  k,if  any  doubts  or  question 
should  arise  concerning  the  true  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  any  word,  clause,  or  sentence,  that  interpre- 
tation was  to  be  applied  always,  and  in  all  things, 
and  in  all  courts,  which  should  be  judged  to  be  the 
more  favorable  to  Lord  Baltimore." 

When  the  Lord  Chancellor  goes  on  to  say, 
"there  is  strong  evidence  of  seizure  and  possession 
by  Penn  of  that  spot  of  Cape  Henlopen,  and  of  all 
acts  of  ownership,"  it  certainly  affords  ground  for 
suspecting  that  his  application  to  this  case,  of 
ancient  modes  of  computing  latitude  led.  him  to 
mistake  the  point  which  he  indicates  as  Cape  Hen- 
lopen for  the  present  cape  of  that  name.  For  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  least  proof  (or  even 
the  assertion,  elsewhere  than  in  Lord  Hardwicke'> 
decision),  that  any  of  the  Penns  ever  possessed,  el- 
even attempted  to  possess,  through  their  colonists, 
the  former  spot — namely,  where  the  present  south- 
ern line  of  Delaware  abuts  upon  the  ocean. 

The  learned  Chancellor  further  avers,1  as  one  of 
the  grounds  of  his  decision,  that  "  Lord  Baltimore 
did  not  possess  or  enjoy  "  the  Delaware  counties, 
but  kt  only  made  attempts  to  take  possession,  some- 
times by  force,  sometimes  by  inciting  people  to 
come  there  bv  oTantino-  for  one-half  that  of  other 
places," — whereas,  the  Penns  "  were  permitted  to 

1  Decision  of  1750. 
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appoint  governors,  and  exercise  all  tlie  acts  of 
possession.''  "  I  think/'  lie  goes  on  to  explain, 
"full  and  actual  possession  is  sufficient  title  in 
settling  bounds."  And  again :  u  once  for  all,  I 
say  that  long  possession  and  enjoyment,  peopling 
and  cultivating,  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  title 
in  America."  Now,  this  is  a  boomerang  second 
only  to  Mr.  Bancroft's,  in  the  force  of  its  recoil, 
by  proving  too  much.  The  Dutch,  for  example, 
held  undisturbed  possession  for  forty  years,  of  Hew 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  part  of  Connecticut, — all 
known  under  the  name  of  ISrew  Netherlands.  On 
the  principle  announced  by  his  lordship,  England 
had  no  right  at  all  to  that  portion  of  the  continent. 
Yet  she  always  claimed  it  as  her  own — her  his- 
torians asserting  with  one  voice,  that  the  Dutch 
were  mere  interlopers,  who  were  there  by  suffer- 
ance merely,  and  who,  it  was  universally  under- 
stood, were  to  be  ousted  whenever  the  British 
government  wanted  the  territory.  And  ousted 
they  were  by  the  Duke  of  Y^ork  in  16(34, — though, 
as  we  have  said,  not  until  they  had  held  undis- 
turbed possession  for  forty  years.  Here  again  the 
ditference  in  the  two  cases  was  in  Baltimore's 
favor;  for  he,  at  least,  did  what  he  could  to  get 
possession — sometimes  using  force,  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  admits,  and  sometimes  by  other  (and 
the  only)  means  at  his  command,  whereas  the 
English  made  no  demonstration  whatever  against 
the  Dutch  in  Xew  Netherlands. 
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as  we  have  said,  not  until  they  had  held  undis- 
turbed possession  for  forty  years.  Here  again  the 
difference  in  the  two  cases  was  in  Baltimore's 
favor;  for  he,  at  least,  did  what  he  could  to  get 
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The  fraud,  or,  rather,  the  series  of  frauds,  which 
Penn  practised  upon  Lord  Baltimore  were  madt* 
doubly  base  by  the  fact  that  Penn's  fellow-Quakers, 
whom  he  made  the  greatest  pretensions  of  serving 
on  all  possible  occasions,  were  from  first  to  last, 
treated  with  kindness  by  Lord  Baltimore  and 
his  father,  and  by  all  their  officials  and  agent.-. 
The  only  instances  in  which  they  were  molested 
occurred  under  the  traitor  Fendall,  who  had  sup- 
planted the  proprietary,  and  who  during  his  brief 
rule,  committed,  many  excesses,  for  which,  of  course. 
his  lordship  was  in  no  wise  responsible.  In  New 
England  their  women  were  Hogged,  pilloried,  and 
bored  through  the  tongue  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
their  men  branded,  mutilated,  and  hanged ;  while 
even  from  Virginia  many  fled  to  escape  persecu- 
tion scarcely  less  cruel,  and  found  in  Maryland 
protection,  and  even  held  responsible  offices.  One 
might  suppose  that  such  exceptional  kindness  t<> 
loved  ones  in  the  extremity  of  earthly  affliction, 
would  beget  some  pretense  at  least,  of  gratitude 
even  in  the  veriest  reprobrate ;  and  that  none  but 
a  monster  could  return  it  by  a  series  of  deliberate 
robberies ! 

It  seems  to  be  the  especial  delight  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania  to  secure  the  reading 
of  papers  defending  Penn's  course  in  the  matter  of 
his  boundary  dispute  with  the  Calverts — papers 
which  of  course  they  never  fail  to  publish  at  once. 
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The  reason  of  this  lies  presumably  in  the  fact  that 
the  intelligent  and  honest  Pennsylvanian  when  he 
reflects  upon  the  subject  must  necessarily  feel — 
though  'of  course  in  a  mitigated  degree — like  one 
whose  ancestor  a  few  generations  back  has  com- 
mitted a  robbery — the  stolen  goods  having  ever 
since  been  regularly  transmitted  down  the  line 
until,  at  last,  his  own  turn  for  their  enjoyment 
has  arrived.  The  fact  that  the  delinquent  ances- 
tor entirely  escaped  deserved  punishment  for  his 
crime,  so  far  from  extenuating  the  guilt  oiurht 
only  to  make  the  tainted  inheritance  bear  the 
harder  upon  the  conscience  of  his  heir  and  accom- 
plice after  the  fact.  The  inevitable  result  of  all 
this  is  an  extraordinary  alertness  in  catching  at 
any  historical  straw  that  may  aid  in  floating  the 
inherited  load  of  iniquity.  Hence  the  mass  of  such 
defensive  literature  in  the  archives  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  is  enormous.  This,  in 
itself,  to  any  one  who  looks  beneath  the  surface,  is 
a  very  suspicious  circumstance ;  yet,  like  the  con- 
tinued advertising  and  puffing  of  spurious  drugs 
by  those  who  very  well  know  them  to  be  far  worse 
than  worthless,  it  is  very  effective — being  admira- 
bly adapted  to  win  general  favor,  and  even  to  lead 
some  Marylanders  to  suspect  that  where  there  is  so 
much  assertion,  there  must  be  a  modicum  of  truth. 
The  career  of  the  undisguised  conqueror  (Sesos- 
tris,  if  you  will,  or  Alexander,  or  even  Tamerlane), 
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leading  forth  his  legions  with  the  openly  avowed 
purpose  of  increasing  his  territory  to  the  utmost, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  misery  of  others,  though 
sufficiently  revolting  to  all  generous  minds,  i> 
really  less  ignoble  and  disastrous — if  we  weigh 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  political  results — than 
that  of  the  man  who,  affecting  a  holy  scorn  for  the 
use  of  all  visible  weapons,  and  professing  horror 
at  bloodshed,  resorts,  instead  of  these,  to  obsequi- 
ous fawning  upon  the  great  and  insidious  intrigues 
among  his  equals, — supplemented  by  the  simula- 
tion of  a  saintly  morality,  and  thus  trebly  armed. 
moves  irresistibly  on  to  the  possession  of  his  neigh- 
bor's patrimony — yea, — though  not  a  drop  of  blood 
be  shed  in  the  struggle.  The  conqueror  has,  at 
least,  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  such  as  they 
are, — heroically  facing  a  thousand  deadly  perils  to 
gain  his  unhallowed  end;  and  he  is  certainly  no 
dissembler — neither  of  which  postulates  can  fairly 
be  assumed  of  the  peaceable  despoiler,  who,  like 
the  pestilence,  walketh  in  darkness.  And  in  this 
connection  it  seems  passing  strange  that  William 
Claiborne  should  have  retained,  to  this  day,  the 
stigma  of  having  been  "  Maryland's  Evil  Genius." 
when  there  was  another  William,  who,  although 
he  entered  later  upon  the  scene,  was  so  much  more 
richly  deserving  of  that  unenviable  title.  The 
valiant  Lord  of  Kent  Island  openly  resorted  to  the 
sword — and  failed.  Penn  proved  mightier  than 
the  sword — and  Maryland  was  dismembered. 
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Entomologists  tell  us  of  an  insect  of  plausible 
exterior,  which  they  call  the  "  mantis  religiosa," 
and  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  "  praying  insect." 
It  gets  the  name  from  its  strange  habit,  when 
looking  out  for  a  victim,  of  assuming  a  prayerful 
attitude  and  folding  its  hand-like  claws  upon  its 
breast.  This  is  very  misleading,  and  often  fatal 
to  the  unwary  victim  that  happens  to  come  within 
reach :  for  the  mantis  is  a  praying  insect  in  both 
senses  of  the  word ;  and  so  great  is  its  greed  that 
it  often  dismembers  its  own  kind.  There  are  a 
great  many  more  of  such  insects  reverently  and 
fragrantly  embalmed  in  the  amber  page  of  history, 
than  the  most  of  us  wot  of;  and  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  of  their  presence  there  is  incalculable, 
because  insidious. 

For  more  that  two  hundred  years  William  Penn 
has  been  the  idol  of  Pennsylvanians.  Thousands, 
even  now,  in  the  seventh  generation  from  his 
advent,  boast  that  their  ancestors  crossed  the 
ocean  with  him,  or  saw  him  land,  or  conversed 
with  him,  or  shook  his  hand,  or  had  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  him  as  he  passed.  To  this  clay,  his 
footsteps  in  that  remote  period  can  be  traced  by 
mementoes  of  his  presence.  Many  a  grove  or 
single  tree  is  still  preserved  and  carefully  tended, 
because  he  passed  or  paused  beneath  its  shade. 
Many  a  wayside  spring  has  been  made  as  sacred 
as  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  by  the  mere  touch  of  his 
17 
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lips  upon  its  brim.  Houses  without  number,  which 
would  long  since  have  been  demolished  for  their 
very  unsightliness,  are  jealously  guarded  from 
decay,  because  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pennsylvania n 
they  were  beautified  by  Penn's  brief  sojourn  in 
their  lowly  chambers;  and  envied  is  the  man  who, 
standing  on  his  own  threshold,  can  say,  "  William 
Penn  once  entered  here."  At  this  very  time  his 
ardent  admirers  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
(which  the  indomitable  Cresap,  when  a  chained 
captive  in  their  streets  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ao-o,  truthfully  and  undauntedlv  told  their  jeering 
ancestors,  was  "  the  finest  city  in  all  Maryland"), 
are  preparing  to  rear  to  the  memory  of  its  founder. 
the  grandest  statue  upon  the  loftiest  pedestal  in 
this  hemisphere,  if  not  in  the  world.  Even  Wash- 
ington must  hide  his  diminished  head,  when,  to 
use  Penn's  own  vaunting  words,  this  new  "  Exam- 
ple and  standard  is  set  up  to  the  nations."  Jfor 
should  we  harshly  censure  such  devotion.  Penn 
did  much  for  his  province, — for  its  interests  were 
his  own.  He  did  much  for  his  colonists, — for  on 
their  individual  prosperity  that  of  his  province 
was  necessarily  dependent.  Of  his  flagrant  delin- 
quencies elsewhere — thanks  to  the  countless  ex 
parte  writings  just  referred  to — the  citizens  of  the 
great  Keystone  State  know  little  or  nothing.  The 
doubleness  of  his  character — or  at  least,  of  his 
conduct— could   they    be   truly    informed   on    that 
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subject,  would  indeed  bo  a  revelation  to  them. 
They  are  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  their 
**  Dr.  Jekyll  " — all  benevolence,  and  sympathy, 
and  love  to  them  at  home — the  moment  he  bent 
his  steps  southward  upon  his  neighbor's  territory, 
left  his  conscience  behind,  and  become  a  verita- 
ble "  Mr.  Hyde.5'  Hence  it  is,  let  us  charitably 
suppose,  that  honest  Pennsyivanians,  even  when 
vauntinglv  descanting  to  us — as  they  sometimes 
do — upon  the  insignificant  size  of  our  State  in 
comparison  with  their  own,  can  look  us  square 
in  the  face  without  a  burning  blush  of  shame. 

But  we,  at  least,  should  avoid  doing  honor  to 
Peiin's  memory, — -even  as  we  would  shun  death, 
or  a  moral  pestilence.  We  should  teach  not  only 
the  men  and  women  of  Maryland,  but  the  children 
too,  his  true  character.  School-histories  setting 
forth  his  life  and  actions  as  immaculate  and 
worthy  of  all  imitation,  have  held  sway  in  our 
State  quite  long  enough ;  and  it  is  high  time  that 
the  flood  of  light  from  incontrovertible  records 
were  thrown  upon  this  spurious  hero  in  both 
school  and  nursery,  that  he  may  appear  to  the 
plastic  and  impressible  mind  of  youth  as  he  really 
was :  no  fit  model  for  an  honorable  career. 


END. 
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A  MARYLAND  MANOR. 


Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

IN  the  year  1632,  Charles  the  First  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  as  Carl  vie  said,  was  taught  by 
Cromwell  that  king's  heads  may  be  severed 
from  their  shoulders,  granted  to  Cecilius  or  Cecil 
Calvert,  second  Baron  Baltimore  in  the  Irish  peer- 
age, a  charter  for  the  territory  that  was  called 
Maryland  in  honor  of  his  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
The  charter  had  been  intended  for  George  Calvert 
first  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  name  originally  pro- 
posed for  the  colony  Was  Crescentia.  By  the  char- 
ter there  was  to  be  an  annual  payment  of  two  Indian 
arrows,  by  which  Lord  Baltimore  acknowledged 
that  the  original  title  to  the  land  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  king,  and  that  the  soil  granted 
to  him  yet  belonged  to  the  British  throne.  Entire 
exemption  from  foreign  taxation  was  conceded  to 
the  colonists.  Lord  Baltimore  did  not  come  to  the 
New  World,  but  gave  the  management  of  the 
colony  to  his  brother  Leonard  Calvert,  first  gov- 
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ernor  of  Maryland.  He  designed  that  the  lands 
should  be  owned  in  large  tracts  and  desired  to 
found  a  feudal  nobility  with  hereditary  titles  and 
privileges.-  More  than  a  century  later  the  Elder 
Pitt  would  have  endowed  Canada  with  an 'heredi- 
tary peerage,  but  at  both  periods  the  New  World 
repelled  aristocratic  inoculation.  Hereditary  aris- 
tocracy is  impossible  without  primogeniture  and 
entail,  which  American  democratic  equality  will 
not  tolerate.     With  Burns  we  believe, 


"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp — 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

Had  Lord  Baltimore's  special  order  of  commission 
to  his  brother  Leonard,  dated  at  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, 8th  August,  1636,  been  fully  executed,  a 
great  part  of  Maryland  would  have  been  parcelled 
out  in  grants  of  manors  of  two  or  more  thousand 
acres,  giving  to  their  proprietors  not  only  the  right 
of  soil,  but  of  holding  courts  baron  and  courts  leet 
to  decide  upon  personal  claims  and  also  of  prop- 
erty. These  rights  of  jurisdiction  were  to  descend 
from  the  original  owner  to  his  heirs.  The  earlv 
records  are  filled  with  such  grants :  to  George 
Talbot,  of  Susquehanna  Manor  in  Cecil  county, 
to  Marinaduke  Tilden,  of  Great  Oak  Manor  on 
Eastern  ]NTeck,  to  George  Evelyn,  of  the  Manor  of 
Evelynton  in  St.  Mary's  county,  and  many  others. 
In  the  records  of  this  society  are  preserved  the  rent- 


roll  of  Queen  Anne's  Manor,  and  a  statement  of 
the  sale,  in  a  single  year,  of  twenty-seven  manors, 
embracing  1.00,000  acres.  These  manors  were 
granted  by  the  Lord  Proprietor,  whereas  in  New 
York  the  only  conquered  colony,  the. titles  to  man- 
ors were  derived  directly  from  the  king. 

The  idea  of  founding  an  aristocracy  in  Maryland 
seems  from  the  very  first  to  have  been  of  no  effect, 
as  no  sino-lc  title  was  ever  created  and  none  reco^- 
nized,  but  that  of  Lord  Baltimore  himself,  although 
in  some  of  the  early  manors  baronial  courts  were 
held  The  manors  were  soon  sub- divided  among 
the  different  descendants  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors, and  the  last  one  ceased  to  exist  in  its  entirety 
with  the  death  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll  ton 
lifty-scven  years  ago,  although  to  the  present  day, 
many  Maryland  estates  are  still  called  manors 
such  as  my  Lady's  Manor,  Doughoregan  Manor 
and  Bohemia  Manor,  the  subject  of  this  address. 

The  first  governor  of  Marvland  and  his  succes- 
sots  claimed  not  only  what  is  now  included  in  the 
State,  but  also  all  the  land  and  water  east  of  it  as 
far  as  the  present  State  of  New  Jersey,  including 
the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  then  occupied  by 
the  Dutch.  Director  General  Stuyvesant  in  1G59, 
decided  to  send  deputies  to  confer  with  the  Mary- 
land authorities  as  to  their  respective  claims  to 
South  river  as  it  was  then  called,  and  the  adjacent 
country.     For  this  mission  he  selected  Augustine 
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Herman,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  New  Nether- 
land  with  whom  was  associated  Resolved  Waldron 
as  Secretary.  The  surveyors  crossed  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Elk  river,  and  thence  down  the  Chesa- 
peake to  St.  Mary's,  the  seat  of  government,  where 
they  met  Governor  Fendall.  As  neither  party  was 
willing  to  concede  their  claims  to  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, the  result  of  their  friendly  but  formal  inter- 
view extending  over  several  days  was,  that  as 
suggested  by  Herman,  the  question  of  boundaries 
should  be  submitted  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. -  It  was  so  referred,  and  Delaware  was  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  Maryland,  but  in 
time  became  an  independent  State.  The  papers 
submitted  on  this  occasion  by  Stuyvesant's  repre- 
sentative to  Fendall,  and  the  journal  of  his  journey 
and  negotiations  to  be  seen  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Xew  York  Colonial  Documents,  prove  Her- 
man to  have  been  a  man  of  ability.  Secretary 
Waldron  returned  to  Xew  Amsterdam  with  an 
account  of  the  negotiations,  and  Herman  proceeded 
to  Virginia,  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  Stuy- 
vesant,  "to  inquire  of  the  governor  what  is  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  to  create  a  division  between 
them  both,  (/.  e.,  Maryland  and  Virginia)  and 
purge  ourselves  of  the  Slander  of  stirring  up  the 
Indians  to  murder  English  at  Accomac."  Her- 
man appears  to  have  remained  in  Virginia  Severn  1 
months,  for  the  authorities  of  New  Amsterdam  <>n 
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dispatching  another  mission  in  February,  1660, 
instructed  the  surveys  to  inquire  in  Maryland  if 
danger  threatened  the  South  river,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advice  of  Augustine  Herman 
then  in  Virginia.  Before  his  departure  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  ancestors  of  our  first  and 
last  Presidents — George  Washington  and  Benja- 
min Harrison. 

On  Herman's  return  journey  he  passed  through 
what  he  afterwards  named  Cecil  county,  and  so 
much  was  he  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  that  he  wrote  to  Lord  Baltimore  offering 
to  make  a  map  of  Maryland — then  much  needed 
to  settle  boundary  disputes — in  consideration  of  the 
grant  of  a  manor.  The  proposition  was  promptly 
accepted.  The  proprietary  of  the  palatinate  in  due 
time  became  possessed  of  an  admirable  map  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  Herman  lord  of  sev- 
eral manors  of  about  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the 
most  attractive  land  in  Cecil  and  New  Castle  coun- 
ties on  the  largest  of  which  in  honor  of  his  native 
land  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Bohemia  Manor. 

Augustine  Herman *  was  a  native  of  Prague 
where,  as  I  learned  when  in  that  city  a  few  win- 
ters ago,  he  was  born  about  the  year  1608.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ephraim  Augustine  Herman,  Coun- 
cilman of  Prague  and  his  wife  Beatrice,  daughter 

'The  name  is  variously  spelled  Hermans,  Ilarman,  Harmans,  Ileerman, 
Htvrmans,  Heermann,  Heermanns,  ami  Hyeiman. 
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of  Casper  Redcl.  He  received  a  good  educating 
in  his  native  city  and  rapidly  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  languages,  speaking  Spanish,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German  and  Latin.1  Herman  was  ;i 
surveyor  by  profession  being  also  skilful  as  an 
artist,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  portrait  of  himself, 
and  a  fine  drawing  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  was 
engraved  on  Nicholas  Jan  Visscher's  map  "  Novj 
Belgii  Novaeque  Aiiglke  nee  non  partes  Virginia* " 
published  in  1650-6,  and  also  in  a  reduced  scale 
from  Visscher's  map  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
of  Vanderdonck's  "  Description  of  New  Nether- 
land.'1  Herman  served  in  several  campaign- 
under  his  illustrious  countryman  Prince  Wallen- 
stein  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  when  the 
great  Gustavus,  the  "  Lion  of  the  North,"  eloseij 
his  noble  career.  Retiring  from  the  armv  the 
young  surveyor  soon  after  entered  the  service  of 
the  West  India  Company  and  was  sent  to  New 
Netherlands  He  was  present  with  Arent  Corse n 
at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  purchase  from  the  Indians 
in  1633,  of  the  lands  which  included  the  site  <>i" 
Philadelphia  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  mouth 
of  which  river  Fort  Pcversrede  was  subsequently 
erected.  He  became  an  enterprising  and  pros- 
perous merchant  of  New  Amsterdam  and  is  said 
to  have  been  "  the  'first   beginner   of  the   tobacco 


1  Deutfich-Amerikarmchex  Mqgazin,  Cincinnati,  18SG. 
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tracks,?'  making  several  voyages  to  Holland  and 
ike  West  Indies  in  the  prosecution  of  his  success- 
ful commercial  ventures.  Latter  he  became  inter- 
ested in  privateering  and  in  1(349  one  of  the  owners 
of  a  tine  frigate  engaged  in  depredations  on  Spanish 
.-hipping  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade. 
Adrian  Yanderdenek,  who  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  lawyer  in  the  Dutch  colony 
which  is  now  afflicted  with  many  thousands  of  the 
fraternity,  describes   Herman  as  a  rreat   lover   of 
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the  country,  who  made  an  experiment  in  planting 
indigo  seed  near  New  Amsterdam  "which  grew 
well  and  yielded  much."  His  commodious  resi- 
denee  embraced  an  extensive  garden,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  present  Pearl  Street  crossing 
the  line  of  Pine  Street.  Herman  also  owned  a 
farm  in  the  Bowery  Road  with  a  celebrated 
♦n-chard  adjoining  the  country  seat  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  and  purchased  land  near  Newark  in 
Xew  Jersey.  He  filled  many  public  positions  and 
rendered  important  services  to  New  Netherland. 
In  1647  Herman's  name  appears  first  among  the 
"  Nine  Men,"  a  body  of  prominent  citizens  selected 
to  aid  the  governor  by  their  counsel  and  advice. 
Five  years  later  he  was  sent  as  embassador  to 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1653  he  was 
appointed  by  Stuyvesant,  to  proceed  to  Boston  to 
confer  with  the  New  England  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  an  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  Dutch  and 
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Indians  against  the  English.  In  September,  16oJ>. 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Herman  was  sent  as  an 
embassador  to  Maryland. 

Angiistine  Herman,  whose  career  fills  no  incon- 
siderable space  in  the  annals  of  New  Netherland, 
began  in  16G0  the  surveys  for  his  map  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  an  undertaking  of  great  magni- 
tude which  cost  him  no  less  than  ten  years  of  labor 
and  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  that  early  period  and  equal  at 
the  present  time  to  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  engraved  in  London  by  William  Faithorne.5 
The  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  or  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
published  in  four  folio  sheets  in  1670,  and  contains 
a  portrait  of  Herman  who  is  represented  as  a  very 
fine-looking  man  of  middle  age  of  the  cavalier  type 
of  that  time,  and  clearly  shows  that  he  possessed 
what  worthy  old  Fuller  quaintly  calls  a  "hand- 
some man-case."  The  map  is  entitled  "Virginia 
and  Maryland  as  it  is  planted  and  inhabited  this 
present  year  1670:  surveyed  and  exactly  drawno 
by  the  only  labors  and  endeavors  of  Augustine 
Herman,  Bohemiensis."  Recently  the  State  of 
Virginia  has  caused  a  reduced  copy  of  this  inter- 

1  William  Faithorne  the  elder,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  born  in  London 
in  1616,  and  died  in  the  same  city  in  1691.  He  drew  from  life  and  engrave*! 
a  fine  portrait  of  John  Milton.  The  critical  Merman  characterizes  the  map 
somewhat  drolly  as  "  slobbered  over  by  the  engraver  Faithorne,  defiling  tl"' 
prints  with  many  errors/'  some  of  which  he  specifies. 
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eating  map  to  be  reproduced  by  the  litho-photo- 
-niphie  process.1  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
map  may  be  seen  a  representation  of  the  Alle- 
gha  riles  above  the  present  Cumberland  accom- 
panied by  this  very  note:  "  These  mighty  hkh 
and  great  mountains  trending  IN".  E.  and  S.  W. 
and  W.  S.  \Y.  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  middle 
ridg  of  Northern  America  and  the  only  Xaturell 
Cause  of  the  fierceness  and  Extreme  Stormy  Cold 
winds  that  comes  X.  W.  from  thence  all  over  this 
Continent  and  makes  frost.  .  .  Certain  it  is  that 
as  the  Spaniard  is  possessed  with  great  store  of 
Minneralls  at  the  other  side  of  these  Monntaines 
the  same  Treasure  they  may  in  process  of  time 
;dtbrd  alle  to  us  here  on  this  Side  when  occupyed 
which  is  Recommended  to  Posterity  to  Remember. V 
A  portion  of  the  Map  is  described  as  "  Xew  Jarsey 
at  present  Inhabited  only  or  most  by  Indians." 

In  consideration  of  this  valuable  map  which 
St  uyvesant  vainly  endeavored  to  possess  and  of 
which  Washington  said  that  "it  was  admirably 
plan ned  and  equally  well  executed,' '  Lord  Balti- 
more in  accordance  with  his  agreement  bestowed 
upon  Herman  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Cecil  County 
and  later  on  in  Xew  Castle  Co.,  Delaware.  The 
first  patent  was  dated  June  19,  1GG2,  which  was 
the    vear    after    Herman    removed    his    family    to 


The  map  is  included  in  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  Boundary  Report 
'f  1*7-5. 
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Maryland.  The  patents  of  Lord  Baltimore  t<i 
the  maker  of  the  map  were  extremely  liberal  \\>v 
besides  Bohemia  Manor  there  was  granted  to  him 
"Little  Bohemia"  designed  for  his  Second  Son 
Casparus,  to  which  was  added  in  1671  "  St.  Angus- 
tine's  Manor,"  and  in  1682,  "The  Bohemia  Sis. 
ters,"  so-called  because  intended  for,  and  by  him 
devised  to  his  three  daughters.  The  title  of 
"Lord"  was  conferred  on  Herman,  together  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  incident  to  a  manor, 
such  as  holding  Courts  baron  and  Courts  leet  ! 
these  manors  were  to  beholden  (the  grant  says) 
of  Cecilius,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore  and  of  bis 
heirs,  as  of  his  manor  of  St.  Maries,  in  free  and 
common  socage,  by  fealty  only  for  all  manner  of 
service,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly  unt«» 
us  and  our  heirs,  at  our  receipt  of  St.  Maries,  ;>.t 
the  two  most  usual  feasts  of  the  year,  viz.,  at  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  Arcli- 


luThe  Court-baron  was  a  court  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  for 
purpose  of  trying  controversies  relating  to  manor  lands,  trespasses,  alio 
tions,  reliefs,  metes  and  bounds,  and  other  minor  matters.     Here  also 
tenant  did    fealty  for   his  lands  or   received  Seisin.     The  view  of  fra 
pledge,  originally  the  inspection  of  all  the  resident  freemen,  and  of 
pledges  or  sureties  which  each  had  to  give  for  his  responsibility  before 
law,  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  Court-leet  or  popular  Court,  held  tisii; 
by  the  Steward  or  bailiff' and  attended  by  all  the  resiants  or  dwellers  on 
manor,  which  took  cognisance  of  criminal  offences.    A  jury  heard  the  chat 
and  fixed  the  penalty,  usually  a  line,  which  was  afterward  revived   l>\ 
sworn  affeerors  who  reduced  it  if  excessive.     The  leet  also  took  eognisa 
of  accidental  deaths,  and  levied  deodands."     Brown's  History  of  Mary'* 
Boston,  1884. 
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angel,  by  oven  and  equal  portions,  the  rent  of  four 
j  wands  sterling,  in  silver  and  gold,  or  the  full 
value  thereof  in  such  commodities  as  we  or  our 
heirs  shall  accept  in  discharge  thereof." 

Herman  erected  on  Bohemia  River  a  large  Manor 
house  commensurate  with  his  great  landed  posses- 
sions, and  there  he  resided  with  his  family  and 
large  retinue  of  servants  whom  he  had  transferred 
from  ]NTew  Amsterdam  as  he  records  at  "  great 
expense."  He  was  the  most  important  personage 
in  that  part  of  the  colony,  driving  in  his  coach  and 
f<mr  with  liveried  servants,  and  witia  a  large  deer 
park  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing.  His 
estate  abounded  with  game  and  both  he  and  his 
sons  were  fond  of  shooting  and  of  fox-hunting.1 
Herman's  youngest  son  on  one  occasion  bringing 
down  four  ducks  at  a  shot,  complained  of  his  bad 
luck,  as  he  usually  killed  a  dozen,  which  will  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  multitudes  of  ducks  and  other 
water  fowl  that  darkened  the  creeks  and  coves  of 


1 "  In  various  ways  on  these  estates  the  traditional  sports  of  the  Mother 
Country  were  kept  up.  One  of  the  patriarchs  of  Colonial  Maryland  when 
iiii[>ortuned  by  his  relatives  to  break  the  entail  upon  his  estate,  replied, 
'hi  divide  it,  I  shall  make  as  many  fox-hunters  as  I  make  heirs.'  Fox- 
hunting was  a  pursuit  in  which  Marylanders  delighted.  In  no  character- 
istic is  the  Englishry  of  the  settlers  (to  u-e  Mr.  Freeman's  term)  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  this.  On  horses  that  seemed  almost  tireless,  and 
with  dogs  like  the  horses,  they  sometimes  chased  Reynard  across  the 
eastern  peninsula  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Atlantic.  The  return  jour- 
ney and  the  stops  at  hospitable  mansions  on  the  way  took  more  time  than 
the  pursuit  of  the  fox,  and  the  whole  expedition  sometimes  lasted  a  week." 
Old  Maryland  Manors,  Baltimore,  1883. 
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Maryland  two  centuries  ago.  Here  as  well  as  hi 
New  Netherlands,  Herman  was  employed  on  pub- 
lic business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Governor- 
Counsel,  a  justice  of  Baltimore  county,  and  a  com- 
missioner on  several  occasions  to  treat  with  the 
Indians.  He  appears  to  have  had  more  or  In- 
official and  business  correspondence  with  Roger 
Williams  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Governor  John  Win- 
throp  the  younger,  of  Connecticut ;  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant  of  Xew  Netherlands;  William  Penn  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  Lord  Baltimore  to  whom 
he  writes  in  1681,  complaining  of  attempts  to  got 
possession  of  a  portion  of  his  manor,  John  Brown- 
ing and  George  Holland  having,  as  he  says,  "pri- 
vately surveyed  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  my  Mid- 
dle Neck,  which  I  have  appointed  a  portion  for  my 
son  Casparus  Herman."  The  worthy  Bohemian  in 
his  righteous  indignation  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
them,  in  good  honest  Dutch,  iC  a  couple  of  damned 
rascals."  As  long  ago  as  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays 
was  contemplated,  for  the  early  settlers  along 
those  Bays  appreciated  the  necessity  of  sonn* 
better  method  of  transportation  than  they  then 
possessed,  and  perhaps  the  far-seeing  Herman  wa~ 
as  much  influenced  by  the  prospective  canal  ami 
the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  li«' 
was  by  the  forests  of  stately  trees  and  the  fertility 


sSr-  ''■'■' 
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<,t'  the  soil,  when  he  made  choice  of  Bohemia 
Manor.1 

In  the  Journal  of  a  voyage  to  New  York  &e.,  in 
H>79-80  by  Jasper  Hankers  and  Peter  Sluyter,  are 
to  be  found  many  particulars  relating  to  Augustine 
Herman  and  his  family.  Bankers  and  Sluyter 
belonged  to  the  Community  of  Labadists  a  relig- 
ious sect,  who  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  colonize  at  Surinam  in  South  America,  visited 
various  quarters  of  our  country  on  a  tour  of  obser- 
vation, having  for  its  ultimate  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  of  their  co-religionists.  Herman's 
eldest  son  became  tinctured  with  their  doctrines  and 
persuaded  his  father  into  an  agreement  to  convey  a 
portion  of  his  manor  to  Dankers  and  others,  with 
a  view  to  drawing  a  large  community  near  his 
domain,  and  thus  enhancing  its  value.  Herman 
conveyed  3750  acres  and  upon  this  tract  which  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  their  name,  the  Labadists 
settled,  but  nothing  remained  of  them  as  a  religious 
community  within  less  than  half  a  century  of  the 
date  of  purchase  in  August,  1684. 

Herman's  spacious  mansion,  commanding  a  line 
view  of  Bohemia  River  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1815,  and  with  it  many 
"lil  and  valuable  paintings.  Some  of  them  had 
belonged  to  the  founder  of  the   manor,  including 


Herman's  description  of  "  Bohemia  Manor." — Author. 
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his  own  and  Mrs.  Herman's  full  length  portrait.-, 
also  the  largo  painting  representing  his  flight  from 
Xew  Amsterdam.  Tradition  says  that  Hernial! 
was  once  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death,  pre- 
sumably owing  to  his  fearless  opposition  to  tin- 
tyrannical  Stuyvesant.  Feigning  insanity  he  re- 
quested that  h'*s  noble  horse  should  he  brought 
to  him  in  prison.  Herman  mounted  him  ami 
seemed  to  be  performing  the  military  exercises  of 
his  youth  when  on  the  first  opportunity  he  dashed 
through  an  open  door  or  window,  sprang  into  a 
small  boat  with  which  he  crossed  the  North  River, 
his  steed  swimming  by  his  side,  and  so  succeeded 
in  getting  back  safely  to  his  manor.  When  this 
favorite  horse  died  his  master  caused  him  to  be 
buried,  and  honored  his  grave  with  a  tombstone. 
A  similar  act  was  performed  for  his  war  horse  by 
Wellington.  The  grave  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  Strathtieldsaye  House,  built  on  that 
noble  estate,  nearly  as  large  as  Bohemia  Manor, 
which  was  presented  to  the  illustrious  soldier  for  a 
day's  work  at  Waterloo.  While  on  a  visit  to  the 
Second  Duke,  a  few  summers  ago,  I  copied  from 
the  marble  monument  the  following  inscription : 
"  Here  lies  Copenhagen,  the  horse  ridden  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  the  entire  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo.     Born,  1808  :  died,  1836. 


"  God's  humbler  instrument,  though  meaner  clay, 
Should  share  the  glories  of  that  glorious  day." 
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Augustine  Herman  died  in  168G.  His  monu- 
mental stone  is  still  to  be  seen  on  his  manor,  and 
it  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  in  the  possession  of  this 
Society.     It  contains  the  following  inscription  : 

AUGUSTINE  HERMAN,  BOHEMIAN, 

THE  FIRST  FOUNDER  & 

SEATER  OF  BOHEMIA  MANOR. 

ANNO  1661. 

By  his  will,  dated  September,  1684 — now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
and  presented  by  Herman's  descendant,  Miss  Caro- 
line Thompson,  of  Chestertown,  Maryland,  when 
in  her  ninety-seventh  year — he  appointed  his  two 
sons  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Thompson,  executors. 
A  clause  in  his  just  and  judicious  will  directs  that 
in  the  event  of  his  daughters  dying  without  issue 
the  estates  known  as  the  Three  Bohemian  Sisters 
shall  be  appropriated  and  held  by  the  authorities 
<>f  the  Palatinate  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Lutheran  institution  of  learning  and 
charity,  to  be  known  by  his  name. 

Augustine  Herman  married  in  NewT  Amsterdam, 
in  1650,  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Varleth,  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  of  the  place,  whose  second  wrife 
was  Anna  Stuyvesant,  widow  of  Samuel  Bayard 
and  ancestor  of  the  Bayard  family  of  this  country. 
Herman  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  who  all 
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married,  and  among  their  descendants  may  bo 
mentioned  the  wives  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  Col. 
Edward  Oldham,  a  most  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Maryland  line  who  fought  gallantly  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  elsewhere  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Other  descendants  of  the  daughters  are  still  living 
on  the  manor,  but  not  a  soul  bearing  Herman's 
name — the  last  male,  a  great-grandson,  having  died 
in  1739.  Ephraim,  the  second  lord  of  the  manor, 
died  in  1689,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Casparus,  third  lord  of  Bohemia  Manor,  who  died 
in  1704,  and  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Ephraim  Augustine,  fourth  and  last  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  died  in  1735.  By  his  second  wife,  a 
Miss  Catherine  Ward,  of  Cecil  Co.,  Maryland, 
whom  he  married  after  the  year  1686,  when  he 
petitioned  the  Maryland  Assembly  for  the  naturali- 
zation of  himself,  his  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
he  had  no  children  Herman's  name  and  nation- 
ality is  perpetuated  in  his  adopted  country  and  in 
the  Palatinate  by  being  applied  to  Bohemia  Manor. 
Bohemia  River,  St.  Augustine's  Church.  St.  Augus- 
tine's Manor,  and  to  the  attractive  little  town  o( 
Port  Herman. 

Another  person  connected  with  Bohemia  Manor, 
of  whom  I  desire  to  speak  more  briefly,  is  John 
Bayard,  who  was,  as  Bancroft  says,  "a  patriot  of 
singular  purity  of  character. "  He  was  born  on 
Bohemia   Manor,  August    11,  173S.      He  was  the 
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great-grandson  of  Samuel  Bayard,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Amsterdam,    of    French    Huguenot   extraction. 
who    married    a   sister  of    Peter   Stuyvesant,    the 
last   Dutch  governor  of  New    Netherlands.     The 
widow    of    Samuel,    with    her   three    sons   and    a 
daughter,  accompanied  Stuyvesant,  who  was  him- 
self married  to  Judith  Bayard,  a  sister  of  Samuel, 
to  Xew  Amsterdam  in   1647.     Petrus,  the  eldest 
son   of    Madame    Bayard,    who  was   named    after 
his    Uncle    Stuyvesant,    in    1675    received    from 
Governor    Andros    a    grant   of  an    island    of    600 
acres    in   the  Delaware    River,    which   four   years 
later  he  purchased  from  the  Indians.     The  deed 
describes  it  as  Bompies  Hook  Island  (now  known 
as  Bombay  Hook)  and  it  is  signed  with  the  mark 
of  a  turtle,  that  being  the  sign  of  the  Delaware 
chiefs.      As    readers    of    Cooper's    "  Last    of   the 
Mohicans,"  will   remember,  the   discovery  of  the 
sign  of  the  turtle  tatooed  on  the  breast  of  Uncas 
saved  his  life.     The  joining  of  the  son  of  the  chief 
in  this  deed  of  quit  claim,  wdufd  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  entail  among  the  Indians. 
Abandoning  his  purpose  of  building  and  residing 
on  his  new  purchase,  Bayard  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Labadists  who  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Dutch 
Church  but  adopted  other  opinions  and  practices 
not  recognized   bv  the  Reformed    Church,  and  in 
16<S4  he  assisted  them  in  the  purchase  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  four  necks  of  land  which  have  ever 
3 
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since  been  known  as  the  Labadie  Tract  of  Bohemia 
Manor.  He,  however,  soon  after  disposed  of  his 
share  of  the  property  and  returned  to  Xew  York 
where,  according  to  his  family  Bible  in  your 
speaker's  possession,  he  died  in  1699. *  'Previous 
to  his  father's  death  Samuel  Bayard  in  1698  pur- 
chased land  on  Bohemia  Manor  and  erected  what 
was  then  and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
"Great  House,"  where  his  grandsons  John  and 
James  Ashton  Bayard  were  born,  their  ao-es  differ- 
ing  half  an  hour.  Their  father  James  having  died 
without  a  will  and  John,  being  the  eldest  son,  he 
became  by  the  colonial  laws  of  Maryland,  entitled 
to  all  the  real  estate.  Such,  however,  was  his  affec- 
tion for  his  dilatory  brother,  that  he  no  sooner 
inherited  the  property  than  he  conveyed  one-half 
of  it  to  him.  The  twin  brothers  were  educate*  1 
at  the  Nottingham  Institution  conducted  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Finley,  afterwards  President  of  Princeton 
College,  and  having  completed  their  course  at 
the  Academy  continued  their  classical  studies  at 
Bohemia  Manor,  having  for  their  private  tutor 
the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  who  became  an  eminent 
Presbyterian   divine.      At    eighteen    the   brothers 


lThis  large  and  heavy  folio  Bible  inherited  from  her  Bayard  ance-tnp- 
by  Mrs.  Jas.  Grant  Wilson  of  New  York,  was  printed  at  Dordrecht.  Up- 
land, in  1690,  and  is  illustrated  with  curious  copperplate  engravings  and 
maps.  The  title  page  of  the  old  Testament  is  missing,  but  the  volume  i- 
otherwise  perfect,  and  in  the  original  binding,  with  strong  brass  clasps  avA 
corner  pieces.     The  family  record  is  written  in  Dutch. 
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left  their  Maryland  home  for  Philadelphia  "  the 
jvnealogical  centre  of  the  United  States,"  as  Dr. 
Holmes  wittily  calls  the  Quaker  city,  John  to 
enter  the  counting-room  of  a  rich  merchaut,  while 
James  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Cadwalader.  John  Bayard  was  soon  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Philadel- 
phia and  when  only  twenty-seven  his  name  appears 
among  the  first  signers  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment of  October  25,  1765.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  held  in  July,  1774,  and  in 
January  1775,  of  the  convention  of  the  province 
which  had  for  its  object  the  case  of  the  conduct  of 
the  assembly.  He  early  joined  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
organized  in  1766,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  move- 
ment for  independence  in  Philadelphia.  His  firm 
of  Hodge  &  Bayard  was  engaged  in  furnishing 
arms  to  Congress,  and  the  privateer  that  captured 
<>ne  of  the  first  valuable  prizes  of  the  war  was  the 
property  of  Bayard  and  his  friend  Gen.  Daniel 
Roberdeau.  In  September,  1776,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  was  continued  in  that  place 
by  the  Assembly  the  following  year.  When  three 
regiments  of  infantry  were  raised  in  Philadelphia 
hi  1775,  Bayard  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  second. 
In  the  winter  of  1776-7  he  was  in  the  field,  taking 
part  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown 
and    Princeton,  and  for   his  gallantry  in   the  last 
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action,  was  personally  complimented  by  Wash- 
ington. In  March,  1777,  Bayard  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  War,  and  in  the 
same  month  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Assembly 
to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  the  year  following. 
When  a  British  detachment  passed  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Surdis  Ford  they  plundered  Bayard's  resi- 
dence at  Plymouth,  to  which  he  had  removed  his 
family  for  safety  before  the  capture  of  Philadelphia 
in  1777.  In  1781,  Col.  Bayard  was  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  in  1785,  ho 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  then  hold- 
ing its  sessions  in  New  York. 

In  the  year  1788,  Colonel  Bayard  visited  his 
birthplace  and  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  on 
Bohemia  Manor  for  the  last  time,  being  com- 
pelled to  part  with  his  estate  in  consequence  of 
his  heavy  losses  and  patriotic  sacrifices  during  the 
war.  The  same  year  he  gave  up  his  Philadelphia 
residence  and  removed  to  Xew  Brunswick,  Xew 
Jersey,  where  he  built  a  handsome  mansion  and 
entertained  many  distinguished  quests  such  as 
Washington,  Wayne,  Kosciusko,  Jay,  and  his 
kinsman  the  Patroon  of  Albany.  In  1790,  he 
was  elected  Mayor,  one  of  the  thoroughfares  was 
named  in  his  honor  Bayard  Street  and  a  few 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Judge  oi 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  Princeton  College  in  1778,  and  continued 


t<>  act  as  such  for  thirty  years,  rarely  omitting  to 
attend  the  annual  meetings.  At  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  1783,  Bayard  sat  on  the  stage 
by  the  side  of  Washington  who  in  that  year  hon- 
ored the  occasion  with  his  presence.  For  nearly  two 
score  years  he  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Alexander 
in  describing  the  leading'  men  in  the  Assembly  of 
1791,  says,  "  Colonel  Bayard  was  there  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  business,  receiving  much 
deference,  as  he  had  occupied  high  civil  offices." 
The  present  capital  of  Passaic  county,  New  Jer- 
sey, was  founded  in  1791,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Bayard's  brother-in-law  Geo.  Paterson  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John 
Bayard  and  an  incorporated  company  formed  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  manufacture  cotton  cloth.  The  company  was 
organized  at  New  Brunswick  and  was  known  as 
"The  Society  for  establishing  useful  manufactures." 
Among  Col.  Bayard's  associates  were  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, Elias  Boudinot,  Archibald  Mercy,  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  The  movement  was,  however, 
found  to  be  premature,  and  was  abandoned  in 
1796.  When  it  began  in  1791,  there  were  ten 
dwellings  and  a  small  church,  to-day  Paterson 
is  a  busy  city  of  sixty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing— chiefl v  silk. 
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Col.  Bayard  died  January  7,  1807,  and  now  rests 
under  the  shade  of  a  graceful  cypress  planted  by 
his  son-in-law  Chief  Justice  Kirkpatrick  who,  with 
his  wife,  sleep  by  his  side  in  the  burial-ground  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  last  of  Colonel  Bayard's  children  survived 
until  Xovember,  1869,  so  that  but  three  lives  link 
us  with  Augustine  Herman,  and  extend  over  a 
period  of  more  than  two  centuries !  Bayard  was 
intimate  as  a  youth  with  Colonel  Thompson, 
Herman's  son-in-law,  and  Bayard's  daughter  died 
within  two  decades. 

Colonel  Bayard  was  born  too  soon  to  relish  the 
freedoms  of  democracy,  and  there  hung  about  him, 
as  about  most  of  his  class,  a  little  of  the  chevaux-de- 
frise  of  formality  and  stateliness  pertaining  to  his 
time.  He  wras  like  his  friend  Hamilton,  a  high- 
toned  Federalist,  and  one  of  the  class  of  gentry 
who  looked  upon  themselves  less  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  than  as  their  guardians  ami 
protectors,  and  who  endeavored  to  preserve  what 
they  deemed  the  necessary  distinctions  of  society. 
Bayard's  portraits  painted  by  Benjamin  West  and 
Charles  Wilson  Peale  mark  the  broad  distinctions 
that  existed  in  society  a  century  ago,  when  the 
gentry  and  officials  appeared  in  velvet  coats,  em- 
broidered vests,  knee-breeches,  buckled-shoes  and 
powdered  hair,  and  when  no  one  below  their 
decree,  assumed  their  dress. 


I    have   thus    briefly    sketched   the   story    of    a 
Mary  lander  whose 

" — life  was  gentle,  and  the  Elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world  this  was  a  man  !  " 

And  I  can  most  truly  adopt  Lord  Erskine's  words 
in  closing  the  preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  speeches,  that 
"  I  regard  it  as  the  most  happy  circumstance  of  my 
life  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  thus  publicly 
expressing  veneration  for  his  memory." 

Although  it  is  not  claimed  by  your  speaker  that 
Augustine  Herman  and  John  Bavard  of  Bohemia 
Manor,  are  among  those  illustrious  Marylanders 
i%  upon  the  adamant  of  whose  fame  the  stream  of 
time  beats  without  injury,"  it  would  yet  seem  that 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  a  modest  place  and  kindly 
mention  in  the  annals  of  Maryland,  and  that  their 
memories  should  be  cherished  by  the  people  of 
this  State  and  the  members  of  this  Society, 

"  Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see." 

Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 

New  York,  11  March,  1889. 


APPENDIX. 


Note. — The  following  paper  relating  to  "Bohemia  Manor"  was  received  by 
«he  Maryland  Historical  Society  from  the  late  B.  U.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  is  pre- 
ferred in  its  Portfolio  Collections.-  Com.  of  P. 

Memorandum  or  Journal!  of  the  first  foundation  and 
mating  of  Bohemia  Mannor  and  Bohemia  River  Mid- 
dle neek  Adjacent  &  Appendant. 

Augustine  Herman  a  Bohemian  Born  haveing  made  1660 
I  Verier  to  Geciliiis  the  first  absolute  Lord  proprietary  of 
the  Province  of  Maryland  to  make  an  Exact  mapp  of  the 
Gauntry  if  his  Lordship  would  Please  to  Grant  unto  him 
tin-  iiboves*  Lands  for  an  Inheritance  to  his  Possterity 
and  the  Previledges  of  a  Mannor,  which  by  Lett^s  Dated 
1  s'h  Sq>tem!>er  his  Lordship  Accepted,  and  Recommended 
the  (minting  thereof  to  the  Honobie  Philip  Calvert  Esq!' 
dun  (fovernor  and  it  was  then  supposed  the  one  Tract  to 
r<»!«tain  about  four  Thousand  and  the  Other  one  Thou- 
Miid  Acres  Good  Plantable  Land  Danger  of  Indians  then 
M  Permitting  a  Certaine  Inspection  or  Survey  of  that 
{*rr  Remote,  then  unknown  Wilderness. 

^  hereupon  a  Pattant  of  free  Deenisation  Issued  forth  Jao9  14 
».*it  of  the  Office,  and  Augustine  Herman  bought  all  the 
Luid  there  by. 
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Permission  of  Govenio*  &  Counsel!,  of  the  Susquehaini 
Indians  who  Claimed  the  Propriety  (then  met  with  the 
great  men  out  of  the  Susquehana  fort  at  Spesutie  Island 
upon  a  Treaty  of  Sonldiers  as  the  old  Record  will  Testify. 

1661  And  thereupon  took  Possession  and  Transported  his 

People  from  Manhattans,  now  Xew  York  to  seat  and 
Inhabitt  with  Great  Cost  and  Charges  in  the  midst  of 
Danger  of  Indians,  and  because  there  was  a  Survey  Re- 
corded on  the  13th  September  (1659)  of  a  Thousand  Acres 
for  Philip  Calvert  Esq'  Imaginarily  on  the  Point  between 
Elk  and  Oppoquimini  River,  now  Bohemia  River  (adher- 
ant  or  Included  to  Bohemia  Mannor  His  Honor  did  let  it 
faul  to  Augustine  Herman ;  who  haveing  Proposed  to  his 
Lordship  in  England  the  Erecting  of  a  Town  thereon  : 
by  Lettr  Sept,  18 :  his  Lordship  Promised  all  Reasonable 
Previledges  to  him  the  said  Augustine  Herman  and  first 
undertakers  willing  to  have  the  Town  Called  Ceeeilton, 
and  the  County  Cecil  County;  Sending  to  that  purpose 
in  a  Charter  as  a  Foundation  to  all  other  Townships  in 
the  Province ;  Remaining  in  the  Office  under  the  (Treat 
Seal  Dated  January  24th  1661; 

A?  1662")  A  Pattent  Issued  forth  out  of  the  Office  for  the 
18?h  J  abovesd  Middle  neck,  according  to  itts  first  Immagiuary 
Computation  of  1000  Acres  more  or  less,  signed  by  the 
Right  Honobl:e 

1663  Oct.  Left :  Charles  Calvert  then  Govern1"  Bohemia  Manner 
Pattent  Issued  forth  according  to  the  first,  Immagiuary 
Computation  4000  Acres  more  or  less  understood  goode 
Plantable  Land. 

A?  1665  \        Is  the  Pattent  of  the  Adjunction  Land  Granted   1"° 

.  ep  .  o.       ^cres  Xaken  up  by  Augustine  Herman  upon  his  and  hi- 
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wif&s  Eights,  Adjoyning  to  the  Middle  Neck  uppermost 
Ummls,  or  Second  Creek  Called  Hermans  Neck  branch, 
opjKMit  to  Delawar  Landing  in  the  said  Pattant,  on  pur- 
pose, to  Ascertain  thereby  the  natural  East  bounds  of  the 
aaiti  Middle  Neck  Equaly  Distant  or  Lineally  opposit  to 
the  East  bounded  Creek  or  Coave  of  the  Mannor. 

Which  is  Confirmed  further  by  a  second  Pattent  of  the 
-aid  Hermans  Neck  bearing  Date. 

Beginning  on  the  Point  of  the  River  deviding  and  run- 
in  tr  up  to  that  said  Creek  or  Branch  (no  Other  between  can 
bear  the  name  of  a  Creek  but  are  Little  Small  Gulls  or 
Kims)  and  from  thence  cross  over  the  Neck  to  the  head 
of  Hermans  Branch  being  the  South  Branch  of  the  River 
deviding  (in  the  first  Pattant  Called  S*  Augustines  Creek. 

Augustine  Herman  was  naturalized  by  the  Assembly  iqqq 
with  all  his  Children,  with  George  and  Peter  Hack,  and 
(166$)  Confirmed  by  Pattent  under  the  Provintial  Seal  ;— 

Augustine  Herman  upon  an  Exact  View  of  his  Lands  1(357 
with  the  Pattents  finding  the  Premitive  Survay  very 
Krronius  Informes  himself,  that  there  where  more  Acres 
then  in  the  Pattant  Specifyed  and  thereupon  Craveing  a 
K«*survay,  a  warrant  of  Resurvay  Issued  forth  to  Sur- 
vivor Generall  Brooks  Concerning  Bohemia  Mannor  and 
Middle  Neck  adherent  Sometime  called  Little  Bohemia, 
*«>  Resurvay  it  Severally  &c :  (but  his  going  for  England 
deferred  it  and  the  Indians  hindered  it. 

His  Lordship  Charles  then  Governo-  by  misinformation    Recorded 
neiag  formerly  surprized  by  one  Gutter ith  and  afterwards    \y  q  fQ\o 
'd-o  by  Booker  about  Ceecilton  Land  or  Bohemia  River  Ao  A  ,  15 
Mannor  Point  who  obtained  a  Lease  for  Twenty  years       1668 
A  65;  upon  better  Remembrance  his  Lordship  gives  the 
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said  Booker  notice  under  his  own  hand  Xb™  24th  to 
Augustine  Herman,  ihvt  it  was  done  by  Mistake,  for 
that  the  said  Land  was  formerly  Intended  and  now 
Resolved  by  order  and  Directions  from  his  Lordship  for 
a  Town  and  to  be  called  Ceecilton — 

A?  1670.  Augustine  Herman  haveing  his  Mapp  finished  upon 
his  own  Cost  and  Charge  no  less  then  to  the  value  of 
about  200  pounds  Sterling  besides  his  own  Labour  and 
Sent  into  England,  he  then  Informed  his  Lordship  there. 
that  within  the  Natural!  bounds  of  his  Mannor  were 
more  Acres  found  to  bee ;  then  in  his  Pattents  Specified 
&  therefore  Eequesteth  that  it  might  be  Amplifyed  and 
added   in  his    said     Pattents  whereupon    his  Lordship 

Lett-  i    Replyed  by  Lettr  Sepr  3rd  &  Nov*  12J  That  his  Lord- 
9*r  12^  <*   sa'P  nac^  ^eceive^  no  small  Satisfaction  by  the  Rarity  of 

dated  j  tnat  Mapp  and  that  the  Kings  Majasty  his  Roy1  High- 
ness and  all  others  Commended  the  Exactness  of  the 
work. 

Aplauding  it  to  be  the  best  mapp,  that  was  Ever 
Drawn  of  any  Country  whatsoever,  with  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Press,  his  Lordship  assuring  further  that  his 
son  then  comming*  Over  Governor  a^ain  should  not  denv 
the  additional  1  Amplification  Desired  nor  anything  El- 
whatsoever  in  Reason  should  be  Expected 

1671  Api        Issued  forth  Misfortune  Pattent  Sometime  Called  Small 
3d 

hope  for  1500  Acres  of  Land  formerly  taken  up  by  Augus- 
tine Herman  upon  his  Children  and  Servants  Rights  on 
the  North  Side  of  Bohemia  Back  River  Otherways 
Called  Back  Creek — 

Api  5th  Was  Entred  upon  Record  by  Secretary  Tab  both,  hi- 
Lordships  Special  Grant  to  Augustine  Herman  for  his 
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mm  for  a  Man  nor  in  Delawar  bounded  East  with  dela- 
kvar  Kiver,  north  with  the  head  Branches  of  Appoque- 
niini.  and  on  the  South  with  the  head  branches  of  Black 
Uird  Creeks  by  the  name  of  S*  Augustines  mannor  after 
the  ditferance  between  his  Lordship  and  his  Roy?  High- 
ness Concerning  Maryland  Bounds  there  should  be  decided 

his  Lordship,  Confirmed  that  it  was  well  done  that  S*    By  Lettr 

c         i  t»  i      i  •  i      Aug8.1  30 

Augustines  mannor  aiores.  wras  put  upon  liecord  which 

he  should  maintaine. 

Augustine  Herman  haveing  sued  to  his  Lordship  for  ldT-iLett1:3 

9br  2d 
a  warrant  against  the  Seaters  upon  Sfc  Augustines  man- 
ner:  in  Delawar  aforesd,  his  Lordship  amrnies  that  it  is 
a  sufficient  Warr-  which  is  Entred  upon  Maryland  Record 
already  against  the  usurping  seaters  upon  S*  Augustines 
mannor  Land  in  Delawar,  under  his  Roy11  Highness 
Title. 

Augustine  Herman  haveing  further  in  Pursuit  of  his  Letter 
former  Peticions  Demonstrated  to  his  Lordship  in  Eng-  juiy  13th 
land  by  Plotts  in  porches  how  Bohemia  Mannor  in  its 
Circuit  and  Xaturall  bounds  by  Rivers  Creeks  and  Dela- 
war highway  on  the  heads  of  Bohemia  River  Contained 
more  Quantity  of  Acres  then  4000  Ac  :  good  Plantable 
Land  the  overplus  Consisting  most  in  Swamps  Barrens 
and  Water  Resembling  a  Penjnsula,  whereunto  nothing 
«an  be  added  nor  deminished  saveing  Ceecilton  reserved 
for  a  Town,  which  is  the  Amplification  he  so  Earnestly 
desireth  that  his  Possterity  might  not  be  Disturbed  here- 
after in  that  perticular  Referring  to  his  Lordships  favour, 
what  Rent  his  Lordship  would  please  to  Expect  more  then 
4ii  Sterling  formerly  Concluded  on,  for  that  whole  Cir- 
<uit  and  in  the  Pattent  Assertaint,  all  ready  pointing  to  his 
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Bv  Lett1 

Xbr  8th 


1675  Lettr 

gbr  nth 


A°  lt>. 


May  15. 


Lordships    Often    Promised    and    well   deserved   Gra- 
tuity*. 

His  Lordship  Acknowledged  the  Receipt  of  the  Plotts 
&  Petition  and  in  Contemplation  of  the  Good  Servis 
done  by  xVugustine  Herman  heretofore  is' very  willing 
to  Gratifye  the  Petition  in  anything  that  is  reasonable" 
haveing  given  to  that  End  Perticular  directions  to  Iris 
Son  Concerning  it. 

His  Lordship  duplicates  his  former  Grants,  and  declares, 
that  his  Instructions  to  his  Son  answers  all  Augustine- 
Hermans  Requests  being  sorry  that  he  had  hath  so  much 
Trouble  in  settling  the  Bounds  and  Survay  thereof  hope- 
ing  now  to  be  in  quiet. 

Charles  the  second  Absolute  Lord  Proprietary  of  the 
Province  of  Maryland  succeeding  Cecilius  his  Right 
Honob!e  father  now  Deceased,  and  being  desired  of  a 
Period  to  A  Hermans  Requests  Concerning  the  Ampli- 
fication of  Bohemia  Mannor  abovesaid  his  Lordship 
Caused  Hermans  Letter  dated  July  13  :  1674 — men- 
tioned above  to  be  put  upon  the  Provintial  Record  with 
the  Petition  underneath  signifying  an  order  to  the  Chieie 
Secretary  Viz  :  April  17th  lett  a  Pattent  be  Granted  tor 
the  above  mentioned  Land  and  Overplus  of  2000  Aere- 
of  Swamps  &  barrens  paying  no  more  Rent  then  form- 
erly has  been  paid  by  the  Petitioner 

And  accordingly  a  Pattent  Issued  forth  for  6000  Acres 
at  4£  Sterling  pr  Annum  Rent,  and  by  Reason  of  hi- 
Lordships  Earnest  Preparation  for  England,  nothing 
could  be  further  there  then  Prosecuted  at  that  time  :  But 
instead  of  Quiet  after  his  Lordships  Departure  fur  Eng- 
land,  According  to  his  old  Lordsr'.s  desire,  George  Hoi  Ian 
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«„-.«:  OldHeld  and  others  persumed  to  Sarvay  Privately 
K-veralJ  hundred  Acres  Laud  away  from  Augustine  Iler- 
v.\:\\\<  Bohehna  in  Baek  Creek  with  an  Intent  of  the  Like 
;j«.n  Middle  Necks  and  the  maunor  in  Bohemia  River, 
..j"  which  when  Augustine  Karman  had  notice  upon  Com- 
plaint, a  Speciall  Warr!  of  Resurvay  was  Entred  upon 
tfrcord  by  Especiall  order  from  Governed  Xath  and  his 
Hom>r  the  Chancelor  that  Augustine  Herman  should 
have  the  Overplus  of  the  Land  that  should  be  found 
u.nre  Acres  to  Contain  then  the  old  Patients  did  men- 
tion ;  whereupon  Joseph  Chew  DepuV"  to  the  Survf  Gen- 
t-nil I  Brooks,  Resurvayed  first  Bohemia  River  Middle 
JCccfc,  whereof  the  Ace:  was  made  up  to  Contain  2300 
Acres  Afterwards  Adjunction  which  proved  250  Acres 
by  Mistake  of  the  Present,  with  former  diffe ranee  of 
<  ompasses.  And  then  Misfortune  in  Bohemia  Back 
Civek  1339  Acres  (500  Acr:s  heretofore  sold  to  Bend! 
Mattsen  Excepted)  George  Holland  being  present  was 
»»f  bis  proceedings  forwarned  and  Joseph  Chew,  Leave- 
inir  the  rough  drafts  with  Augustine  Herman  promised, 
*<»  draw  fair  ones  to  Return  with  the  Certificats  into  the 
Office,  and  paid  thereupon  1916  pounds  Tob?  for  Sur- 
Vvyo™  fees  but  afterwards,  did  runaway  And  Returned 
nothing,  as  it  senee  Appeared  by  Lett"  of  the  Clerk  out 
"t  the  Office — Mr  Painter  being  oblidged,  to  make  Good 
Hie  Rights  of  the  Surplus  Lands  of  the  Adjunction  and 
Misfortune  Middle  Neck  being  a  meritorious  Gift;  And 
baveing  made  Complaint  to  Bufvaf  Gener?  Brooks  about 
»t  he  answered  that  he  would  take  what  care  he  could  in 
me  overlooking  Chews  papers  sent  down  to  him,  that  he 
(hereby  if  Possible  might  Clear  him  the  said  Augustine 
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Herman  from  Further  Trouble  in  his  sJ  Lands  :  but  fa 
died  Suddenly  the  Effect  remained  uneffeeted,  untill  now 
his  Lordships  Returning  from  England  (Augustine  Her- 
man  makes  Supplication  to  his  Lordship)  his  Two  year* 
Sickness  and  Leaneness  haveing  hindred  him  to  Com. 
down  himself  about  it  for  Redress  and  Relief  with  a 
Caveat,  sent  to  Mr  Lewellen  chief  Clark  of  the  new 
April  20.  Errected  Land  Office  that  whereas  in  the  Interim  lit 
Browning  and  George  Hollan  ;  in  secret  and  privately 
hath  Survayed  13  or  1400  Acres  of  Land  out  of  tin 
very  body  of  the  middle  neck,  he  should  Pass  nothing 
in  prejudice  to  Augustine  Hermans  Interest  notwith- 
standing those  Land  cheats  false  deluding  Allegation- 
untill  Augustine  Herman  should  have  made  his  Griev- 
ance fully  known  to  his  Lordship  himself.  Postiiiur 
mean  while  also  a  Caveat  Entred  in  Cecil  County  June? 
Court  with  another  allso  to  this  purpose  for  Land  Oftuv 
at  Sl  Marys)  to  warn  and  forwarn  Every  one  from  Buy- 
ing or  medling  with  the  said  Land,  and  beware  of  a 
Cheat  and  being  Cheated. 

Thus  far  this  Memoriall  for  a  present  Instruction  only 
whereas  Cap-  Carleton  hath  got  my  second  Middle  neck 
Pattent  to  peruse  upon  a  Treaty  of  a  Thousand  Ac"  out 
of  itt  upon  the  payment  of  1600  lbs.  Tob°  and  something 
Else  besides  but  he  Died  suddenly  before  any  Considera- 
tion performed  or  Convayance  past  dying  in  my  deb* 
besides — the  sd  Pattent  Could  afterwards  not  be  found 
among  his  Other  writeings,  however  is  to  be  seen  ujk*h 
the  Record  and  the  other  Originalls  mentioned  in  tin* 
Journal!   are  Extent  with  me  and  shall    be  Produced, 
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when  necessity  shall  require  itt  and  to  this  Truth  I  sub- 
scribe my  name  Maryland  the  13th  June  Anno  1681 — 

upon  Bohemia  Man? 

Augustine  Herman 

&  note  that  he  hath  delivered  the 
Pattent  into  the  office  &  obtained 
a  war*  of  Kesurvay  with  the  addition 
of  1500  ac"  thereunto  nothing  Else 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  Records  at  S-  Marvs. 
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MARYLAND,  INDEPENDENCE, 

i^.D  TEE 

CONFEDERATION. 


11  HE  three  topics  that  occupied  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  three  that  were  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  colonies  as  a  whole,  were 
those  of  political  independence  from  the  mother 
country,  of  foreign  alliances,  and  of  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  measures  enacted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  and  backed  up  by  British  arms. 

A  brief  portrayal  of  Maryland's  share  in  the 
execution  of  these  three  great  objects  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  enabling  one  the  better  to  appre- 
ciate Maryland's  influence  in  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  and  the  Union. 

I. 

Maryland  and  Independence. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  continuity  of  history 
it  is  not  well,  especially  in  so  limited  a  paper  as 
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this,  to  penetrate  too  far  into  the  mists  of  antiquity  ; 
for  the  task  of  searching  out  the  "first  causes"  of 
human  conduct,  as  well  as  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  lies  within  the  domain  of  speculative  phil- 
osophy, and  not  of  philosophic  history.  I  shall, 
therefore,  begin  this  relation  of  Maryland's  influ- 
ence upon  American  independence  with  an  account 
of  her  attitude  toward  the  first  immediate  cause  of 
the  Revolution — the  Stamp  Act  of  1765. 

In  1762,  before  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  in  consequence  of  the  bold  stand  taken  by  the 
Maryland  Assembly  against  the  arbitrary  demand 
of  the  proprietary,  governor,  minister,  parliament, 
and  general,  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  conduct  of 
that  war,  the  king  expressed  his  stern  displeasure 
at  the  "  obstinate  disobedience  "  of  the  Assembly 
of  Maryland,  and  censured  its  members  as  not 
"  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  king 
and  country."  This  reproof  was  administered. 
Egremont  wrote,  "  not  to  change  their  opinion," 
but  "  that  they  may  not  deceive  themselves  by  sup- 
posing that  their  behavior  is  not  seen  here  in  its 
true  light."  Thus  when  Maryland  entered  upon  her 
energetic  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was  not  the 
first  time  she  had  braved  the  British  Lion  and 
heard  him  growl;  nor  could  she  plead  for  her 
rebellious  acts  the  immunity  of  a  first  offence.  But 
when  news  reached  the  colony  that  the  duties  on 
stamped  gaper  had  been  extended  to  America,  there 


was  no  hesitation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
odious   act    should    he   received.     Meetings   were 
held  in  every  part  of  the  province,  and  the  people 
expressed   their  detestation  of  the  act   and   their 
unalterable  determination  that  it  should  never  be 
carried  into  effect,  not  only  by  bold  and  decided 
resolutions  against  it,  but  also  by  acts  of  violence 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  its  supporters. 
The   freemen   of  Talbot   county  erected   a   gibbet 
before   the  door   of  the   court   house,  twenty  feet 
high,   and   hanged   on   it   the   effigy   of  a   stamp 
informer  in  chains,  "in  terrorem,"  until  the  Stamp 
Act  should  be  repealed ;  and  they  resolved  unani- 
mously to  hold  in  utter  contempt  and  abhorrence 
every  stamp  officer  and  every  favorer  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  "  to  have  no  communication  with  any  such, 
not  even  to  speak  to  him,  unless  to  upbraid  him 
with  his  baseness."    The  effigy  of  Zachariah  Hood, 
the  officer   appointed   for   the  distribution   of  the 
stamps     in     Maryland,    was    paraded,    whipped, 
burned,  hung,  tarred   and   feathered,  buried,  and 
treated  with  every  sort  of  contumely  in  Baltimore, 
Frederick,  Annapolis,  Elk  Ridge,  and  other  towns 
of  the  province.     2sTor  did  this  unhappy  stamp  dis- 
tributor escape  with  mere  punishment  by  proxy ; 
his  house  at  Annapolis  was  torn  down,  and  he  him- 
self was  forced  to  flee  for  protection  from  the  irate 
Maryland  populace  to  General  Gage  in  the  city  of 
New  York.     But   here  also   he  felt  the  power  of 


American  public  opinion,  now  so  thoroughly 
aroused  ;  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  New  York  deter- 
mined that,  since  "  Mr.  Hood  had,  by  his  flight, 
deprived  his  country  of  that  justice  it  had  a  right 
to  demand  of  him — the  resignation  of  an  office  cal- 
culated to  enslave  them  " — he  should  not  evade  that 
resignation  while  within  their  reach  ;  they  accord- 
ingly forced  him  to  resign  his  office  and  to  promise 
never  to  undertake  the  duty  again. 

It  was  not  by  riotous  measures  alone  that  Mary- 
land expressed  her  disapprobation  of  the  tyrannical 
act.  Daniel  Dulany  of  Annapolis,  confessedly  the 
most  distinguished  lawyer  America  had  produced, 
published  a  treatise  entitled,  "Considerations  on 
the  Propriety  of  Imposing  Taxes  on  the  British 
Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  Raising  a  Revenue, 
by  Acts  of  Parliament."  In  this  treatise  Dulany 
proved  conclusively  the  utter  illegality  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  by  it  he  was  at  once  placed  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  champions  of  the  colonies  in  their 
struggle  against  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  without 
their  consent,  by  the  British  Parliament.  His 
prominence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  William  Pitt, 
in  Parliament,  took  honorable  notice  of  his  words, 
and  adopted  them  as  the  ground-work  of  his  own 
reasoning  ;  and  his  cogent  arguments  were  undoubt- 
edly  of  great  influence  in  effecting  the  final  repeal 
of  the  act  whose  illegality  he  so  clearly  proved. 
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He  struck  the  key -note  of  the  true  Revolutionary 
spirit  when  he  declared  "  that  a  garment  of  linsev- 
woolsey,  when  made  the  distinction  of  patriotism, 
is  more  honorable  than  the  plumes  and  the  diadem 
of  an  emperor  without  it.  Let  the  manufacture  of 
America  be  the  symbol  of  dignity  and  the  badge 
of  virtue,  and  it  will  soon  break  the  fetters  of  dis- 
tress." However  culpable  may  have  been  Dulany's 
reticence  in  the  actual  events  of  the  Revolution,  we 
may  believe,  with  McMahon,  that  it  was  owing 
neither  to  opposition  to  the  rights  of  America,  nor 
to  a  servile  submission  to  the  views  of  the  ministry ; 
and  "  that,  had  he  not  been  thrown  into  collision 
with  the  leaders  of  the  war  in  Maryland,  by  the 
proclamation  controversy,  and  thus  involved  in  a 
discussion  with  them  which  excited  high  resentment 
on  both  sides,  and  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  them 
until  the  Revolution  began,  he  would,  most  proba- 
bly, have  been  found  by  their  side,  in  support  of 
the  measures  which  led  to  it."   (McMahon,  I,  357.) 

But  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  not  confined 
to  individual  writers  and  unofficial  assemblies  alone. 
One  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  free-holders 
and  freemen  of  Anne  Arundel  county  to  their 
delegates  to  the  State  Assembly  "  enjoined  and 
required  "  them  to  use  .their  "  earnest  endeavors," — 
11 1.  That  our  essential  inherent  rights,  and  consti- 
tutional privileges,  derived  to  us  as  British  sub- 
jects, from  the  clear  fountain  of  the  British  laws— 
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declared  and  confirmed  to  us  by  our  charter — and 
the  usages  and  customs  of  our  province,  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  expressed  and  asserted  by  you  in 
General  Assembly.  .  .  . 

"  II.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  early  in  the 
session  by  your  House,  and  furnished  with  due 
instructions,  to  attend  at  the  congress  to  be  held  at 
New  York,  the  first  day  of  next  month  [October  1, 
1765],  there  to  meet  the  commissioners  from  the 
other  provinces  on  the  continent,  agreeable  with 
the  proposal  in  the  Massachusetts  circular  letter,  in 
order  to  confer  on  the  circumstances  of  our  country, 
and  join  in  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  his 
majesty  for  relief  from  the  Stamp  Act,  with  its 
numerous  train  of  complicated  evils  ;  and  for  redress 
of  all  our  other  grievances.  .  .  ." 

The  first  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  it 
was  finally  summoned  by  the  governor,  was  to 
appoint  three  delegates  to  the  congress  to  be  held 
at  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1765,  and  to 
provide  them  with  suitable  instructions  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  king  and  British  Parliament,  pray- 
ing "  relief  from  the  burdens  and  restraints  lately 
laid  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  especially  from  the  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Stamp  Act,  whereby  they  are  deprived,  in  some 
instances,  of  that  invaluable  privilege  of.  English- 
men and  British  subjects — trials  by  juries;  and  to 
take  care'  that  such  representation  should  humbly 
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and  decently,  but  expressly,  contain  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  colonists,  to  be  exempt  from  all  and 
every  taxations  and  impositions  upon  their  persons 
and  property,  to  which  they  do  not  consent  in  a 
legislative  way,  either  by  themselves  or  their  rep- 
resentatives freely  chosen  and  appointed."  The 
three  delegates  appointed  to  this  congress  were 
Colonel  Edward  Tilghman  of  Queen  Anne's,  Wil- 
liam Murdock  of  Prince  George's,  and  Thomas 
Ringgold  of  Kent,  who  seem  to  have  taken  a  prom- 
inent and  useful  part  in  the  actions  of  that  body ; 
William  Murdock  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  prepared  an  address  to  the  king,  and  Col. 
Tilghman  of  that  which  drafted  the  Memorial  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  '  Maryland  Assembly  in  this  same  session 
also  promulgated  a  series  of  eight  Declarations 
"which,"  says  Scharf,  "from  their  dignified  tone 
and  the  unanimity  with  which  they  were  adopted, 
form  one  of  the  proudest  pages  of  Maryland's  his- 
tory" (1,538). 

This  same  Assembly,  in  a  later  session,  rebuked 
the  governor  for  his  delav  in  convening  them  at  a 
period  when  they  were  desirous  to  unite  with  their 
fellow  citizens  in  the  other  colonies  in  the  preser- 
vation of  their  rights;  refused  to  give  him  their 
advice,  as  requested  by  him,  concerning  the  disposal 
of  a  cargo  of  stamped  paper  which  was  intended  for 
the  colony— the  members  asserting  that  it  was  "  not 
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agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents  to 
give  him  any  advice  upon  the  subject ;  "  and,  on  the 
day  after  the  Stamp  Act  should  have  gone  into 
effect  (November  2,  1765),  the  Assembly  appointed 
a  "committee  of  grievances  and  courts  of  justice  to 
inspect  the  form  of  the  oaths  of  office,  that  have 
been,  and  now  are  usuallv  taken  by  the  several 
magistrates,  and  if  the  following  clause  be  not 
inserted  in  the  said  oath,"  it  was  declared  and 
resolved  to  be  necessary,  viz. :  "  To  do  equal  law 
and  right  to  all  the  king's  subjects,  rich  and  poor; 
and  not  to  delay  any  person  of  common  right,  for 
the  letters  of  the  king,  the  Lord  Proprietary,  or  of 
any  other,  or  for  any  other  cause ;  but  if  any  such 
letters  come  to  them,  they  shall  proceed  to  do  the 
law,  the  same  letters  iiotwithstjpidiiig."  Truly, 
here  is  a  declaration  of  legislative  independence  as 
distinct  and  emphatic  as  the  far  famed  one  of 
eleven  years  later ! 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  so  boldly  announced, 
we  "find  stated  in  the  Maryland  Gazette  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  1765,  that  at  "the  last  court  in  Frederick 
county,  the  magistrates  taking  into  consideration 
the  bad  consequences  that  would  attend  a  stop 
being  put  to  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  if  any 
notice  was  taken  of  the  Stamp  Act  (which  had 
never  been  legally  transmitted  to  them) ,  they,  in  a 
very  full  court,  unanimously  resolved  and  ordered, 
that  all   the  business  and   process  of  that  court 
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should  be  transacted  in  the  usual  manner  without 
stamps,  and  that  such  proceedings  should  be  good 
and  valid.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  apprehending 
damage  to  himself  if  he  made  any  entry,  or  issued 
any  process  without  stamped  paper,  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  of  the  court;  upon  which  the 
court  ordered  him  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  con- 
tempt. He  then  submitted,  and  was  discharged, 
and  proceeded  on  business  as  formerly." 

Nor  did  the  Marylanders  stop  here  in  proving  to 
all  concerned  that  they  knew  their  rights,  and  that 
they  meant  to  assert  and  maintain  them  in  the  most 
direct  and  effective  manner  possible.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  of  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel  counties, 
and  the  deputies  of  those  of  Kent,  assembled  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1766,  at  Annapolis,  and  made 
requisition  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  provincial 
court,  the  secretary  of  the  province,  the  commissary 
general,  and  the  judges  of  the  land  office,  on  pain 
of  compulsion,  to  open  their  respective  offices  on 
the  31st  of  March,  or  earlier,  if  a  majority  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  northern  colonies  should  pro- 
ceed in  their  business  before  that  period.  This 
requisition  being  peremptorily  refused,  the  Sons 
assembled  again  on  the  day  fixed  by  them,  and 
insisted  so  emphatically  upon  their  demand  being 
granted  that  the  provincial  court  yielded,  and,  after 
receiving  a  written  indemnification  for  its  action, 
passed  the  following  order :  "  It  is  by  the  court  here 
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ordered  that  the  clerk  of  this  court,  from  hence- 
forth, issue  all  manner  of  process,  file  all  pleadings, 
give  copies,  and  transact  all  business  whatsoever, 
in  his  office,  for  which  application  shall  be  made  to 
him  by  any  inhabitant  of  this,  province,  as  usual. 
without  stamped  paper."  This  order  was  at  once 
complied  with  by  the  clerk  and  other  public  officers, 
and  thus,  one  month  and  a  half  before  the  official 
notification  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
received  at  Annapolis,  the  Marylanders  had  forced 
the  supreme  court  of  their  province  to  declare  the 
act  absolutely  null  and  void. 

Hardly  had  the  exultation  over  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  subsided,  when  Parliament  resorted  to 
a  measure  as  arbitrary  as,  and  still  more  odious  to 
the  Americans  than,  the  one  just  annulled  ;  on  June 
29,  1767,  a  duty  on  various  articles,  including  tea. 
was  imposed,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  November 
20,  of  the  same  year. 

The  Maryland  Assembly,  on  hearing  that  such 
an  act  was  intended,  declared,  before  their  proroga- 
tion which  shortly  followed,  that  "  life  without  lib- 
erty is  worse  than  death,"  and  took  steps  to  preserve 
that  liberty  from  such  an  attack.1 

The  Assembly  was  not  again  convened  until  May 
24,  1768,  when  it  at  once  took  into  consideration  the 
circular  letter  of  Massachusetts  requesting  the  col- 

1  Namely,  by  taking  up  a  collection  to  support  an  agent  to  represent  them 
in  London. 
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pnifs  to  cooperate  for  the  repeal  of  the  late  acts  of 
Parliament.  Aware  of  the  governor's  instructions 
to  prorogue  or  dissolve  them  if  they  showed  a  dis- 
position to  receive  this  letter  favorably,  the  House 
prepared  all  their  plans,  and  then  replied  to  the 
governor's  message  (that  they  should  "  treat  the 
letter  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  by  taking  no. 
notice  of  it ")  as  follows :  "  We  hope  the  conduct  of 
this  house  will  ever  evince  their  reverence  and 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  faithful  attachment  to  the 
Constitution ;  but  we  cannot  be  brought  to  resent 
an  exertion  of  the  most  undoubted  constitutional 
right  of  petitioning  the  Throne,  or  any  endeavors 
to  procure  and  preserve  an  Union  of  the  Colonies, 
as  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  revive  those  distrac- 
tions which  it  is  said  have  operated  so  fatally  to  the 
prejudice  of  both  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try. We  have  the  warmest  and  most  affectionate 
attachment  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and 
shall  ever  pay  the  readiest  and  most  respectful 
regard  to  the  just  and  constitutional  power  of  the 
British  Parliament ;  but  we  shall  not  be  intimidated 
by  a  few  sounding  expressions  from  doing  what  we 
think  is  right."  The  next  day  the  House  sent  a 
reply  to  the  Massachusetts  circular,  in  which  they 
fully  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  statutes 
referred  to  i{  do  infringe  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  no  man  can  be  taxed,  but  with  his  own 
consent,  given  by  himself,  or  his  representative." 
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This  reply  caused  their  prompt  prorogation,  but 
not  before  they  had  promulgated  a  set  of  resolutions 
against  the  obnoxious  measures,  which  for  conclu- 
siveness of  argument  and  fearless  assertion  of 
rights  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  of 
the  time. 

Maryland  also  joined — June  20,  1769 — with  the 
other  colonies  in  forming  a  strict  non-importation 
agreement,  and,  in  spite  of  wavering  in  other  places, 
maintained  it  vigorously  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  She  even  administered  a  rebuke  to  Vir- 
ginia for  having  fallen  away  from  her  non-importa- 
tion agreement,  passed  resolutions  to  break  off  all 
commercial  relations  with  New  York,  pursued  the 
same  course  in  regard  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the 
same  reason,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  sent 
ships  back  to  England,  having  refused  to  receive 
their  cargoes. 

The  times  were  rife  with  disputes ;  no  sooner  had 
the  Maryland  Assembly  expressed  her  defiance  of 
England,  than  it  became  involved  in  a  fierce  con- 
test with  the  proprietary  governor  over  an  attempt 
arbitrarily  to  extend  his  prerogative ;  the  matters 
now  at  issue  were  an  export  duty  on  tobacco  and 
the  regulation  of  official  salaries  by  proclamation. 
The  contest  was  not  confined  to  a  war  of  words  in 
the  Houses  of  Assembly,  for  the  press  and  people 
took  the  matter  up  and  carried  it  on  by  means  of 
essays,  speeches,  and  "fistic"  arguments,  with  the 
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utmost  spirit  and,  unfortunately,  rancor.  Charles 
<  Ytrroll  of  Carrollton  first  took  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs  at  this  time,  and  one  of  his  declara- 
tions that  aIna  land  of  freedom  this  arbitrary  exer- 
tion of  prerogative  will  not,  must  not,  be  endured," 
became  widely  celebrated,  and  was  used  as  the 
patriots'  battle-cry  of  the  early  Revolution. 

And  now  this  battle-cry  of  freedom  as  well  as  all 
others,  was  to  be  in  instant  requisition  ;  the  Revo- 
lution, so  long  looming  up  threateningly  in  the 
political  horizon,  was  about  to  materialize ;  and 
Maryland  showed  herself  ready  for  the  frav. 
When  the  act  of  the  10th  of  May,  1774,  closed  the 
port  of  Boston,  [Maryland  promptly  conveyed  mes- 
sages of  sympathy  and  more  practical  means  of 
support  to  the  invested  city.  Baltimore  resolved 
"  That  .  .  .  the  town  of  Boston  is  now  suffering  in 
the  common  cause  of  America,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  colony  in  America  to  unite  in  the 
most  effectual  means  to  obtain "  redress  for  her. 
And  in  a  letter  conveying  this  resolution,  with  a 
number  of  others,  to  Boston,  Baltimore's  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence  said :  "  Although  the  gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia  have  recommended  a  general 
congress  for  proceeding  by  petition  or  remonstrance, 
we  cannot  see  the  least  ground  for  expecting  relief 
by  it.  The  contempt  with  which  a  similar  petition 
was  treated  in  1765,  and  many  others  since  that 
period,  convince  us  that  policy  or  reasons  of  state, 
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instead  of  justice  and  equity,  are  to  prescribe  the 
rule  of  our  future  conduct,  and  that  something 
more  sensible  than  supplications  will  best  serve 
our  purpose."  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  published  his  opinion 
of  the  status  of  affairs  by  exclaiming:  "And  do 
you  think  that  our  pens  are  to  settle  this  mighty 
question  ?  The  bayonet  must  be  the  arbiter.  The 
people  know  their  rights — -knowledge  is  resistance 
— and  our  only  umpire  is  the  God  of  battles ! " 
Accordingly,  the  principal  inhabitants  set  the 
example  of  arming  themselves ;  and  the  delegates 
of  the  people,  assembled  in  convention,  besides 
levying  and  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
procuring  of  ammunition,  commanded  every  citi- 
zen to  provide  himself  with  arms,  under  pain  of 
being  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.  All 
this  remarkable  activity  of  martial  preparation 
occurred  many  months  before  the  actual  outbreak 
of  hostilities  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Xor  was 
Maryland  making  these  preparations  for  herself 
alone;  the  Convention,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1774,  "  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  if  the  late  acts 
of  Parliament,  relative  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 
shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
force  in  that  colony,  or  if  the  assumed  power  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  shall  be  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  that  or  any 
other  colony,  that,  in  such  case,  this  province  will 
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support  such  colony  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.1' 
John  Adams  in  his  "  jfovstoglus,"  written  in  the 
hitter  part  of  1774,  pays  this  tribute  to  Maryland's 
efforts  in  the  common  cause  ;  he  says  :  "  Maryland 
and  the  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware  have 
already,  to  show  all  the  world  their  approbation  of 
the  measures  of  Xew  England,  and  their  determi- 
nation to  join  in  them,  with  a  generosity,  and  a  wis- 
dom and  magnanimity  which  ought  to  make  the 
Tories  consider,  taken  the  power  of  the  militia  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  without  the  governor  or 
minister,  and  established  it  by  their  own  authority. 
for  the  defence  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  of  them- 
selves." 

But  Maryland  did  net  content  herself  with  prom- 
ises of,  and  preparation  for,  future  aid  to  her  Kew 
England  sister.  Money  was  liberally  subscribed 
in  every  countv,  and  several  vessels  loaded  with 
provisions  were  forwarded  to  Boston  and  Charles- 
town.  In  a  Boston  paper  of  August  29,  1774,  we 
tind  the  following  notice:  "Yesterday  arrived  at 
Marblehead,  Capt.  Perkins,  from  Baltimore,  with 
3000  bus.  of  Indian  corn,  20  barrels  of  rye,  and  21 
barrels  of  bread,  sent  bv  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Boston,  together 
with  1000  bus.  of  corn  from  Annapolis,  sent  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose." 

Maryland  thus  emphatically  countenanced  the 
patriotic  acts   of   Massachusetts,  and  thus   gener- 
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ously  supported  her  in  the  distress  visited  upon 
her  in.  consequence  of  those  acts.  But  Maryland 
herself  was  not  barren  of  equally  stirring  and 
patriotic  events ;  nor  did  Marylanders  fall  one  iota 
behind  the  men  of  Massachusetts  in  the  boldness 
and  promptness  of  their  resistance  to  English 
tyranny.  The  fame  of  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party " 
has  become  world-wide,  and  an  account  of  it  has 
come  to  be  considered. essential  to  the  completeness 
of  every  text-book  on  American  history ;  while  it 
is  hardly  known,  even  to  Maryland's  own  citizens, 
that  Annapolis  was  the  scene  of  an  event  similar 
to  that  of  Boston,  its  peer  in  every  respect,  and  in 
several  its  superior.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1774. 
only  ten  months  after  the  tea  was  dumped  into 
Boston  harbor,  a  vessel  owned  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Stewart,  of  Annapolis,  and  loaded  with  tea  con- 
signed to  an  Annapolis  firm,  arrived  at  that  pore. 
Mr.  Stewart,  influenced  by  his  British  sympathies, 
paid  the  duty  on  the  tea,  preparatory  to  having  it 
landed ;  this  so  incensed  the  patriots  of  Anne  Arun- 
del county  that,  after  having  compelled  him  to  make 
an  humble  apology,  in  a  public  meeting,  for  his 
"  act  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency  to  the  liber- 
ties of  America,"  they  obliged  him  to  lend  his 
presence  and  assistance  in  destroying  not  only  the 
"  detested  plant "  which  formed  the  cargo,  but  the 
vessel  itself.  The  brig  was  run  aground,  near  the 
Windmill  Point,  the  sails  were  set,  the  colors  dis- 
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played,  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude ship  and  cargo  were  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 
"In  this  deed,"  says  Scharf,  "  there  was  no  dark- 
ness, no  disguise,  no  veil  of  secrecy,  no  shirking 
the  responsibility,  nor  attempting  to  evade  the  risk 
of  their  actions.  What  was  done  was  done  deliber- 
ately, was  done  openly,  in  the  face  of  day  and  in 
public  meeting,  under  the  very  eyes  of  officials 
to  whom  probably  every  actor  was  personally 
known,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  note  them. 
Their  rights  had  been  contemned,  their  liberties 
invaded,  their  charter  violated,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  wrong  squarely  and  at  once,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  might."  Xor  was  this 
the  only  burnt- offering  offered  up  on  the  shrine  of 
Liberty.  Not  long  after  this  event,  a  ship  owned 
by  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  and  bound  from  that 
place  to  Baltimore  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  and  other 
articles  contrary  to  the  non-importation  association, 
ran  aground  on  a  shoal  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
near  the  mouth  of  West  River,  and  she  also  was 
burned  to  the  water's  edge  by  the  Maryland  asso- 
ciators. 

As  Mr.  Bancroft  has  shown,  the  first  suggestion 
to  hold  a  Continental  Congress  originated  with  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  of  Xew  York;  but  the  honor  of 
first  making  this  suggestion  in  a  formal  and  ef- 
fective manner,  has  been  o-enerallv  conceded  to 
Virginia.  Jfow,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts, 
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it  will  be  seen  that  Maryland  is  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  of  this  honor,  Although  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  adopted  a  resolution,  on  the^  27th  of 
May,  1774,  recommending  their  committee  of  cor- 
respondence to  invite  the  other  colonies  to  a  gen- 
eral congress,  this  letter  was  not  dated  until  the 
31st  of  May ;  and  on  this  same  day  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  adopted  a  similar  resolution,  and  speak 
of  it  as  if  they  were  the  originators  of  the  move- 
ment.  Moreover,  the  time  and  place  (Philadelphia, 
September  20th,  1774,)  of  the  meeting  was  fixed 
by  the  Maryland  Convention,  which  with  charac- 
teristic modesty,  apologized  to  Virginia  for  preced- 
ing her  in  making  this  proposition,  saying  that  she 
did  so  because  "  the  limits  of  our  province,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  compared  with  yours, 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  collecting  our  general 
sense,  before  the  sentiments  of  your  colony  couhl 
be  regularly  ascertained." 

In  the  deliberations  and  acts  of  this  ever  mem- 
orable body,  the  Continental  Congress,  Maryland 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  record  made 
for  her  by  her  delegates.  Samuel  Chase,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Thomas  Johnson,  and  Wil- 
liam Paca,  are  names  that  would  grace  the  history 
of  any  age  and  land,  and  their  efforts  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  American  liberties  have  cast  bright 
lustre  on  their  native  State. 
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While  fulfilling  her  part  in  the  peaceful  meas- 
ures taken  by  Congress  against  British  aggression, 
Maryland  proved  that  she  was  ready  and  willing 
to  resort  to  more  warlike  means.  On  April  29th, 
1775,  a  day  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  the  news 
from  Lexington,  on  hearing  that  Xew  York  City 
was  to  be  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  British, 
the  Maryland  Convention  gave  their  delegates  in 
Congress  authority  to  "  proceed  even  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, if  indispensably  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  their  liberties  and  privileges." 
The  Convention  which  met  at  Annapolis  on  July 
2Gth,  1775,  seeing  "  no  alternative  but  base  submis- 
sion or  manly  resistance,"  "approved  the  opposi- 
tion by  arms  to  the  British  troops." 

And  now  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  attitude 
of  Maryland  toward  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,— an  attitude  that  has  been  characterized  as  the 
outcome  of  jealousy,  indifference,  ruinous  conserva- 
tism, and  even  cowardice.  Of  the  latter  charge,  I 
shall  say  nothing;  the  facts  of  Maryland's  history 
make  words  unnecessary.  The  charges  of  indiffer- 
ence and  jealousy  are  also  disproved  by  the  same 
cogent  arguments, — the  facts  already  related  and 
vet  to  be  set  forth.  To  conservatism  Maryland 
certainly  pleads  guilty,  and  it  is  her  proud  distinc- 
tion that  she  was  conservative  at  this  important 
epoch;  but  it  was  the  best  of  all  conservatism, — 
what  we  know  and  admire  now  as  '  progressive ' 
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conservatism ;  not  slavish,  nor  sluggish,  nor  ruin- 
ous, but  free  and  steady,  and  rational ;  neither  held 
back  by  fear  of  Britain's  vengeance,  nor  precipi- 
tated by  rash  and  foolish  haste.  Maryland  has 
never,  at  any  period  of  her  history,  had  the  slight- 
est tincture  of  'Sans-eulottism,'  in  her  make-up, 
and  the  debt  of  our  country  to  the  Chesapeake 
State  for  that  element  of  '  progress  united  with  con- 
servatism,' at  more  than  one  national  crisis,  is 
perhaps  greater  than  is  commonly  recognized. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  Maryland,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  colonies,  was  totallv  ad- 
verse  to  political  independence  from  Great  Britain ; 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  she  evinced  her 
loyalty  to  the  King  by  numerous  resolves,  addresses, 
and  instructions  to  Congressional  delegates.  She 
was  riveted  to  England  by  ties  of  kinship,  religion, 
social  relations,  business  interests,  political  policy, 
and,  as  she  conceived,  a  strong  sense  of  duty ;  and 
ties  such  as  these  were  not  to  be  broken  without  the 
most  careful  deliberation,  and  without  the  most  as- 
sured conviction  that  such  a  step  would  accord  with 
the  future  welfare  of  the  province  as  well  as  with 
present  inclinations ;  and  they  were  not  broken  until 
the  short-sighted  tyranny  of  the  Mother  Country 
forced  upon  the  daughter  the  irresistible  conclusion 
that  it  would  best  comport  with  her  own  and  her 
people's  prosperity  for  her  to  sever  the  maternal 
connection. 
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That  this  conclusion  was  finally  reached  by  the 
people  of  Maryland  before  it  became  too  late,  is 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Chase,  the 
"Demosthenes  of  Maryland,''  who  is  said  to  have 
anticipated  in  Congress  the  regular  proposition  of 
independence  by  a  most  impassioned  and  vehement 
exclamation,  that  "By  the  God  of  Heaven,  he  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain."  Chase 
left  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  1776,  hastened  to 
Maryland,  summoned  county  conventions  in  all  the 
counties,  and  assisted  by  Carroll,  through  speeches 
and  circular  letters,  convinced  the  people  that  the 
time  had  come  for  expressing  in  words  the  inde- 
pendence which  they  had  already  virtually  declared 
in  deeds.  This  conviction  once  thoroughly  held,  the 
Marylanders  acted  with  characteristic  decision.  A 
new  Convention  was  elected,  which  assembled  on 
the  21st  of  June,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  that  Moultrie  so  gallantly  repulsed  the  British 
fleet  in  its  attack  upon  Charleston,  at  the  very  time 
that  Jefferson  was  reporting  his  draft  of  the  Decla- 
ration to  Congress  (June  28, 1776),  it  empowered  its 
delegates  "to  concur  with  the  other  United  Colo- 
nies,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  declaring  the  said 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States."  * 

Five  days  later,  on  July  3d,  while  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  was  still  considering  the  form  of  its 

'John  Adams  writing  to  Chase,  7,  1,  1776:  "Maryland  behaved  well; 
Paca,  generously  and  nobly." 
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declaration,  the  Convention  directed  the  election  of 
a  new  Convention,  "to  form  a  new  government,  by 
the  authority  of  the  people  only;"  and  on  the  6th 
of  July,  without  waiting  for  the  expected  declara- 
tion of  Congress,  and  before  its  final  ratification 
could  have  been  known,  the  Convention  formally 
proclaimed  the  Independence  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland. 

II. 

Maryland  and  the  Allies. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Maryland's 
share  in  making  possible  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, I  shall  now,  much  more  briefly,  outline 
her  share  in  the  successful  maintenance  of  that 
independence ;  and  shall  commence  with  her  influ- 
ence in  effecting  foreign  alliances. 

It  has  impressed  me  as  quite  remarkable  that 
there  should  have  been  such  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  foreign  allies  of  the  Colonies  and  Mary- 
land, — a  relationship  that  was  maintained  through- 
out the  Revolution,  and  has  been  continued  in  large 
degree  to  the  present  day.  We  find  accounts  in 
the  Revolutionary  records  of  banquets  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  to  all  the  prominent  foreigner^ 
in  the  American  service,  or  of  addresses  presented 
to,  and  received  from  them.  Lafayette,  De  Grasse. 
Rochambeau,  De   Kalb,  Pulaski,  Kosciusko,  and 
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Paul  Jones,  were  all  associated  in  greater  or  less 
degree  with  Maryland  and  Maryland  people.  The 
relation  between  Lafayette  and  Baltimore  was  es- 
pecially close;  in  a  letter  to  Washington  just  before 
the  Yorktown  campaign,  Lafayette  says :  "  The 
State  of  Maryland  have  made  to  me  every  offer  in 
their  power.  .  .  .  The  merchants  of  Baltimore  have 
lent  me  a  sum  of  about  2,000  pounds,  which  will 
procure  some  shirts,  linen  over-alls,  and  a  few  hats. 
The  ladies  will  make  up  the  shirts,  and  the  over- 
alls will  be  made  by  the  detachment,  so  that  our 
soldiers  have  the  chance  of  being  a  little  more  com- 
fortable." .  .  .  "My  campaign  began  with  a  personal 
obligation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore ;  at  the 
end  of  it,  I  find  mvself  bound  to  them  bv  a  new  tie 
of  everlasting  gratitude." 

Samuel  Nicholson,  of  Chestertown,  was  Paul 
Jones's  lieutenant  in  the  battle  between  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  Serapis.  Count  Pulaski  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  by  Congress,  in  1777,  and 
granted  permission  to  raise  and  command  an  inde- 
pendent corps;  this  corps  he  raised  in  Maryland, 
chiefly  in  Baltimore ;  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  this 
corps  through  some  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  of  the 
war,  that  the  silken  banner  waved  which  is  known 
to  the  world  through  the  beautiful  poem  of  Long- 
fellow, and  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Mary  hind  Historical  Society.  The  military 
renown,  won  in  America   by  Baron   de  Kalb,   is 
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inseparably  joined  with  that  of  the  Mary  landers 
under  his  command ;  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Maryland  Line  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  and  retained  this  command  until  his  heroic 
death  at  the  Battle  of  Camden,  in  August,  1780. l 
It  is  said  that  I>e  Kalb's  dying  moments  were  spent 
in  expressing  his  praise  of  the  noble  Maryland 
regiment,  and  his  admiration  of  Gist,  and  its  other 
gallant  officers. 

But  not  only  was  Maryland  closely  connected 
with  our  foreign  allies  after  their  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  the  Revolution,  but  she  was  also  influ- 
ential in  causing  these  actors  to  appear.  In  order 
to  identify  Canada  with  the  cause  of  the  American 
Colonies,  or  to  procure  her  neutrality  at  the  least. 
Congress  on  February  15,  1776,  "  Resolved,  That  a 
committee  of  three  (two  of  whom  to  be  members  of 
Congress)  be  appointed  to  repair  to  Canada,  there 
...  to  assure  them,  that  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to 
adopt  them  into  our  union,  as  a  sister  colony,  ...  * 

and  to  urge  the  necessity  the  people  are  under  of 
immediately  taking  some  decisive  step,  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  United  Colonies/' 
Of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  on  this  dan- 
gerous and  delicate  mission,  two,  Samuel  Chase  and 

1  October  14,  1780,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  for  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  De  Kalb  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  at  a  recent 
day  it  has  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  State  House  in  the  "Ancient  City" 
in  the  form  of  a  statue  of  the  hero;  more  a  credit  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  than  to  the  genius  of  the  artist. 
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Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  were  Marylanders ; 
and  it  was  also  "  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Carroll  be 
requested  to  prevail  on  Mr.  John  Carroll  (also  a 
Marylander,  and  the  first  archbishop  in  Ameri€a) 
to  accompany  the  committee  to  Canada,  to  assist 
them  in  such  matters  as  they  shall  think  useful. " 
This  mission  was  unsuccessful,  in  so  far  as  the  active 
cooperation  of  Canada  was  concerned,  but  this  was 
due,  not  to  the  incapacity  of  the  commissioners,  but 
to  the  defeat  of  Montgomery's  army,  the  contribu- 
tions levied  on  the  inhabitants,  the  invincible  oppo- 
sition of  the  priests,  and  more  especially,  to  the 
inconsistency  of  the  two  addresses  of  Congress  :  the 
one  to  the  Canadians  declaring  "that  we  hold  sacred 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  you  may  promise  to 
the  whole  people,  solemnly  in  our  name,  the  free 
and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and.  to 
the  clergy,  the  full,  perfect,  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  all  their  estates ;  that  the 
government  of  everv  thino-  relating;  to  their  religion 
and  clergy,  shall  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
good  people  of  that  province,  &c,  &c. ;  " 1  while  the 
other  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  declares,  allud- 
ing to  the  "Quebec  Act"  passed  by  Parliament, 
"That  we  think  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  is 
not  authorized,  by  the  constitution,  to  establish  a 
religion,  fraught  with  sanguinary  and  impious  ten- 
ets ....  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe."  ....  "Xor 

'Journals,  March  20,  177(1 
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can  we  suppress  our  astonishment  that  a  British 
Parliament  should  ever  consent  to  establish  in  that 
country  (Canada) ,  a  religion  that  has  deluged  your 
island  in  blood,  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigotry, 
persecution,  murder  and  rebellion  through  even- 
part  of  the  world.1'1 

Although  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of  European 
alliance  before  the  latter  part  of  1776,  we  know  from 
a  letter  of  John  Adams  to  Dr.  Rush,  dated  30th 
September,  1805,  that  the  first  move  in  this  direc- 
tion was  made  by  a  Maryland  man.  In  this  letter 
John  Adams  says:  "  Samuel  Chase  made  a  motion 
in  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1775  to  send  ambassadors 
to  France.  John  Adams  seconded  the  motion. 
You  know  the  state  of  the  nerves  of  Congress  at 
that  time Whether  the  effect  of  the  mo- 
tion resembled  the  shock  of  electricity,  of  mes- 
merism, or  of  galvanism,  the  most  exactly,  I  leave 
you  philosophers  to. determine  ;  but  the  grimaces.  t 

the  agitations,  and  convulsions  were  very  great,1' 
Some  idea  of  the  commotion  caused  in  Congress  bv 
Chase's  proposal  may  be  seen  in  a  speech  made  on 
that  occasion  by  the  He  v.  Dr.  Zubly  of  Georgia 
(October  6,  1775)  ;  in  the  course  of  this  speech,  Dr. 
Zubly  said :  "  There  are  persons  in  America  who 
wish  to  break  off  with  Great  Britain.  A  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  to  apply  to  France  and  Spain  ; 

1  Journals,  October  21,  1774. 
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before  I  agree  to  it  I  apprehend  the  man  who 
should  propose  it  would  be  torn  to  pieces  like  De 
Witt."  Chase  replied  to  this  speech  by  declar- 
ing that  there  was  amongst  them  on  the  floor -of 
Congress  a  Judas  Iscariot  in  the  person  of  J.  J. 
Zubly  of  Georgia ;  and  he  produced  such  ample 
proofs  of  his  assertion,  that  Zubly  precipitately 
left  Congress,  and  soon  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

Having  spoken  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  debate 
following  this  motion,  Mr.  Adams  (in  the  same  let- 
ter) continues  :  "  After  all  our  argumentation,  how- 
ever, we  could  not  carry  our  motion  ;  but,  after 
twenty  subtle  projects  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  whole 
terminated  in  a  committee  of  secret  correspond- 
ence." 

This  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  was 
appointed  November  29,  1775,  and  was  composed 
of  Harrison,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Dickinson  and  Jay. 
"  The  sole  purpose  for  which  the  committee  was 
appointed."  says  the  Secret  Journals  (Vol.  II., 
Foreign  Relations),  was  to  "correspond  with  our 
friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world."  Authority  was  given  to  them  to 
employ  and  send  out  agents  on  the  service.  It  is 
noticeable  that  none  of  the  ]NTew  England  delegates 
were  appointed  on  this  committee  (although  Han- 
cock  was  President  of  Congress  at  the  time), — 
probably  because,  by  their  support  of  radical  meas- 
ures, thev  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
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more  conservative  party  in  Congress;  this  reason 
may  be  assigned,  with  equal  probability,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  Samuel  Chase's  absence  from  this  im- 
portant committee.  Of  Chase's  prominence  in  the 
movement  towards  foreign  alliances  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  As  we  have  seen,  John  Adams  gives  to 
him  the  credit  of  first  introducing  the  question  be- 
fore Congress.  A  few  months  later,  on  hearing 
that  the  plan  of  confederation  and  foreign  alliance 
still  met  with  opposition  and  delay,  he  hastened 
back  to  Philadelphia  to  again  lend  his  support  to 
the  effecting  of  these  two  important  objects.  The 
anxietv  of  his  mind  lest  they  should  not  be  carried 
through  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  at  this  time :".... 
I  hurried  to  Congress  to  give  my  little  assistance 
to  the  framing  a  confederation  and  a  plan  for 
foreign  alliance, — both  of  them  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  which,  in  my  judgment. 

demand  the  greatest  despatch The  whole 

might,  in  my  opinion,  be  settled,  if  candour,  jus- 
tice, and  the  real  interests  of  America  were  at- 
tended to.  We  do  not  all  see  the  importance,  nay. 
the  necessity  of  a  confederacy.  We  shall  remain 
weak,  distracted  and  divided  in  our  councils;  our 
strength  will  decrease;  we  shall  be  open  to  all  the 
a^ts  of  the  insidious  court  of  Britain,  and  no  for- 
eign court  will  attend  to  our  applications  for  assist- 
ance, before  we  are  confederated.     What  contract 
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will  a  foreign  state  make  with  us  when  we  cannot 
agree  among  ourselves?  " 

In  spite  of  secret  treason  and  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  of  a  foreign  alliance,  Chase- and 
his  supporters  finally  carried  the  clay,  the  Secret 
Committee  of  Correspondence  wTas  appointed  (No- 
vember 29,  1775),  and,  as  a  result  of  their  labors, 
that  Treaty  with  France  was  secured,  without  which 
the  Revolution  would  hardly  have  succeeded.  Al- 
though the  Treaty  was  made  at  the  time  when 
Maryland  wTas  vigorously  maintaining  the  claims 
of  the  Colonies  as  a  wThole  to  the  unsettled  West- 
ern lands,  and  wras  persistently  refusing  to  accede 
to  the  Confederation  until  those  claims  should  be 
recognized,  the  Maryland  Assembly  unanimously 
approved  the  French  alliance  as  equal,  honorable 
and  wise,  and  pledged  themselves  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  and  faithfully  to  fulfil  them  as  good  and 
true  allies.  f 

In  the  hour  of  American  triumph,  Maryland 
did  not  forget  America's  debt  of  gratitude  to 
France.  When  the  British  General  and  Admiral 
in  May,  1782,  informed  Washington  that  they 
were  authorized  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  the 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  to  showT  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  French  allies,  "  Re- 
solved, unanimously,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
State  that  peace  with  Great  Britain   and  all  the 
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world  is  an  object  truly  desirable,  but  that  war 
with  all  its  calamities  is  to  be  preferred  to  national 
dishonor.  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  State 
that  any  negotiation  for  peace  or  truce,  not  agree- 
able to  the  Alliance  with  France,  is  inadmissible  ; 
that  every  danger  ought  to  be  encountered,  every 
event  hazarded,  rather  than  sullv  our  national 
character,  or  violate,  in  the  least  degree,  our  con- 
nection with  our  great  and  good  ally,  and  that 
good  faith,  gratitude  and  safety  forbid  any  treaty 
for  peace  or  truce  with  Great  Britain,  but  in  con- 
junction with  France,  or  with  her  consent  first  ob- 
tained." 

III. 

Maryland  m  the  Army.     . 


The  military  record  of  Maryland  both  on  sea 
and  land  during  the  Revolution,  is  one  of  which 
every  Marylander  should  be  proud,  and  upon 
which  he  may  be  pardoned  for  dilating  whenever 
a  suitable  opportunity  presents  itself.  The  scope 
of  this  paper  hardly  offers  such  opportunity,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  outlining  the  main  features  of 
that  record. 

In  the  first  place,  a  Maryland  man,  Thoma> 
Johnson,  first  governor  of  the  State,  gave  to  the 
American  army  its  commander-in-chief,  George 
Washington.     Virginia   claims  Washington   as  a 
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native-born  citizen  ;  Massachusetts  claims  that  she 
■jiive  him  to  Virginia;  but  the  indisputable  fact  re- 
mains that  on  the  loth  of  June,  1775,  Thomas 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  nominated  him  as  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Continental  army,  and  that  he 
was  upon  that  nomination  unanimously  elected  to 
the  position.  The  contemporary  accounts  of  this 
event  are  lamentably  scarce  and  superficial.  Tra- 
dition has  preserved,  and  current  histories  have 
repeated,  accounts  of  how  the  '  Virginians  were  in 
favor  of  Washington's  election  before  he  was  nom- 
inated/ and  how  '  John  Adams  met  Samuel  Adams 
outside  of  the  Congress  hall  on  the  very  day  of  the 
nomination  and  told  him  that  "Washing-ton  was  the 
man  for  the  place; '  but  the  fact  that  he  was  actu- 
ally nominated  and  supported  by  a  Marylander 
has  been  utterly  neglected.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
mere  nomination  seems  a  sufficiently  unimportant 
service.  But  when  we  consider  that  Washington 
had  not  then  attained  the  all  engrossing  position 
that  he  afterwards  came  to  fill  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  that  his  merits  were  then  comparatively 
untried,  and  his  name  but  little  known,  and  then 
view  his  nomination  through  the  medium  of  the 
inestimable  services  he  afterwards  rendered  to  his 
country,  this  service  takes  on  a  new  aspect,  and 
assumes  greatly  increased  proportions ;  so  that 
candor  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  it  was,  in 
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reality  a  service  eminently  influential  in  the  final 
success  of  the  American  anise,1 

John  Adams  refers  to  Thomas  Johnson  as  the 
nominator  cf  Washington  to  the  position-  of  com- 
mander-in-ehief,  placing  his  name  and  this  service 
in  connection  with  the  greatest  names  and  services 
of  the  Revolution  ;  viz.,  with  those  of  Washington 
and  the  command  of  the  army,  Jefferson  and  the 
Declaration,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  the  Resolu- 
tions of  June  7,  Samuel  Chase  and  the  motion  for 
foreign  relations.2 

Maryland,  having  chosen  the  general,  did  not 
desert  him,  but,  from  Boston  to  Yorktown  remained 
his  constant  friend  and  supporter,  sharing  in  his 
victories,  and  doing  much  toward  sustaining  his 
reverses.  In  his  darkest  hours,  when  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
before  the  alliance  with  France,  when  the  army  was 
famishing  and  freezing  in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge. 
and  when  the  Conway  Cabal  was  formed  by  officers 
in  the  army  .and  countenanced  by  members  of  Con- 
gress to  displace  him  and  substitute  Gates,  it  was 
Maryland  who  rallied  to  the  General's  support 
both  in  Congress  halls  and  on  battle  fields. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  was  one  of  the 
warmest  friends  and  advocates  of  Washington  on 

1  Gist  saved  Washington's  life. 

1  Letter  to  Timothy  Pickering,  August  6,  1822,  and  see  Letter  to  Richard 
H.  Lee.     Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  X,  page  396. 
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the  Congressional  Committee  which  vindicated  him 
from  the  charges  made  by  the  Conway  Cabal. 

Food  and  clothing  were  sent  from  Maryland 
farms  and  homes  to  the  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Ramsay,  wife  of  the  gallant 
colonel,  followed  the  army  from  place  to  place,  at- 
tended by  a  servant,  carrying  a  chest  of  medicine, 
soothing  the  last  moments  of  soldiers  dyine*  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  alleviating  the  soldiers'  sufferings 
in  the  small-pox  stricken  tents  of  Valley  Forge. 
General  Smallwood  was  sent  by  Congress  to  Mary- 
land to  encourage  and  hasten  the  raising  of  new 
levies, — a  task  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. Johnson  left  Congress,  hastened  to  Maryland, 
raised  a  small  army,  and  with  it  joined  Washing- 
ton's troops.  And  Chase,  on  behalf  of  Congress, 
published  a  powerful  address  to  the  people  of 
America  to  counteract  the  insidious  conciliatorv 
bills  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
which  were  being  diligently  circulated  by  the  Tories. 

Maryland  was  one  of  the  free  States  to  whom 
Congress  made  its  first  appeal  for  soldiers  (June 
14.  1775),  and  one  of  the  Maryland  companies 
raised  in  response  to  this  appeal  was  the  first  from 
the  south  to  reach  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  war  (Au- 
gust, 1775)  at  that  time.  ]Sror  was  it  only  on  this 
first  occasion  that  Maryland  showed  her  prompt- 
ness and  willingness  in  supplying  men  and  provi- 
sions for  the  common  defence ;  throughout  the  war 
5 
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she  came  liberally  and  readily  to  the  front  in  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  and  money  of  her  citizens,  and. 
without  intending  any  " odious  comparison"  in  the 
statement,  General  Smalhvood,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Maryland  Council  of  Safety  (October,  1776),  testi- 
fies "  that  none  of  the  States  have  filled  their  quo- 
tas of  troops  but  Maryland."  And  the  troops  she 
furnished,  proved  themselves  of  the  right  stuff. 
They  were  confessedly  the  favorites  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  heroes  of  his  first  campaign.  At 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  when  Sullivan's  troops 
had  been  routed,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  in  most  imminent  danger  of  being 
surrounded  and  cut  off,  General  Stirling  deter- 
mined upon  a  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  his  army  for 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  rest ;  selecting  a  band  of  less 
than  four  hundred  Marylanders,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  at  bay  a  force  of  five  times  his  number, 
and  thus  saved  the  army.  Says  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Field,  in  his  "  Battle  of  Long  Island  "  :  "  The  sac- 
rifice of  their  lives,  so  freely  made  by  the  generous 
and  noble  sons  of  Maryland,  had  not  been  made  in 
vain.  An  hour,  more  precious  to  American  lib- 
erty than  anv  other  in  its  history,  had  been  sained  ; 
and  the  retreat  of  many  hundreds  of  their  country- 
men had  been  secured  across  the  dreadful  creek 
and  marsh  whose  treacherous  tide  and  slime  now 
covered  so  many  of  their  brave  comrades." 
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The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Mary  landers  in 
the  actions  at  Kip's  Bay  and  Harlem  Heights,  was 
warmly  praised  by  Washington  in  his  letters  to 
Congress. 

At  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  when  the  rest  of 
the  brigade  to  which  they  were  attached  had  re- 
treated, Colonel  Small  wood's  regiment  sustained 
the  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  that  was 
centred  upon  them,  for  full  half  an  hour  while  the 
brigade  was  making  good  its  retreat. 

Colonel  Moses  "iRawlino's  and  his  Marvlanders 
were  the  heroes  of  Fort  Washington. 

The  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin  was  made  bv 
Colonel  Samuel  Smith  of  Baltimore,  and  his  Mary- 
land artillerymen  ;  in  a  letter  to  Congress  (17  No- 
vember, 1777)  informing  them  of  the  fall  of  this 
fort,  Washington  says  : .."  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  Fort  Mifflin  was  evacuated  the  night  before 
last,  after  a  defence  which  does  credit  to  the  Amer- 
ican arms,  and  will  ever  reflect  the  highest  honor 
upon  the  officers  and  men  of  the  garrison.  The 
works  were  entirely  beat  down  ;  every  piece  of  can- 
non dismounted,  and  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  so 
near  that  she  threw  grenades  into  the  fort  and 
killed  men  upon  the  platforms,  from  her  tops,  be- 
fore they  quitted  the  Island."1  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Colonel  Smith  was 
presented  with  a  sword  bv  Congress. 


1  Sparks,  V,  p.  151. 
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It  is  related  that,  at  the  Battle  of  Monmoutli,1 
when  General  Lee,  commanding  the  advanced  corps, 
was  making  his  treacherous  retreat  upon  the  rear 
division,  thus  placing  the  whole  army  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  confusion,  and  the  enemy  were 
within  a  few  minutes'  march,  Washington  called  for 
an  officer  to  check  the  British  advance ;  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Ramsay,  of  Baltimore,  promptly  pre- 
sented himself,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  thus  addressed  him :  "If  you  can 
stop  the  British  ten  minutes,  till  I  form,  you  will 
save  my  army!"  Colonel  Ramsay  answering,  "I 
will  stop  them  or  fall!  "  proved  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy  in  check  for 
half  an  hour,  until  the  main  division  under  Patter- 
son and  Smallwood  formed,  and  saved  the  day. 

One  of  the  two  divisions  with  which  General 
Wayne  effected  the  memorable  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  was  led  by  Major  John  Stewart,  of  Mary- 
land,2 and  composed  mostly  of  soldiers  of  the 
Maryland  Line. 

It  was  almost  entirely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Maryland  companies  under  his  command,3  that 
Major  Henry  Lee  succeeded  in  capturing  another 
strong  British  fort  on  Paulus  Hook. 


1  Cf.  "Colonel  Nathaniel  Ramsay," — a  monograph  published  by  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society.     Fund  Publication,  No.  24. 

2  Congress  awarded  a  Medal  to  Major  Stewart  for  his  gallantry  on  this 
occasion. 

3  See  Major  Lee's  Report  to  Congress,  for  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
other  companies. 
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This  brilliant  episode  closed  the  military  career  of 
Maryland  in  the  North ;  a  career  adorned  through- 
out by  the  utmost  bravery,  endeared  through  many 
an  inestimable  service,  graced  by  many  a  triumph, 
hallowed  by  many  a  noble  death,  and  unspotted  by 
a  single  blemish.  Nor  did  Maryland's  "  Northern 
laurels  turn,"  like  those  of  Gates,  "  to  Southern 
willows,"  but  blossomed  rather  into  Southern  im- 
mortelles. 

On  the  disastrous  field  of  Camden,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  army  had  made  a  shameful  retreat,  the 
two  Maryland  brigades  and  the  Delaware  battalion 
were  left  alone  to  sustain  the  onslaught  of  the 
entire  British  army,  and  to  share  the  glorious 
death  of  their  leader,  the  gallant  Baron  de  Kalb. 
Six  hundred  of  the  eight  hundred  Marvlanders  en- 
gaged  were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  Battle  of  Cowpens  was  sustained  and  won 
by  the  "  Lion-hearted  Howard  "  and  his  Maryland 
regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  Colonel  Howard 
is  said  to  have  held  the  swords  of  seven  British 
officers  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  including 
that  of  General  O'Hara,  who  had  clung  to  his 
stirrups  asking  quarter.1 

The  memorable  retreat  of  Greene  from  the  Ca- 
tawba to  the  Dan  was  protected  by  a  picked  body 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  soldiers  under  the  com- 
niand  of  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams.    It  is  °;enerallv 

1  Harper's  Magazine,  LXV,  23. 
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admitted  that  the  success  of  this  achievement  was 
due  largely  to  the  masterly  manoeuvres  of  the 
covering  party. 

At  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  when  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  militia,  had  been  routed,  the  First 
Maryland  regiment  under  Colonels  Gunby  and 
Howard,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  succeeded  in 
winning  a  remarkable  victory.  Says  Judge  John- 
son in  his  "  Life  of  Greene"  (II,  15),  speaking  of 
this  battle:  "Excepting  the  infantry  of  the  legion1 
and  Kirkwood's  little  corps  of  Delaware,  the  first 
regiment  of  the  Marylanders  was  the  only  body  of 
men  in  the  ^American  army  who  could  be  compared 
to  the  enemy  in  discipline  and  experience ;  and  it 
is  with  confidence  that  we  challenge  the  modern 
world  to  produce  an  instance  of  better  service  per- 
formed by  the  same  number  of  men  in  the  same 
time.  They  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  in  number.  Yet,  unassisted  they  drove 
from  the  field  in  the  first  instance,  the  thirty-third 
regiment,  three  hundred  and  twenty -two  strong. 
supported  by  the  Jagers  and  light  infantry  of  the 
Guards.  Before  they  had  yet  breathed  from  the 
performance  of  this  service,  they  pierced  the  flank 
of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Guards,  and  aided  by 
the  cavalry,  of  Washington,  dissipated  a  corps  far 
exceeding  their  own  in  number,  and  the  verv  boast 
of  the  British  nation.    Valleys  of  grape-shot  poured 

1  The  legion  was  composed  largely  of  Maryland  troops. 
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through  their  own  ranks  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
?;ear  approach  of  two  British  regiments  on  their 
left  flank,  arrested  them  in  the  pursuit;  but  they 
calmly,  and  in  perfect  order,  returned  to  their 
position  and  exhibited  a  spirit  that  seemed  only 'to 
covet  more  arduous  service. 

The  charge  of  the  Maryland  Line  at  the  Battle 
of  Eutaw  is  too  well  known  and  celebrated  to  need 
commendation  here. *  It  was  on  that  occasion  that 
General  Greene  observes,  speaking  of  the  Maryland 
corps  :  "I  am  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the 
gallantry  of  the  officers  or  the  good  conduct  of  the 
men.  .  .  .  The  uncommon  intrepidity  of  Colonel 
Williams  ....  Exceeded  anything  I  ever  saw 
....  Colonel  Howard  is  as  good  an  officer  as 
the  world  affords,  and  deserves  a  statue  of  gold,  no 
less  than  the  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes.2"  The 
thanks  of  Congress  were  presented3  "to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  brigades, 
and  Delaware  battalion  of  Continental  troops,  for 
the  unparalleled  bravery  and  heroism  by  them 
displayed,  in  advancing  to  the  enemy  through  an 
incessant  fire,  and  charging  them  with  an  impetu- 
osity and  ardor  that  could  not  be  resisted." 

The  troops  of  Maryland  under  Gist  did  good 
service  in  the  field  and  trenches  of  Yorktown,  and 
the  executive  and   State  government,  generously 

1  letter  9-12-81. 

1  Caldwell,  Life  of  Greene,  175. 

1 20  October,  1781. 
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sustained  by  the  people,  were  so  active  in  furnish- 
ing the  combined  armies  with  supplies  necessary  to 
sustain  the  siege,  as  to  call  forth  from  Washington 
the  warmest  praise  and  thanks. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  news  of  the 
two  greatest  successes  gained  by  the  Americans 
during  the  war,  namely  the  capitulation  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  of  Cornwallis,  should  have  been  carried 
to  Congress  and  so  to  the  country  at  large,  by  Ma- 
ryland men.  The  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender 
was  conveyed  to  Congress  by  Major  Wilkinson, 
afterwards  General  Wilkinson  of  Maryland  ;  the 
joy  occasioned  by  the  receipt  of  these  glad  tidings 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  consider- 
ing that  they  came  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of 
State  were  at  the  darkest,  and  told  of  the  first 
great  American  victory,  the  turning-point  in  the 
War  for  Independence. 

The  news  that  "  Cornwallis  is  taken  "was  car- 
ried with  remarkable  speed  to  Congress  by  Colonel 
Tench  Tilghman,  Washington's  private  secretary. 
also  a  Maryland  man  ; 1  a  horse  properly  capari- 
soned, and  an  elegant  sword,  were  presented  by 
Congress  to  the  bearer  of  these  ^reat  tidings, — 
tidino-s  of  an  event  that  virtually  ended  the  War 
for  Independence,  and  it  ranks  in  historic  interest 
with  the  famous  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  the* Ride  in 

1  Washington  says  of  Tilghman:  "He  has  been  in  every  action  in  which 
the  main  army  was  concerned,  and  has  been  a  faithful  assistant  to  me  t"r 
five  years,  a  great  part  of  which  time  he  refused  to  receive  pay." 
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which  the  Good  News  was  brought  from  Aix  to 
Ghent,  Sheridan's  Ride,  and  Putnam's  Ride  at 
Horse  Keek. 

Judge  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Greene  (II,  p.  345), 
gives  to  Captain  Wilmot,  of  Maryland,  the  credit 
of  being  the  last  American  to  die  in  his  country's 
cause  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1782,  Wiltnot,  in  conjunction  with  Ko- 
sciusko, planned  and  carried  into  effect  an  expedi- 
tion against  a  party  of  the  enemy's  wood-cutters, 
on  James  Island,  and  in  it  he  lost  his  life. 

It  was  in  Maryland,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Annapolis,  that  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  the 
Revolution  was  enacted,1 — the  surrender  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  to  the  civil  authorities,  of  that 
sword  with  which,  binder  God,  he  had  achieved  the 
independence  of  his  country;  an  event  justly  char- 
acterized as  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  extra- 
ordinary recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
one  which  has  east  a  bright  lustre  of  historic  inter- 
est upon  the  capital  of  our  State. 

IV. 

Maeyla>"t>  and  the  Confederation. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1776,  Samuel 
Chase,  who  ha^  been  called  "  the  torch  that  lighted 
up  the  Revolutionary  flame  in  Maryland,*'  hurrying 

1  December  2%  17S3L 
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from  the  [Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  which 
had  just  been  passed  the  decree  that  severed  the 
political  bonds  uniting  the  colony  to  Great  Britain, 
sent  the  following  dispatch  to  John  Adams,  then 
laboring  for  independence  in  the  halls  of  Congress : 
"  I  am  this  moment  from  the  House  to  procure  ais 
express  to  follow  up  the  post,  with  a  unanimous 
vote  of  our  Convention  for  independence.  See  tl 
glorious  effects  of  county  instructions.  Our  peo} 
have  fire  if  not  smothered  .  .  .  Now  for  a  govern- 
ment!" This  last  sentiment  was  an  echo  of  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  moment  in  the  Maryland 
Assemblv  ;  for  in  the  verv  Act  of  dissolving  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  the  Assembly  made 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  gov- 
ernment which  should  confirm  and  perpetuate  the 
rights  assumed  by  their  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

By  this  memorable  Resolution,  the  Maryland 
delegates  in  Congress  were  "  empowered  to  concur 
with  the  other  United  Colonies,  or  a  majority  of 
them  in  .  .  .  forming  such  further  compact  and  con- 
federation between  them  ....  as  shall  be  ad- 
judged necessary  for  securing  the  liberties  of 
America ;  and  this  Colony  will  hold  itself  bound  by 
the  resolutions  of  a  majority  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies in  the  premises  :  provided,  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive ri^ht  of  reo'ulatino-  the  internal  or>vernmeiU 
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and  police  of  this  colony  be  reserved  to  the  people 
thereof." 

The  task  before  the  new  nation  was  full  of  danger 
that   threatened   disaster,    and   of    problems   that 
seemed  to  many  impossible  of  solution.     In  the 
concise  words  of  James  Madison,1  it  consisted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  "  system   (of  government) 
founded  on  popular  rights,  and  so  combining  a  fed- 
eral form  with  the  forms  of  individual  republics, 
as  may  enable  each  to  supply  the  defects  of  the 
other  and  obtain   the  advantage  of  both."     And 
such  a  system  was  to  be  formed  between  thirteen 
states,  differing  in  extent,  wealth  and  population, 
as  well  as  in  habits,  education,  and  religious  opin- 
ions, and  between  some  of  which  disputes  existed 
relative  to  boundaries,  imposts,  and  other  matters. 
Viewed  through  the  medium  of  subsequent  events 
in  our  history,  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
situation  is  apparent.     But,  however  justly  "reluc- 
tant "  the  people  were  to  undertake  the  task,  their 
"  necessities  "  were  undoubtedly  "  grinding."     The 
same  vital  considerations  that  urged  a  union  of  the 
Colonies,  dictated  a  union  of  the  States.     In  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution,  surrounded  by  the 
clouds  of  defeat  and  treason,  as  yet  unaided  by  any 
foreign  power,  threatened  with  the  dire  vengeance 
and  pursued  by  the  remorseless  energy  of  an  infu- 
riated King,  the  people  as  a  whole  fully  concurred 

1  Elliot,  V,  109. 
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with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Franklin,  that 
"  they  must  all  hang  together,  or  they  would  as- 
suredly all  hang  separately."  And  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appeared  but  too  probable  that  the  contend- 
ing passions  and  ambitions  of  separate  governments, 
the  mutual  jealousies  and  discordant  interests  of  so 
many  rival  powers,  would  inevitably  expose  them 
to  a  renewal  of  those  scenes  of  violence  which 
had  laid  waste  the  fertile  plains  of  Europe,  and 
drenched  them  with  the  blood  of  countless  millions. 
Goaded  on  by  circumstances  threatening  such 
perils,  and  led  by  hopes  of  "common  defence, 
security  of  liberties,  and  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare," the  question  of  a  general  government  was 
early  broached.  As  far  back  as  July  21,  177-">. 
Congress  having  "  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
America,  Dr\  B,  Franklin  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration "  thirteen  proposed  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. Thomas  Jefferson,1  alluding  to  this  proposed 
plan  of  union,  says :  "I  approved  it  highly.  He 
(Dr.  Franklin)  showed  it  to  others.  Some  thought 
as  I  did  ;  others  were  revolted  at  it.  We  found  it 
could  not  be  passed,  and  the  proposing  it  to  Con- 
gress as  the  subject  for  any  vote  whatever  would 
startle  many  members  so  much,  that  they  would 
suspect  we  had  lost  sight  of  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  and  that  we  should  lose  much  more 

Jefferson's  "Works,"  IX,  p.  303. 
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ground  than  we  should  gain  by  the  proposition. 
Yet,  that  the  idea  of  a  more  firm  bond  of  union 
than  the  undefined  one  under  which  we  then  acted 
might  be  suggested  and  permitted  to  grow,  Dr. 
Franklin  informed  Congress  that  he  had  sketched 
the  outlines  of  an  instrument  which  might  become 
necessary  at  a  future  day,  if  the  minority  continued 
pertinacious ;  and  would  ask  leave  for  it  to  lay  on 
the  table  of  Congress,  that  the  members  might  in 
the  meantime  be  turning  the  subject  in  their  minds, 
and  have  something  more  perfect  prepared  by  the 
time  it  should  become  necessary.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  the  timid  members,  only  on  condition  that  no 
entry  whatever  should  be  made  in  the  journals  of 

Congress  relative  to  this  instrument " 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  these  articles  is 
noteworthv  for  the  advanced  sta°-e  that  the  mind 
of  Franklin  had  already  attained  toward  independ- 
ence.1 It  provided  that  "the  union  thereby  estab- 
lished is  to  continue  firm,  till  the  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation proposed  in  the  petition  of  the  last  Congress 
to  the  king  are  agreed  to ;  till  the  acts  since  made, 
restraining  the  American  commerce  and  fisheries, 
are  repealed ;  till  reparation  is  made  for  the  injury 
done  to  Boston,  by  shutting  up  its  port,  for  the 
burning  of  Charlestown,  and  for  the  expense  of  this 
unjust  war  ;  and  till  all  the  British  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  America.      On  the  arrival   of  these 

1  See  Secret  Journals,  Vol.  I,  p.  288. 
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events,  the  colonies  will  return  to  their  former  con- 
nexion and  friendship  with  Britain ;  but  on  failure 
thereof,  this  confederation  is  to  be  perpetual." 

But  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  so  decisive  a 
step.  The  subject  was  not  brought  before  Congress 
again  until  June  7,  1776,  when  the  famous  twin 
resolutions  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  offered,  one 
of  which  provided  "  That  a  plan  of  Confederation 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  respective  Col- 
onies for  their  consideration  and  approbation." 

On  June  11, 1776,  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form 
of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between  these 
colonies;"  and  on  the  following  day,  it  was  "  Re- 
solved, That  the  committee  to  prepare  and  digest 
the  form  of  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between 
these  colonies,  consist  of  a  member  from  each 
colony."  Maryland's  representative  on  this  com- 
mittee was  Thomas  Stone. 

It  was  not  until  Friday,  the  twelfth  of  July, 
1776,  that  this  committee  reported  a  draft  of  the 
proposed  confederation,  consisting  of  twenty  arti- 
cles. After  taking  stringent  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  circulation  outside  of  Congress  oi 
any  information  concerning  the  proposed  articles. 
Congress,  on  Monday,  the  twenty-second  of  the 
same  month,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  take  the  report  into  consideration.  The 
debate  in  committee  was  continued  from  day  to  day 
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until  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  of  August,  when  the 
amended  form  was  reported  back  to  the  House.  It 
was  now  laid  aside  until  the  eighth  of  April,  1777, 
when  the  Articles  were  again  taken  up,  and  dis- 
cussed and  postponed  from  day  to  day  and  month 
to  month  until  November  15;  1777,  at  which  time, 
having  been  reduced  to  Thirteen,  they  were  finally 
adopted. 

In  the  long  debate  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  from  July  22  to  August  20,  Maryland's  del- 
egates, Samuel  Chase  in  particular,  were  prominent 
and  influential.  It  was  early  in  this  debate  that 
Maryland  entered  upon  the  far-sighted  policy  by 
which  she  was  determined  to  shape  her  own  course 
in  her  relations  with  her  sister  States,  and  which 
was  in  the  end  to  have  such  a  vital  influence  upon 
the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Union 
itself.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  wide  diversity  of 
sentiment  prevailed  among  the  States  on  three  im- 
portant points :  First,  as  to  the  mode  of  voting  in 
Congress, — whether  by  States,  or  according  to 
wealth  or  population ;  second,  as  to  the  rule  by 
which  the  expenses  of  the  union  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States ;  third,  relative  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  vacant  and  unpatented  western 
lands. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  first  of  these  questions, 
■  the  grasping  policy  of  some  States  was  first  mani- 
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festecl.1  The  Virginia  delegates  in  particular  intro- 
duced three  propositions,  each  having  for  its  object 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  large  States  in  presence 
of  the  ballot-box  at  the  expense  of  the  small.  The 
discussion  waxed  hot,  when  Samuel  Chase,  doubt- 
less hoping  to  throw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 
came  forward  in  the  following  speech :  "  He  ob- 
served that  this  article  was  the  one  most  likely  to 
divide  us  of  any  one  proposed  in  the  draught  then 
under  consideration ;  that  the  larger  colonies  had 
threatened  they  would  not  confederate  at  all,  if  their 
weight  in  Congress  should  not  be  equal  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people  they  added  to  the  confeder- 
acy ;  while  the  smaller  ones  declared  against  a 
union,  if  they  did  not  retain  an  equal  vote  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights.  That  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  bring  the  parties  together,  as, 
should  we  sever  from  each  other,  either  no  foreign 
power  will  ally  with  us  at  all,  or  the  different 
States  will  form  different  alliances,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  horrors  of  those  scenes  of  civil  war  and 
bloodshed, Vhich  in  such  a  state  of  separation  and 
independence,  would  render  us  a  miserable  people. 
That  our  importance,  our  interests,  our  peace  re- 
quired that  we  should  confederate,  and  that  mu- 
tual sacrifices  should  be  made  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise of  this  difficult  question.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  smaller  colonies  will  lose  their  rights,  it 

1  See  Secret  Journals,  I,  p.  317  ff. 
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they  are  not  hi  some  instances  allowed  an  equal 
vote ;  and  that  therefore,  a  discrimination  should 
take  place  among  the  questions  which  should  come 
before  Congress.  That  the  smaller  States  should 
be  secured  in  all  questions  concerning  life  or  lib- 
erty, and  the  greater  ones,  in  all  respecting  prop- 
erty. *  I  therefore  propose  that  in  votes  relating  to 
money,  the  voice  of  each  colony  shall  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants."  *  This 
proposal  failed  cf  its  object,  however,  and  the  dis- 
cussion waxed  hotter  and  hotter.2  "  Great  heats, 
much  ill  humor,  and  intemperate  declarations 
were  produced  from  some  members.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin at  length  brought  the  debate  to  a  close  with  one 
of  his  little  apologues.  He  observed  '  that  at  the 
time  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  was  most  violently  opposed  to  that 
measure,  and  among  other  things  predicted  that, 
as  the  whale  had  swallowed  Jonah,  so  Scotland 
would  be  swallowed  by  England.  However,'  said 
the  Doctor,  'when  Lord  Bute  came  into  the  govern- 
ment, he  soon  brought  into  its  administration  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  that  it  was  found  in  event 
that  Jonah  had  swallowed  the  whale.'  This  little 
story  produced  a  general  laugh  and  restored  good 
humor,"  and  the  Article  giving  each  State  one  vote 
was  finaUy  adopted. 


1  See  Jefferson's  "  Works,"  I,  p.  30. 

'See  Jefferson's  "Works,"  VIII,  499 ;  I,  31-32. 
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With  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  union,  it  vr; 
proposed  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  evert 
age,  sex,  and  quality  (except  Indian^  not  paying 
taxes)  in  each  State,  the  number  to  be  taken  every 
three  years.1  In  the  debate  in  the  committee  on 
this  proposition,  Chase  moved  to  insert  the  word 
"white"  before  "inhabitants,"  and  supported  Iris 
motion  in  a  strong  speech,  arguing  that  slaves  were 
property  and  should  not  be  counted  as  people. 
Chase  was  ably  answered  by  John  Adams,  his 
amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  Article  was 
reported  to  Congress  in  the  form  originally  pro- 
posed. But  when  the  question  came  to  be  discussed 
in  Congress,  determined  resistance  was  again  offered 
to  the  counting  of  slaves  as  people  and  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  taxes  on  that  basis,  and  two  propo- 
sitions were  made, — one,  that  such  apportionment 
be  based  upon  the  value  of  all  property,  except 
household  goods  and  wearing  apparel,  within  each 
State ;  the  other,  that  the  value  of  all  land  within 
each  State,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person, 
together  with  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon,  be  the  basis  of  taxation.  This  latter 
proposition  was  "passed  in  the  affirmative,"  and 
embodied  as  Article  VIII  in  the  final  draft.  Owing 
to  the  meagreness  of  available  records,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  certainly  who  offered  this  proposition. 

1  See  Jefferson's  "Works,"  I,  p.  27;  Adams'  "Works,"  II,  p.  496. 
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and  who  supported  it  in  debate ;  but  from  the  few 
recorded  speeches  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  credit  its  proposal  to  Dr.  Withcr- 
spoon,  of  New  Jersey. *  That  State,  and  all  those 
south  of  Pennsylvania  voted  unanimously  in  its 
favor  (5),  against  the  four  northern  states,  and  two 
(New  York  and  Pennsylvania)  divided. 

In  Maryland's  subsequent  objections  to  the  Con- 
federation, it  was  proposed  that  after  the  words 
"granted  to  or  surveyed  for"  in  this  Article,  there 
be  inserted  the  words  "or  which  shall  hereafter  be 
granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person."  This  pro- 
posal was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  four ;  but 
in  it  we  see  an  evidence  of  Maryland's  determined 
and  eventually  successful  stand  that  the  vast  vacant 
territories  claimed  by  a  few  States  should,  in  some 
way  or  another,  be  made  to  benefit  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  third 
chief  point  of  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
federation,— the  question  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  vacant  and  unpatented  western  lands. 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  Confederation  occurred 
the  following  Article  (XIY) :  "  No  purchases  of 
land  hereafter  to  be  made  of  the  Indians  by  colo- 
nies or  private  persons,  before  the  limits  of  the 
colonies  are  ascertained,  to  be  valid.  All  purchases 
of  lands  not  included  within  those  limits,  where 

lSee  Jefferson's  "Works,"  I,  p.  30. 
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ascertained,  to  be  made  by  contracts  between  the 
United  States  assembled,  or  by  persons  for  thai 
purpose  authorized  by  them,  and  the  great  councils 
of  the  Indians,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  Unite! 
Colonies^  In  the  discussion  over  this  Article  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  as  far  back  as  July  25, 1770. 
Samuel  Chase  made  a  strong  fight  to  have  it  stand. 
but  the  committee  refused  to  report  it,  and  it  was 
accordingly  stricken  out.  Here  is  apparently  the 
first  suggestion  that  a  union  of  the  colonies  should 
be  based  upon  a  territorial  commonwealth, — a  sug- 
gestion originating  with  and  supported  by  a  dele- 
gate from  Maryland.  But  more  than  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  union  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Maryland ;  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  for  its  accomplishment  fell  upon 
her.  For  five  years  she  strove  to  realize  her  iderd. 
and  her  efforts  were  eventually  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Arguing  from  the  just  principle  "  That  in 
order  to  render  the  present  union  and  confederacy 
firm  and  perpetual,  it  is  essential  that  the  limits  of 
each  respective  territorial  jurisdiction  be  ascertained 
by  the  articles  of  confederation,"  the  Maryland  del- 
egates made  four  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  vest  in 
Congress  the  right  "to  fix  the  western  boundaries 
of  such  States  as  claim  to  the  South  Sea,  and  to 
dispose  of  all  land  beyond  the  boundaries  so  ascer- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States."  These 
efforts  were  made  for  a  long  time  unsupported  by 
the  delegates  of  any  other  State ;  and  it  was  only  in 
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the  absence  of  the  Maryland  delegates  that  Con- 
gress added  the  clause  to  the  Ninth  Article,  which 
provided  that  no  State  should  he  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

The  further  stej3s  in  Maryland's  struggle  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  western  lands  have  been  so 
thoroughly  treated  by  Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  in  a 
monograph  published  by  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  that  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  the  sub- 
ject than  to  borrow  from  the  work  referred  to,  a 
sentence  summing  up  the  true  significance  of  Mary- 
land's attitude  at  this  momentous  epoch  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Says  Professor  Adams :  "  The  credit 
of  suggesting  and  successfully  urging  in  Congress, 
that  policy  which  has  made  this  country  a  great 
national  commonwealth,  composed  of  "free,  con- 
venient, and  independent  governments,"  bound 
together  by  ties  of  permanent  territorial  interests, 
the  credit  of  originating  this,  policy  belongs  to 
Maryland,  and  to  her  alone."1 

In  the  objections  made  by  the  Maryland  Assem- 
bly to  the  Confederation,  June  22,  1778,  were 
advocated  two  great  American  principles,  which 
in  view  of  present  political  discussion,  are  worthy 
of  mention ;  these  are  manhood  citizenship  as  op- 
posed to  property  qualifications,  and  protection  to 
home  labor  as  opposed  to  unrestricted  immigration. 

1  Fund  Publication  No.  X I.    "  Maryland's  Influence  in  founding  a  "National 
Commonwealth,"  p.  30. 
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In  Article  IV,  the  Maryland  delegates  moved  to 
strike  out  the  restriction  upon  the  right  of  paupers 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in 
the  several  States  ;  and  they  endeavored j  also,  to  fix 
the  maintenance  of  poor  immigrants  from  one  State 
to  another,  upon  the  State  whence  they  emigrated. 

These  two  endeavors,  together  with  Maryland's 
chief  mission  regarding  the  western  lands,  were 
unsuccessful  at  the  time,  and  so  Maryland  steadily 
refused  to  ratify  the  Confederation.  Finally  Con- 
gress decided  that  it  was  "more  advisable  to  press 
upon  those  States  which  could  remove  the  embar- 
rassments respecting  the  western  country,  a  liberal 
surrender  of  a  portion  of  their  territorial  claims.'' 
An  appeal  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  sent  by 
Congress  to  the  claimant  States,  which,  following 
the  example  of  STew  York,  authorized  their  dele- 
gates to  surrender  the  major  part  of  their  claims  to 
the  western  country.  For  so  doing,  these  States 
deserve  credit,  perhaps,  not  for  being  generous,  but 
for  not  persisting  in  claims  more  or  less  unwar- 
ranted, at  a  critical  period  in  the  Revolution. 

So  much  being  accomplished,  Maryland — "from 
an  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the 
sister  States,  to  convince  all  the  world  of  our  unal- 
terably resolution  to  support  the  independence  oi 
the  United  States  and  the  alliance  with  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  to  destroy  forever  any 
apprehension  of  our  friends,  or  hope  in  our  ene- 
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mies,  of  this  State  being  again  united  to  Great 
Britain" — yielded  her  objections  to  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  empowered  her  delegates  to  subscribe  the 
Articles  (February  2, 1781).  But,  true  to  the  policy 
which  they  conceived  to  be  to  the  interest  not  only 
of  their  own  constituents  but  also  of  the  whole 
Confederation,  the  Maryland  Assembly  in  their 
authorizing  Act  "  declared,  that  by  acceding  to  the 
said  Confederation,  this  State  does  not  relinquish, 
or  intend  to  relinquish,  any  right  or  interest  she 
hath  with  the  other  united  or  confederated  States  to 
the  back  country  ....  And  it  is  further  declared, 
That  no  article  in  the  said  Confederation  can  or 
ought  to  bind  this  or  any  other  State,  to  guaranty 
any  exclusive  claim  of  any  particular  State  to  the 
soil  of  the  said  back  lands,  or  any  such  claim  of 
jurisdiction,  over  the  said  lands,  or  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  On  Washington's  birth-day,  1781,  the 
delegates  of  Maryland,  John  Hanson  and  Daniel 
Carroll,  took  their  seats  in  Congress,  with  power  to 
sign  the  Articles  and  thus  remove  the  last  remain- 
ing obstacle  to  the  long-expected  Confederation. 
The  final  ratification  by  the  Maryland  delegates, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  Articles  to  the  public 
was  delayed  until  March  1,  1781,  on  which  day  the 
delegates  from  New  York  formally  surrendered  to 
Congress  their  claims  to  the  western  lands. 

There  are  two  facts  in  connection  with  this  first 
tesral  union  of  the  United  States,  that  deserve  men- 
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tion:  The  author  of  the  Confederation,  John  Dickin- 
son, was  a  Maryland  boy,  born  at  Crosia,  Talbot 
County,  November  13,  1732  ;  and  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Con- 
federation was  John  Hanson,  also  a  native  of 
Maryland,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election,  one  of 
her  delegates  in  Congress. 
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LA  FAYETTE'S  SECOND  EXPEDITION 
TO  VIRGINIA  IN  1781. 


IT  has  been  said  that  there  was,  properly,  no 
second  expedition  to  Virginia  led  by  La  Fay- 
ette, because  the  troops  under  his  command 
that  proceeded  from  Elkton  by  water  on  the  way  to 
Virginia,  only  went  as  far  as  Annapolis ;  but  as 
La  Fayette  himself  went  to  Virginia  at  that  time, 

and,  as  the  whole  bodv  returned   to  Elkton   and 
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started  again  under  fresh  orders  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  with  a  different  object,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  call  the  expedition  that  went 
by  land,  and  which  reached  Virginia,  the  Second 
Kxpedition. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  connected  account  of  this 
expedition  has  been  written,  including  the  part 
taken  bv  La  Favette  individually,  and  by  the 
troops  he  commanded,  and  I  regard  it  as  consonant 
with  the  objects  of  this  organization  to  preserve 
in  a  form  easily  accessible,  all  facts  that  will 
enable  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  to  have  full 
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knowledge    of    even     the    minute    circumstance* 
connected  with  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  student  to  com. 
prebend  the  importance  of  the  expedition  which  i> 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
before  him  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  American  cause  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1781,  including  the  state  of  public  sen- 
timent, the  condition  of  the  finances,  the  situation 
and  strength  of  the  armies,  and  the  objects  of  the 
campaign  of  that  year. 

We  had  fought  many  battles  since  blood  was 
first  shed  at  Lexington  in  1775.  Bunker  Hill. 
Trenton,  Brandy  wine,  Camden,  and  King's  Moun- 
tain, and  other  bloody  fields  had  attested  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  nation  ;  yet  no  battle  like  Zama  or  tin* 
Boyne,  or  Waterloo,  had  changed  the  policy  an  J 
the  hopes  of  the  nations  that  contended  for  suprem- 
acy on  the  American  continent. 

The  war  had  been  waged  more  than  five  years : 
yet  nothing  had  appeared  to  lift  the  gloom  that 
shrouded  the  American  cause,  save  the  French 
alliance  and  the  French  material  aid.  There  was 
not  even  a  confederation  of  the  states,  for  Mary- 
land, the  last  State  to  give  in  her  adhesion  t<» 
that  flimsy  compact,  had  not  yet  done  so. 

The  want  of  a  concentrated  federal  power 
threatened  total   ruin  to  the  cause  of   Indepeml- 


*  nee,  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  to  ordinary 
human  calculation,  it  was  unwise  to  continue  the 
contest. 

The  treasury  was  empty.  The  British  had 
flooded  the  country  with  counterfeits  of  the 
American  currency,  and  ten  millions  of  dollars 
issued  by  Congress  had  to  be  called  in  from  this 
cause. 

I  have  seen  a  bill  in  which  four  hundred  dol- 
lars was  charged  for  a  pair  of  boots,  and  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  handkerchief,  about  that 
time,  in  the  paper  issues  of  the  Government. 

Calls  made  upon  the  states  for  men  and  money 
were  often  disregarded,  and  in  general  the  re- 
sponse was  dilatory  and  feeble. 

Congress  in  1779  called  for  eighty  battalions 
t<>  recruit  the  army.  Xot  one  of  the  states  tilled 
its  quota,  but  Massachusetts  led  the  states  in 
responding  to  this  call. 

Many  of  the  people,  in  all  the  states,  openly 
aided  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  more 
secretly  wished  it  success  in  its  efforts  to  crush 
out  the  infant  Government. 

The  troops  of  Connecticut  had  mutinied,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  their  spirits  depressed  by 
thoughts  of  their  needy  families,  with  no  pay, 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation  in  camp,  and  a 
vigilant  and  well  provided  enemy  in  front,  had 
followed  the  pernicious  example. 
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The  general  gloom  hard  been  increased  by  the 
treason  of  Arnold,  and  even  the  execution  <>f 
Andre  had  been  made  by  some  of  the  \wierin^ 
a  justification  for  returning  to  their  allegiance  t«» 
the  British  crown,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that 
"  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness"  rested  upon  tin- 
land. 

But  the  clouds  had  a  silver  lining. 

That  sturdy  love  of  liberty  that  led  the  pilgrims 
from  home  and  friends,  and  the  graves  of  then- 
fathers,  to  brave  the  perils  of  an  untrodden  wilder- 
ness, and  to  scorn  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage ; 
that  spirit  that  glowed  in  the  breast  of  Hampden . 
and  that  nerved  the  arm  of  the  immortal  Crom- 
well, was  still  alive,  and  on  that  spirit  rested  the 
hopes  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty  that  this  land 
would  yet  be  the  "  land  of  the  free."  because  it  was 
the  "home  of  the  brave." 

Lord  George  Germain,  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  colonies,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  dated  March  7th,  1781,  says  :  "  Indeed,  so 
very  contemptible  is  the  rebel  force  in  all  its  parts, 
and  so  vast  is  our  superiority  everywhere,  that  no 
resistance  on  their  part  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
can  materially  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  King  s 
armies  in  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebellion  ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasing,  though  at  the  same  time,  mor- 
tifying reflection  when  the  duration  of  the  rebel li<>i> 
is   considered,   which   arises  from  a    view    of   the 


n't  urns  of  the  provincial  forces  you  have  trans- 
mitted, that  the  American  levies  in  the  King's  ser- 
viee  are  more  in  number  than  the  whole  of  the 
enlisted  troops  in  the  service  of  the  congress." 

But,  "  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes,"  God, 
who  wills  not  that  ,;  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  " 
shall  make  "countless  thousands  mourn"  to  the 
end  of  time,  but  wills  that  all  men  shall  have  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  their  own 
way,  had  given  us  to  guide  us  in  council  and  to 
lead  us  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  man,  whose 
name  is  destined  to  be  hallowed  anions;  all  the 
irenerations  of  mankind — George  Washington  ! 

On  him  the  people  leaned.  His  unshaken  faith 
in  ultimate  triumph,  his  perfect  rectitude,  his  dig- 
nity and  his  blameless  life,  commanded  the  confi- 
dence and  justified  the  hopes  of  our  patriotic 
fathers.  The  army  had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and 
only  two  armed  vessels  remained  of  the  navy ;  the 
others  had  been  captured  or  destroyed. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  states  were  in  this  des- 
perate condition,  General  Clinton,  who  commanded 
the  British  forces  in  America,  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Virginia  under  the  traitor  Arnold, 
consisting  of  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels  and  land 
forces  to  cooperate  with  it,  in  order  to  subjugate 
what  was  then  the  most  important  member  of  the 
Confederacy. 

General  Washington  sent  General  La  Favette 
with  a  detachment  from    the  main  army  in  New 
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Jersey,  to  capture  Arnold,  if  possible,  and  at  least 
to  impede  liis  progress  and  circumscribe  the  area 
of  his  operations. 

La  Fayette  had  passed  from  Elkton  to  Annap- 
olis in  boats  with  his  troops,  and  after  a  reconnoi>- 
ance  in  Virginia,  he  was  compelled  to  return  t<> 
Elkton,  because  the  French  fleet  that  had  been  sent 
from  Newport,  R.  I.,  under  the  Chevalier  Des- 
touches  to  cooperate  with  him,  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  an  engagement  with  the  British  fleet  under 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  off  the  capes  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  had  returned  to  Newport,  leaving 
Arbuthnot  with  a  superior  naval  force,  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

On  the  return  of  La  Fayette  to  Elkton,  the 
return  also  having  been  made  by  water,  he 
received  the  following  letter  of  instructions  from 
the  comman  der -  i n  - ch  i ef : 


"  New  Windsor,  6  Apr.,  1781. 
"  My  Dear  Marquis, — 

"Since  my  letter  to  you  of  yesterday  I  have  atten- 
tively considered  of  what  vast  importance  it  will  b< 
to  reinforce  General  Greene  as  speedily  as  possiLh* 
more  especially  as  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  tha 
the  detachment  under  General  Philips,  if  not  par 
of  that  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  wil 
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ultimately  join  or  in  some  degree  cooperate  with 
l>»rd  CornwaUis.  [Philips  and  Arnold  were  at  this 
lime  in  Virginia,  and  G1ornwaliis  was  in  the  Caro- 
lina^.] 1  have  communicated  to  the  general  officers 
it  present  with  the  army,  my  sentiments  on  the 
*ubjecfc;  and  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  detachment  under  your  command  should  pro- 
ceed to  join  the  Southern  Army.  Your  being 
already  three  hundred  miles  advanced,  which  is 
nearly  half  way,  is  the  reason  that  operates  against 
any  that  can  be  offered  in  favor  of  marching  that 
detachment  back,  you  will  therefore  immediately 
an  the  receipt  of  this,  turn  the  detachment  to  the 
southward. 

''Inform  General  Greene  that  you  are  upon  your 
inarch  to  join  him,  and  take  his  direction  as  to 
your  route,  when  you  begin  to  approach  him. 

"  Previously  to  that,  you  will  be  smided  by  vour 
own  judgment,  and  by  the  roads  on  which  you  will 
be  most  likely  to  find  subsistence  for  the  troops 
and  horses. 

%i  It  wTill  be  well  to  advise  Governor  Jefferson  of 
your  intended  march  through  the  State  of  Virginia  ; 
or  perhaps  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  were 
you  to  go  forward  to  Richmond  yourself,  after  put- 
ting the  troops  in  motion  and  having  made  some 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  progress.  You 
will  take  with  you  the  light  artillery  and  smallest 
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mortars  with  their  stores  arid  the  musket  car- 
tridges, 

"But  let  these  follow  under  a  proper  escort,  rather 
than  impede  the  march  of  the  detachment,  which 
ought  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  without 
injury  to  them. 

"  The  heavy  artillery  and  stores  you  will  leave 
at  some  proper  and  safe  place,  if  it  cannot  he  con- 
veniently transported  to  Christiana  River,  from 
whence  it  can  easily  be  got  to  Philadelphia.  You 
may  leave  it  to  the  option  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Stevens 
to  proceed  or  not  as  he  may  think  proper.  His 
family  is  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and  he  left  in 
the  expectation  of  being  absent  but  a  short  time. 

"  Should  there  be  other  officers  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, you  may  make  them  the  same  offers, 
and  they  shall  be  relieved. 

"  I  will  now  mention  to  you  in  confidence,  the  true 
reason  which  operated  with  me,  more  than  almost 
any  other,  in  favor  of  recalling  your  detachment 
and  forming  another. 

"  It  was  the  uneasiness  among  the  field  officers 
of  those  regiments  which  furnished  the  men,  upon 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  Gimat  and  Major  Gal- 
van  to  commands  in  the  corps. 

"  They  presented  a  memorial  to  me  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  gave  them  the  true  reason,  which 
was,   that   the   regiments   in   their    lines  were  so 
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extremely  thin  of  field  officers  of  their  own,  that 
wessity,  if  nothing  else,  dictated  the  measure. 

'•  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  discontent  lately  ; 
but  should  I  find  it  revive  again  upon  its  being 
known  that  the  corps  is  to  continue  together,  I 
*hall  be  obliged,  for  peace  sake,  to  relieve  those 
two  gentlemen  by  officers  properly  belonging  to 
\\ie  lines  from  which  the  regiments  were  formed. 
You  will  therefore  prepare  them  for  such  an  event, 
and  tell  them  candidly  the  reasons,  founded  princi- 
pally upon  their  having  already  had  their  tour  in 
the  infantry. 

"  Should  they  be  relieved,  they  will  probably 
incline  to  continue  with  the  Southern  Army. 

"  There  is  as  much  or  more  probability  of  their 
finding  employment  there,  than  w^ith  us,  as  we  shall, 
from  all  appearances,  remain  inactive. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Marquis,  &c, 

"  G-Eo.  Washington." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  letter  of  instructions 
is  dated  x\pril  6th,  at  Xew  Windsor,  in  Connecti- 
cut, distant  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
cast  from  Xew  York,  and  therefore  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Elkton,  where  La 
Fayette  received  it.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  in 
those  days  of  slow  conveyance,  several  days  were 
required  to  traverse  this  distance  with  horses, 
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which  furnished  the  swiftest  conveyance  in  the  dav  - 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  letter  from  Washing'toil  giving  the  order  tor 
the  return  southward  being  dated  April  6th,  t\\. 
hundred  and  fiftv  miles  away,  the  fact  that  L  . 
Fayette  was  on  the  march  on  April  11th  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  promptness  of  La  Fay- 
ette in  giving  effect  to  even  disagreeable  order.-, 
for  he  preferred  to  operate  at  this  time  in  the 
North. 

He  left  Elkton  on  the  llth  of  April,  having 
under  his  command  the  following  troops,  as  near 
as  now  can  be  ascertained : 

INFANTRY. 

Major-General  Marquis  De  La  Fayette. 

Division  Inspector,  Major  AVm.  Barber,  of  Xew  Jersey. 


First  Brigade. 
Brigade  Major,  Captain  John  Hobby,  Tenth  Massachusetts 

First  Battalion. 

Colonel  Joseph  Vose,  of  Massachusetts. 
Major  Caleb  Gibbs,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Eight  Massachusetts  companies. 


Second  Battalion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Gimat. 

Major  John  Palsgrave  Wyllys,  of  Connecticut. 
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Five   companies,       Four   Massachusetts   and    one    Rhode 
Island  company, 

Third  Battalion, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Barber,  of  New  Jersey. 

Major  Jos.  R.  .Reed  (of  H );  New  Jersey. 

Five  companies.     New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  troops. 

Second  Brigade. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Moses  Hazen,  of  Canada. 
Brigade  Major,  Captain  Leonard  Bleeker,  First  New  York. 

First  Battalion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ebenezer  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut. 

Major  Nathan  Bice,  of  Massachusetts. 

Four  companies.     Massachusetts  and   Connecticut  troops. 

Second  Battalion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York. 
Major  Nicholas  Fish,  of  New  York. 

Four  companies.      Two  New  York  and  two  Connecticut 
troops. 

Third  Battalion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina. 
Major  John  N.  dimming,  of  New  Jersey. 
Four   companies.     New    Hampshire,    Massachusetts,    and 
Connecticut. 

Fourth  Battalion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Antrill. 
Major  Tarleton  AVoodson. 
Hazen's  Canadian  Regiment. 
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The  names  of  all  the  aids  of  the  division  com- 
manders do  not  appear.  In  the  campaign,  La 
Fayette  had  Majors  George  Washington  (nephew 
of  General  Washington),  Richard  C.  Anderson 
and  Wm.  Archibald,  of  Virginia,  and  Captain 
Angus  Greme,  an  officer  of  the  French  Army. 

La  Fayette,  in  his  memoirs,  says  the  richest 
young  men  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  come  to 
join  him  as  volunteer  dragoons  ;  and  from  their 
intelligence,  as  well  as  from  the  superiority  of 
their  horses,  they  were  of  essential  service  to  him. 

But  while  the  army  records  show  that  La  Fay- 
ette's division  comprised  these  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  it  is  known  that  at  least  one  of  the  officer- 
named  here  was  not  with  the  army  on  its  march 
through  Maryland.  This  officer  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  man  whose  talents  and  virtues  entitle*  1 
him  to  the  proud  position  among  the  sons  of  men. 
given  him  by  that  supreme  judge  of  human  capa- 
bilities— the  renowned  Talleyrand. 

Talleyrand,  when  in  this  country  in  1794,  seeing 
Hamilton  at  work  in  his  office  late  at  night,  said  : 
"  I  have  seen  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  I 
have  seen  a  man  laboring  all  night  to  support  his 
familv.  who  has  made  the  fortune  of  a  nation, 
consider  Napoleon,  Fox  and  Plamilton  the  three 
greatest  men  of  our  epoch,  and  without  hesitation 
I  award  the  first  place  to  Hamilton." 


Hamilton  became,  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

La  Fayette  wrote  a  letter  in  the  old  house  still 
standing  near  Bald  Friar,  in  Harford  county,  to 
Hamilton,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  remain  with  Washington,  but  entreating 
him,  in  case  he  took  service  in  the  field,  to  join  Mm 
in  the  South.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Hamil- 
ton was  not  then  with  him  in  Harford  county,  but 
that  he  joined  him  afterwards  is  equally  certain. 
La  Fayette  himself,  after  leaving  Elkton,  passed 
the  first  night  at  the  house  of  Job  Haines,  near 
Rising  Sun,  while  part  of  his  troops  encamped  at 
the  Brick  Meeting-house,  and  another  part  near 
Rising  Sun  in  Cecil  county. 

It  is  among  the  traditions  of  the  neighborhood, 
that  on  leaving  Mr,  Haines',  after  spending  the 
night  there,  he  gave  each  of  Haines'  sons  a  piece 
of  money- 

To  one  of  the  sons,  named  Louis,  he  gave  a  a*old 
piece,  because  he  was  of  the  same  name  as  La  Fay- 
ette's sovereign,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 

The  next  day  they  crossed  the  Susquehanna  at 
Raid  Friar,  where  La  Fayette  became  the  guest  of 
Colonel  James  Rk'bv,  then  one  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  Harford  county. 

Colonel  Rigby  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
importance  in  his  day,  for  there  is  still  standing 
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near  his  house  a  log  building  that  was  used  as  a 
jail  in  his  time. 

It  seems  to  be  constructed  of  yellow  poplar  logs, 
laid  close  together,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  when  in 
good  order,  a  secure  place  of  confinement  for  ordi- 
nary criminals  who  were  without  edge  tools. 

Colonel  Bigbv  seems  to  have  had  no  sons  who 
had  descendants.  The  name  has  therefore  disap- 
peared from  the  county,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  but  his 
descendants  remain  with  other  names,  one  of  his 
great  grandsons  being  James  Rigby  Massey,  Esq.. 
a  highly  respected  citizen  of  the  region  in  which 
his  distinguished  ancestor  dwelt.  I  trust  I  shall 
be  excused  for  giving  even  the  minutest  details  of 
this  expedition,  for  I  believe  that  what  is  interesting 
to  mvself  in  connection  with  the  great  events  of  our 
history,  will  be  interesting  to  most  men  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come. 

As  I  stated  in  a  former  page,  the  affairs  of  our 
struggling  country  were  in  an  almost  hopeless  con- 
dition. 

The  troops  with  La  Fayette  were  from  the  north- 
ern states — some  of  them  even  from  Canada,  and 
they  had  shown  great  aversion  to  a  southern  cam- 
paign. They  were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  it 
was  predicted  with  confidence,  that  not  half  of  his 
force  would  be  with  him  when  he  reached  Balti- 
more. 
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The  heart  of  La  Fayette  was  full  of  a  lofty  con- 
fah'itee  ;  but  we  who  enjoy  the  fruition  of  his  labors 
ran  imagine  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and 
thank  God  that  he  was  gifted  with  such  signal 
power  to  meet  them. 

In  imagination  we  can  go  back  to  that  night  in 
the  early  spring  of  1781.  and  to  the  capacious  fire- 
place with  its  blazing  logs  in  the  old  Iligby 
mansion. 

The  old  fireplace  was  in  one  of  those  wonderful 
chimneys  that  seem  to  have  been  the  pride  of  our 
forefathers,  and  has  been  a  marvel  to  persons  now 
living.  The  present  owner  of  the  property  pulled 
it  down  some  years  ao-o,  and  after  building  from  it 
a  modern  chimnev,  had  bricks  enough  from  it  to 
build  a  capacious  outbuilding,  and  great  store  of 
bricks  left  over. 

In  the  fields  about  the  house  the  men  and  horses 
had  such  food  and  shelter  as  their  scanty  commis- 
sariat afforded.  A  consultation  was  held.  General 
Ilazen  was  there,  and  Colonels  Yose  and  Gimat, 
Barber,    Huntingdon    and   the  other  field  officers. 

What  was  to  be  done  to  stop  desertion  ?  A 
proclamation  was  prepared  that  night  in  this  old 
house  that  may  have  achieved  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ! 

Who  can  tell  the  influence  of  the  act  most  insig- 
nificant in  the  lives  of  men,  or  in  the  history  of 
nations? 
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Jefferson  used  to  say  that  we  were  indebted  to 
flies  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  said  that  after  much  debate  in  Congress,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
declaration  by  reason  of  the  parliamentary  tactics 
of  the  opposition.  Delay  was  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  friends  of  the  old  government, 
when  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon  a  great  gust  of 
wind  and  rain  approached.  The  heat  was  great, 
and  the  stocking-covered  legs  of  the  grave  con- 
gressmen were  besieged  bv  hunsrv  flies. 

They  beat  their  limbs  with  their  bandannas,  in 
vain  efforts  to  obtain  relief.  The  friends  of  inde- 
pendence saw  their  opportunity  and  proposed  an 
immediate  vote. 

Rather  than  endure  such  torment,  a  vote  was 
allowed,  and  independence  was  carried.  Jefferson 
expressed  the  belief  that  if  there  had  been  no  flies, 
there  would  have  been  no  independence. 

What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  France  it* 
Grouchy  had  not  mistaken  Bonaparte's  orders  at 
Waterloo  ? 

Had  Richard  Cromwell  possessed  the  ability  of 
his  great  sire,  what  would  have  been  the  history  of 
England  for  the  last  two  hundred  years? 

If  Williams,  Van  Wart  and  Paulding  had  been 
corrupt,  what  would  have  been  our  own  history 
since  the  treason  of  Arnold  ? 
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If  La  Fayette  and  his  officers  had  not  devised  a 
pl&ja  by  which  desertion  was  ended  in  the  army 
under  his  orders,  it  is  probable  that  Cornwallis 
would  not  have  been  captured,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  American  colonies  might  have  been 
!-;tiU  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 

They  determined  to  appeal  to  the  noblest  feel- 
ings of  the  soldiers,  not  to  their  fears,  not  to  their 
greed  of  gain. 

La  Fayette,  from  this  old  house  in  Harford 
county,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  meet  and  tight  a  power- 
ful foe.  That  for  himself,  no  diminution  of  num- 
bers would  deter  him,  but  that  in  firm  reliance  upon 
the  God  of  battles,  and  the  justice  of  the  American 
cause,  he  would  continue  his  march  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

He  closed  by  offering  a  free  pass  to  every  soldier 
who  would  apply  for  it  at  headquarters,  by  which 
he  might  go  home. 

Not  one  man  availed  of  this  offer,  and  from  that 
time  desertions  ceased.  But  La  Fayette's  conduct 
<>n  this  occasion  reminds  us  of  the  exhortation  of 
Cromwell  to  his  soldiers — "  Trust  in  God,  but  keep 
your  powder  dry,"  for  he  hung  one  soldier  and  dis- 
graced another  who  had  been  caught,  after  a  pre- 
vious desertion. 

His  trust  was  not  altogether  in  the  smiles  of  Provi- 
dence, or  in  the  honor  of  his  troops. 
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In  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  scow  which  La 
Fayette  was  in  ran  aground  before  dry  land  was 
reached,  and  Aquilla  Deaver,  a  man  known  to  men 
whom  I  have  known,  carried  him  from  the  scow  to 
the  shore  on  his  back. 

Deaver  went  to  Fort  Deposit  in  1824  to  see  La 
Fayette,  when  he  held  a  reception  there. 

lie  told  the  General  that  he  was  the  man  who 
had  carried  him  to  the  Harford  shore  on  his  back. 
La  Fayette  remembered  him  and  greeted  him  with 
great  cordiality. 

This  old  soldier  lived,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  in  a  house  afterwards  for  many  years  owned 
and  occupied  by  Samuel  Harwood,  and  now  owned 
by  Jeremiah  P.  Silver,  Esq.,  in  the  second  district 
of  Harford  county. 

One  of  his  grandsons,  now  living,  lately  o-ave  me 
some  account  of  the  old  gentleman. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  philosopher,  as  well  as 
a  patriot,  for  his  grandson  states  that  in  his  latter 
years  he  received  a  pension  as  a  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, and  that,  dwelling  in  peace,  the  only  break  in 
the  monotony  of  his  life  was  when,  twice  a  year. 
his  pension  fell  due.  Then  he  would  get  up  his 
horse  and  wagon  and  drive  to  Baltimore.  There 
he  would  collect  his  pension  and  lay  in  a  stock  oi 
the  comforts  of  life  sufficient  to  last  until  his  pen- 
sion would  fall  due  again,  and  chief  among  these 
comforts  was  always  an  ample  supply  of  whiskey. 
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By  his  own  direction  lie  was  buried  in  a  corner 
iif  his  own  land,  where  he  lies  in  an  unmarked 
•jrave,  and  I  commend  the  marking  of  it  with  a 
>t<»ne,  properly  inscribed,  to  this  organization,  as  a 
matter  consonant  with  its  objects. 

An  old  man  who  paid  his  respects  to  La  Fayette 
on  this  occasion,  told  me  some  circumstances  con- 
urted  with  that  reception,  one  of  which  was  this  : 
the  general  was  exceedingly  urbane  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  had  something  pleasant  to  say  to  each 
person  who  was  presented  to  him. 

The  old  man,  who  was  not  then  old,  said  that 
when  La  Fayette  took  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
was  presented  before  Mm.  he  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure at  seeing  him,  and  said.  "  Are  you  a  married 
man?1'  Receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he  said, 
"  Happy  man.*'  And  when  my  informant  immedi- 
ately followed,  La  Fayette  asked  him  the  same 
question*.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  married, 
when  La  Fayette  said  "  Lucky  dog"  and,  smiling, 
greeted  the  next  in  the  line  of  his  grateful  admirers. 

It  is  not  common  for  commanders  to  march  with 
the  body  of  an  army,  unless  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  La  Fayette  seems  to  have  passed 
rapidly  through  Harford  and  Baltimore  counties, 
to  Baltimore,  for  we  are  told  that  he  reached  there 
at  night  after  leaving  Bald  Friar,  or  Susquehanna 
Ferry,  as  he  calls  it.  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
day.     He    dined,    however,    at    Bush,    in    Harford 
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county,  which  information  I  have  from  an  aged 
resident  of  that  region  whose  father  dwelt  near 
Bush. 

By  way  of  showing  the  length  of  the  Jinks  that 
connect  us  with  the  past,  I  will  here  state  that  I 
knew  a  lady  well,  in  my  early  years,  who  met  and 
talked  with  La  Fayette  on  that  day.  She  was  with 
her  brother  on  the  way  from  Baltimore,  and  meet- 
ing La  Fayette  and  his  staff,  they  made  some 
inquiries  about  the  route.  This  old  lady  died  in 
1843,  aged  over  eighty  years,  and  she  was  therefore 
about  twenty  years  old  in  1781. 

The  troops  marched  by  way  of  the  Trappe 
Church,  Priestford.  and  Bush,  to  Baltimore. 

Before  they  reached  the  "  Trappe  "  a  trunk,  said 
to  contain  coin,  was  lost  from  a  baa'o-ao-e  wa^on. 
It  was  found  by  Reuben  Jones,  grandfather  of 
some  present  residents  of  the  fifth  district  of  Har- 
ford county.  Jones  mounted  a  horse  and,  over- 
taking them,  told  them  where  the  trunk  was. 
They  sent  after  it  and  Jones  reproached  them  in 
language  not  polite,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  for 
gi vino-  him  no  reward  for  the  trouble  he  took. 

There  lived,  a  few  years  ago  in  Harford  county. 
a  gentleman  whose  father  was  on  the  staff  of  La 
Fayette  in  this  march. 

La  Fayette  did  not  command  Frenchmen  in  tin- 
war  of  the  Revolution,  as  some  believe,  but  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Virginia  with  his  detachment. 
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he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  take  with  him 
Colonel  Gimat  and  Captain  Greme,  French 
officers  then  with  the  French  troops  in  the 
United  States. 

A  son  of  Captain  Greme,  who  lived  to  a  great 
aire,  and  died  in  my  house  in  1880,  has  often 
related  to  me  incidents  connected  with  this  march, 
told  him  by  his  father  or  family. 

When  the  officers  reached  that  part  of  the  road 
that  descends  to  Priestford,  from  the  "  Trappe " 
Church,  they  were  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

Far  the  greater  part  of  the  region  they  had  tra- 
versed was  rough  and  forbidding.  The  agriculture 
was  rude  and  the  roads  were  bad.  Looking  west- 
ward, in  descending  to  Deer  Creek,  they  beheld  the 
beautiful  valley  that  stretches  across  the  creek  and 
up  Jericho  and  Thomas'  runs.  The  morning  was 
one  of  those  that  still  bid  man  "  Look  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  in  the  early  spring. 

"  The  flowers  sprang,  wanton  to  be  pres't, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray." 

The  plodding  husbandman,  ;'  drove  his  team 
afield,"  the  herds  grazed  in  peace  in  the  grassy 
fields,  and  the  lark,  soaring  high  in  air,  chanted 
his  morning  song. 

Colonel  Gimat  and  Captain  Greme  had  long- 
been    soldiers    together,    and    the    sufferings    and 
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triumphs  of  their  profession  had  united  them  in 
more  than  a  common  friendship. 

Gimat  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  death  having 
robbed  him  in  early  life  of  her  whose  "witching 
smile  "  had  caught  his  "youthful  fancy,"  his  chief 
aim  was  to  seek  some  quiet  spot,  when  wars  alarms 
were  past,  where,  in  the  company  of  his  friend,  he 
could  be  at  peace. 

The  two  friends  then  and  there  agreed  that 
when  the  war  was  over,  they  would  return  t<» 
France,  and,  after  arranging  their  affairs,  they 
would  return  to  America,  buy  the  property,  now 
the  beautiful  home  of  Dr.  Mao-raw,  and  there, 


"  In  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life," 
Keep  "the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 

They  did  c;o  home  to  France,  and  they  did 
return,  and  purchased  the  property  which  they 
had  selected  as  the  home  of  their  old  age. 

Gimat  paid  for  it,  and  presented  it  to  his  friend, 
Greme,  and  they  went  back  to  France  to  make 
their  final  arrangements  before  leaving  their  old 
home  forever. 

They  looked  forward  to  many  years  in  which 
each  midit  "  Shoulder  his  crutch  and  show  how 
fields  were  won." 

But  fci  this  world  has  no  fulfilment  for  hopes  thai 
•rise  above  it,"  and  all  their  plans  were  frustrated. 
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That  mighty  cyclone,  I  may  call  it,  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789  crime  on. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  mightiest  of  the  race 
of  man  since  Julius  Caesar,  appeared  upon  the 
scene. 

That  wonderful  man  intoxicated  the  French 
people  with  the  grand eur  of  his  aspirations,  and 
the  marvels  of  his  career. 

Colonel  Gimat  and  his  friend,  dazzled  by  the 
glory  of  France,  and  by  the  mighty  achievements 
of  her  wonderful  leader,  deferred  their  return  to 
America  until  peace  and  order  should  triumph 
over  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution. 

When  order  was  restored  at  home,  Gimat  and 
Greme  were  induced  to  go  with  the  French  army 
to  San  Domingo  to  suppress  the  insurrection  there. 

Greme,  in  the  meantime,  had  married  in  Paris, 
and  taking  his  bride  to  Martinique,  both  intended 
to  come  from  there  to  Maryland,  when  the  insur- 
rection was  suppressed.  But  Colonel  Gimat,  the 
friend  of  Washington,  the  chosen  companion  of 
La  Fayette,  lost  his  life  in  San  Domingo,  falling  a 
victim  to  the  fury  of  the  savage  population  of  the 
island. 

Greme  did  come,  bringing  with  him  his  wife 
and  several  children,  and  he  lived  and  died  on  the 
place  he  and  his  friend  had  chosen  as  the  most 
beautiful  spot  they  had  seen  in  America.  Fie  lies 
buried,  having  died  in  1800,  in  the  grave-yard  of 
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the  Trappe  Church,  in  Harford  county,  whore  a 
stone  marks  his  grave,  having-  an  inscription  stat- 
ing his  connection  with  the  army  under  La  Payette. 

Colonel  Gimat  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
rare  men,  "born  to  blush  unseen,"  who  live  in  the 
conscientious  performance  of  every  duty. 

He  led  one  division  of  the  American  army  in 
the  assault  at  Yorktown,  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
led  the  other.  They  both  captured  the  position- 
they  attacked  before  the  French  troops  succeeded 
in  the  part  assigned  to  them,  and  crowned  them- 
selves with  honor. 

But,  in  the  isle  of  San  Domingo,  where  so  many 
thousands  of  brave  Frenchmen  sleep, 

"  Where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fireflies  glance  in  the  myrtle  boughs," 

rests  the  brave,  the  trusted,  the  honored,  and  the 
unfortunate  Colonel  Gimat. 

Let  every  American,  let  every  Frenchman.  l<!t 
every  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  human 
character,  cast  a  flower  upon  the  grave  of  Colonel 
Gimat ! 

La  Fayette  was  lionized  in  Baltimore,  the  chiei 
citizens  emulating  each  other  in  paying  him  such 
attentions  as  were  due  to  his  distinguished  character. 

A  ball  was  riven  in  his  honor  at  the  Afesembh 
Rooms,  then  at  the  corner  of  Holliday  and  Fayette 
streets. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  dance  a  lady  asked 
La  Fayette  why  he  was  so  sad.  He  replied,  that 
he  could  not  enjoy  the  gayeties  of  the  occasion, 
because  his  poor  soldiers  needed  so  many  of  even 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothes  being  their  chief 
want. 

The  lady  replied,  "  We  will  supply  them." 
Xext  day  the  ball-room  was  turned  into  a  clothing 
manufactory,  patriotic  husbands  and  fathers  sup- 
plied the  material,  and  fair  women  plied  the  shears 
and  the  needle. 

Colonel  McPIenry  wrote  to  General  Greene,  April 
16th.,  1781,  from  Baltimore,  "While  I  admire  your 
policy,  I  have  more  than  once  pitied  the  Marquis' 
situation.  His  troops  passed  here  yesterday,  dis- 
contented almost  to  general  desertion  ;  destitute  of 
shirts  and  proper  equipments,  and  in  most  respects 
unprovided  for  a  march.  You  know  the  Marquis, 
lie  has  been  with  us  two  clays  ;  but  in  this  time  he 
adopted  an  expedient  to  conciliate  them  to  a 
degree,  that  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of. 
To-day  he  si°;ns  a  contract,  binding  himself  to  cer- 
tain  merchants  of  this  place,  for  above  two  thou- 
sand guineas,  to  be  disposed  of  in  shirts,  over-alls, 
and  hats  for  the  detachment. 

"  Without  these,  the  army  could  not  proceed, 
and  with  these  he  has  managed  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  service. 
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"  He  is  also  bent  upon  trying  the  power  of 
novelty  on  their  minds  by  giving  to  the  march  tli- 
air  of  a  frolic. 

•'  His  troops  will  ride  in  wagons  and  carts  from 
Elkridge  Landing  to  the  limits  of  this  State,  and 
how  much  farther  he  will  continue  this  mode  of 
movement,  depends  upon  Virginia." 

As  stated  by  Colonel  McHenry,  at  Baltimore 
he  borrowed  from  merchants  about  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  for  which  he  gave  them  his  per- 
sonal obligation,  payable  two  years  after  date. 

This  time  was  asked,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  t>» 
Washington,  dated  April  18th,  at  Baltimore,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  his  estate  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  repayment.  The  march  from 
Baltimore  was  resumed,  and  on  the  19th  the  troop- 
encamped  near  Elkridge  Landing,  in  sight  of  tlit' 
place,  where  now  a  hundred  trains  a  day,  carrying 
thousands  of  passengers,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
merchandise,  rush  forward  to  and  from  the  busy 
centres  of  population  and  commerce,  propelled  by, 
what  was  then,  a  force  almost  unknown.  In  cross- 
ing there  in  scows,  one  sank,  and  bv  this  mishap, 
nine  men  were  drowned. 

They  reached  Alexandria  on  the  2Lst  of  April. 
There  La  Fayette  bought  some  shoes  for  his  needy 
troops,  and  they  pursued  their  journey  through 
Fredericksburg  and  arrived  at  Richmond  on  the 
29th,  where  the  detachment  was  joined  by  Bar"'! 
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Steuben,  General  Muhlenberg,  and  the  Virginia 
militia,  commanded  by  General  Xelson. 

La  Fayette  had  started  on  this  expedition  to  re- 
inforce General  Greene  in  the  states  farther  r south, 
but  movements  had  taken  place  that  brought  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis  to  Virginia,  and  that  State  now 
demanded  the  full  force  of  the  armies  for  her 
defence. 

Greene  had  met  Cornwallis  at  Guilford  Court- 
house, and  the  bloody  battle  had  been  fought  at 
that  place. 

Cornwallis  had  been  so  reduced  by  that  battle, 
and  the  long  and  exhausting  marches  preceding 
and  following  it,  that  his  force  had  dwindled  from 
near  two  thousand  five  hundred  veteran  troops,  to 
but  little  more  than  fourteen  hundred.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  destitute  of  reg- 
ular supplies,  and  encumbered  with  many  sick  and 
wounded.      He    was    forced   to    seek    a   defensible 

position,  where  his  exhausted  troops  might  recu- 
■ 

perate. 

He  therefore  retreated  to  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  day  after 
Washington  wrote  the  letter  instructing  La  Fav- 
ette  to  proceed  to  the  South  and  reinforce  General 
Greene. 

His  intention  was,  as  soon  as  the  vigor  of  his 
force  was  recruited,  and  reinforcements  from  Ire- 
land, which  he  expected,  arrived,  to  return  to  the 
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highlands  to  endeavor  to  aid  the  operations  of 
Lord  Rawdon  in  South  Carolina.  His  plans  were 
disconcerted  by  intelligence  that  Greene  had  rap. 
idly  marched  toward  Camden,  S.  C. 

Cornwallis  was  greatly  troubled,  and  his  despair- 
ing expressions  are  almost  comical. 

"My  situation  here,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  "is  very  distressing;  Greene  has  taken 
advantage  of  my  being  obliged  to  come  to  this 
place,  and  has  marched  to  South  Carolina  ;  "  and 
further  on  he  says,  "I  much  fear  that  Lord  Raw- 
don's  posts  will  be  so  distant  from  each  other,  and 
his  troops  so  scattered,  as  to  put  him  in  the  great- 
est danger  of  being  beaten  in  detail,  and  that  the 
worst  of  consequences  may  happen  to  most  of  the 
troops  out  of  Charleston." 

It  was  too  late  to  follow  Greene  with  reasonable 
hope  of  averting  the  danger;  before  he  could 
reach  the  scene  .  of  action  the  blow  would  have 
fallen. 

After  remaining  several  days  at  Wilmington,  he 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  defenceless  state 
in  which  Greene's  southern  march  left  Southeast- 
ern Virginia,  to  march  into  that  region  and  form 
a  junction  with  the  force  under  General  Phillips. 

By  this  move  he  hoped  to  draw  Greene  away 
from  Lord  Rawdon  and  by  the  reduction  of  Vir- 
ginia to  make  a  great  stride  towards  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  whole  country. 
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General  Phillips  was  at  Portsmouth,  having 
under  him  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  of 
that  hardy  material  that  forms  the  regulars  of  the 
British  Army. 

He  left  Portsmouth  on  the  16th  of  April,  and 
proceeding  up  James  River,  reached  Manchester, 
opposite  Richmond,  on  the  morning  of  April  30th, 
to  find  that  La  Fayette  had  reached  there  on  the 
evening  before. 

La  Fayette  had  been  reinforced  by  two  thousand 
militia,  and  sixty  dragoons,  and  he  posted  himself 
strongly  on  the  hiirh  banks  that  commanded  the 
south  side  of  the  river. 

History  affords  few  more  striking  illustrations  of 
the  uncertainty  of  man's  judgment,  than  the  results 
of  this  memorable  campaign  afford. 

Here  was  La  Fayette,  a  youth,  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  with  little  experience  in  the  science 
of  war,  commanding  an  inferior  force,  in  numbers, 
and  inferior  in  a  greater  degree  in  oil  that  makes 
it  possible  for  commanders  to  organize  victory  in 
the  cabinet. 

His  forces,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  British 
were  regulars,  men  trained  in  the  manual  of  arms 
and  to  the  hardships  of  the  life  of  the  soldier  in 
the  field  bv  long  service,  were  all  of  them  merely 
raw  militia-men.  About  two  thousand  were  sol- 
diers called  regulars,  because  they  had  enlisted  for 
longer  terms  than  the  transient  levies  that  should- 
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ercd  the  musket  when  their  homes  were  invaded, 
and,  when  the  enemy  left  that  immediate  region, 
went  home  to  tell  the  news.  The  remainder  won- 
of  the  kind  last  described.  Opposed  to  him  was 
Cornwallis,  a  veteran  General  of  the  regular  Brit- 
ish Army,  of  twice  the  age  of  La  Fayette,  yet  still 
in  the  matured  strength  of  vigorous  life. 

Cornwallis  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New 
York,  ''  The  boy  cannot  escape  me,"  and  "  La  Fay- 
ette cannot,  I  think,  escape  him,''  wrote  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain,  the  British  Col- 
onial Secretary  of  State. 

Here  we  see  contempt  for  his  adversary  shown 
by  this  lordly  soldier  of  the  Crown,  while  La  Fay- 
ette writes  to  his  beloved  chief  that  he  had  a  "  pro- 
found distrust  of  himself. v 

La  Fayette,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of 
the  British  Regulars  in  the  open  field,  warilv 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  marching  northward 
formed  a  junction  with  General  Wayne  on  the 
Rap  i  dan. 

Cornwallis,  after  the  return  of  two  ravaging 
expeditions  which  he  had  sent  out  under  active 
officers,  established  his  headquarters  at  Elk  Hill,  ;i 
plantation  of  Gov.  Jefferson. 

Thence  he  marched  down  the  river  to  Williams- 
burg, where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June. 

An    express    from    Sir    Henry    Clinton    obli: 
Cornwallis  to  change  his  plans. 
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Washington  threatened  Xow  York,  and  Clinton 
r.Mjiiired  Cornwallis  to  send  him  part  of  ids  troops 
;  r  its  protection. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  Washington  had 
no  purpose  to  attack  Xew  York,  his  demonstrations 
against  that  place,  which  he  made  for  the  purpose 
<»f  creating  a  diversion  in  favor  of  General  Greene, 
bv  inducing  Clinton  to  withdraw  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  the  South  to  protect  that  city,  had 
produced  effects  far  more  beneficial  than  he 
expected. 

It  is  true,  that  at  a  conference  held  at  Wethers- 
tii'ld  on  the  22d  of  Mav,  between  Washington  and 
Itoidiambeau,  it  was  decided  that  a  concentration 
of  the  French  and  American  forces  in  the  neisrh- 
I'orhood  of  Xew  York  was  advisable,  in  order 
i«»  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
timitv  which   the  weakness   of   the  enemv  might 

a  (lord. 

Yet  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  attack  that  place 
Unless  the  force  there  was  further  weakened,  and 
it  was  not  further  weakened,  therefore  there  was 
n<>  probability  of  such  an  attack.  Clinton  was 
alarmed.  He  wrote  to  Cornwallis,  then  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  on  the  11th  of  June,  that  Xew 
York  was  the  object  of  attack  by  the  combined 
French  and  American  Armies,  and  required  Corn- 
wallis to  send  him  three  thousand  troops  from  his 
command.     Clinton  wrote  him  that  there  was  no 
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prospect  of  reestablishing  the  power  of  the  Crown 
in  Virginia,  so  general  was  the  disaffection  there, 
and  advised  him  to  take  any  healthy  position  ho 
chose. 

On  the  4th  of  July  he  took  up  his  march  to 
Portsmouth,  which  position  he  chose,  because,  if 
reduced  to  extremities,  it  afforded  a  chance  of  a 
retreat  to  the  Carolinas. 

His  engineers,  after  the  most  extensive  surveys, 
reported  that  ships  in  Hampton  Roads  would  not 
be  secured  by  works  on  Point  Comfort,  and  Clinton 
had  told  General  Phillips  on  his  embarkation  for 
the  Chesapeake  in  April,  that  there  was  no  place 
so  proper  as  Yorktown  for  the  protection  of  the 
King's  ships. 

As  the  successor  in  the  command  in  Virginia. 
General  Phillips  having  died  in  May,  he  felt  bound 
by  Clinton's  opinions,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
orders.  Cornwcillis  earnestly  advised  Clinton 
against  the  establishment  of  a  defensive  post  on 
the  Chesapeake,  and  asked  leave  to  give  up  the 
command  to  General  Leslie,  and  for  himself  to  go 
back  to  Charleston. 

These  requests  were  denied  him,  and  on  the  12tli 
of  July,  he  was  directed  to  hasten  the  embarkation 
of  the  three  thousand  men  ordered  to  Xew  York. 

Earlv  in  August,  Cornwallis  embarked  his 
troops,  and  leaving  Portsmouth,  passed  up  the  bay 
and  landed  his  whole  force  at  Yorktown. 
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Clinton  had   intercepted  letters,  written   to   de- 
ceive him,  in  which  the  attack  on  New  York  was    •■ 
stated  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  campaign. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  intention  of 
Washington  up  to  this  time  was  merely  to  prevent 
succor  being  sent  from  New  York  to  the  British 
commanders  in  Virginia,  and  further  south. 

But  the  lives  of  men  are  in  the  main  alike, 
whether  the  individual  has  in  hand  the  forces  and 
the  destinies  of  nations,  or  controls  only  the  simple 
and  the  feeble  means  and  forces  of  the  humble 
dweller  in  the  lowlv  cottage. 

The  vast  future  is  opened  to  man  by  slow 
degrees ;  often  his  way  seems  barred  by  objects 
that  appear  to  stop  all  further  progress;  then  sud- 
denly all  difficulties  vanish,  and  at  other  times, 
when  all  his  wisdom  has  been  exercised  to  give 
direction  to  his  powers,  the  scene  shifts  as  sud- 
denly as  the  aspect  of  the  sunset  glow,  and  all  his 
plans  and  labors  must  be  shaped  anew. 

A  son  of  General  Ilochambeau  arrived  at  this 
time  in  the  United  States  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  Count  De  Grasse  had  left  the  harbor  of 
Brest,  in  France,  destined  for  the  French  posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  he  had  orders 
t<>  sail  to  the  United  States  in  July  or  August. 

The  French  frigate,  "  Concorde,"  arrived  at  New- 
port shortly  after,  with  despatches  from  De  Grasse, 
stating  that  he  would  leave  San  Domingo  on  the  3d 
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of  August  with  twenty-live  or  thirty  ships  of  the 
line,  and  a  considerable  land  force,  and  that  he 
would  steer  for  the  Chesapeake. 

This  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  commanders  at  once  determined 
that  all  the  French  Army,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
American  troops,  should  proceed  at  once  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Count  De  Barras,  then  at  Newport, 
also  determined  to  join  De  Grasse  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Washington  wrote  to  De  Grasse,  expecting  his 
letter  to  find  him  in  the  Chesapeake,  to  send  all 
the  transports  possible  to  Elkton  (Head  of  Elk)  by 
the  8th  of  September. 

General  Heath  was  put  in  command  of  West 
Point. 

The  utmost  secresy  was  observed  and  camps 
were  marked  out,  ovens  for  baking  bread  were 
erected,  and  every  preparation  was  made  in  New 
Jersey,  as  if  the  armv  would  occupy  that  State  in 
force.  Late  in  August  they  turned  their  faces 
southward. 

Clinton's  eyes  were  at  last  opened.  He  resolve*! 
to  make  a  serious  raid  into  Connecticut  in  the  hope 
that  at  least  part  of  Washington's  force  would  be 
faced  about  to  save  that  State. 

The  command  of  this  expedition  was  given  to 
Arnold,  who  executed  the  orders  of  his  chief  with 
his  accustomed  vigor  and  success,  and  in  that  rani 
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he,  who  before  was  a  traitor,  earned  additional 
ignominy  by  the  massacre  of  the  brave  Ledyard 
and  his  soldiers  at  Fort  Orris  wold. 

Washington  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  30th 
of  August,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
.U'liionstration  of  confidence  and  affection,  but  the 
people  wondered  at  the  object  of  his  visit.  A  ray 
<>f  light  had  broken  in  the  clouded  sky  of  the 
nation  ;  yet  great  difficulties  existed  still. 

The  troops  gave  evidences  of  discontent,  their 
j>ay  being  long  in  arrears,  and  to  march  southward 
had  always  been  distasteful  to  the  troops  from  the 
North. 

Even  a  small  sum  of  money,  it  was  thought,  if 
judiciously  employed  amongst  them,  would  put 
them  in  more  cheerful  mood. 

The  treasury  of  the  nation  was  empty,  and  Mor- 
ris, the  financier,  could  supply  no  funds. 

In  this  emergency,  Cveneral  Rochambeau  came 
to  the  relief  of  Washington  and  loaned  him  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  which  Morris  engaged  to  pay  by 
the  1st  of  October. 

About  this  time  Laurens  arrived  at  Boston  with 
about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  coin,  loaned 
by  the  French  King,  and  then  everything  promised 
a  successful  issue  for  the  great  events  in  progress. 

The  American  troops  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  2d  of  September ;  the  French,  in  all  the  pomp 
and    beauty    and    precision    of    military    display, 
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arrived  the  day  after.  Washington  left  Philadel- 
phia September  5th,  on  his  way  to  Yorktown. 
Having  passed  Chester  a  few  miles,  an  express 
met  him  conveying  the  intelligence  that  De  Grasse 
had  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  with  twenty-eight 
ships  of  the  line,  and  three  thousand  troops,  from 
San  Domingo. 

Washington  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Chester,  to  rejoice  with  General 
Rochambeau  over  the  cheering  news. 

Rochambeau  had  reached  Chester  by  water. 
Thev  met  and  had  a  iovful  dinner  too-ether. 

Washington  reached  Elkton  the  next  dav.  The 
troops  had  begun  to  embark,  and  he  wrote  from 
there  to  De  Grasse  congratulating  him  on  his  arri- 
val,  and  giving  him  all  needful  information  in 
regard  to  his  plans  and  his  hopes.  La  Fayette 
was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  troops  on  board 
the  ships  of  De  Grasse,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Count  De  St.  Simon,  and  the  French 
and  American  Armies  were  to  cooperate  to  pre- 
vent the  escape,  and  finally  to  defeat  and  capture 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

Washino-ton  and  Rochambeau  crossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna  at  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  September,  and  proceeded  to  Baltimore 
Starting  early  on  the  9th,  Washington,  having  Col- 
onel  Humphries  with  him,  left  Baltimore  ami 
arrived    at    Mt.   Vernon    late   on    the   same   day. 
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Koehambeau  arrived  there  in  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  and  the  Marquis  De  Chastellux  and  his 
aids,  on  the  11th. 

Washington  had  not  been  at  his  own  fireside 
since  his  country  called  him  to  Cambridge  more 
than  six  years  before. 

On  the  12th  of  September  they  left  Mt.  Vernon 
and,  proceeding  to  Williamsburg,  joined  La 
Fayette. 

Cornwallis,  meanwhile,  had  been  aroused  to  a 
keen  sense  of  danger,  by  the  appearance  of  De 
Grasse  in  the  bay  on  the  28th  of  August,  and 
worked  diligently  to  strengthen  his  position,  call- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for 
more  troops. 

De  Grasse  urged  La  Fayette  to  attack  the 
British  at  Yorktown  before  their  defenses  were 
completed ;  but  La  Fayette  preferred  to  await  the 
arrival  of  General  Washington,  with  the  forces 
under  his  command,  being  now  assured  that,  if  De 
Grasse  remained  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  British 
could  not  be  reinforced. 

At  this  time,  Admiral  Graves  appeared  off  Cape 
Henry,  with  twenty  sail  of  British  war  ships, 
which  De  Grasse  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  come 
out  and  n>ht  him. 

De  Grasse  did  not  decline  the  contest,  but 
promptly  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea  with 
twenty-four  ships. 
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On  the  7th  of  September  the  two  fleets  engaged 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  after  a  sever.' 
battle,  night  closed  the  engagement. 

The  French  had  the  weather  gage  of  the  adver- 
sary,  and,  after  manoeuvring  in  sight  of  each  other 
for  live  days,  neither  party  being  anxious  for  a 
renewal  of  the  fight,  De  Grasse,  learning  that  a 
smaller  French  fleet  had  passed  in  the  capes  to  the 
Chesapeake,  returned  to  his  anchorage  in  the  bay, 
bringing  with  him  two  British  frigates  which  he 
had  captured. 

Graves,  crippled  in  the  fight,  bore  away  for  New 
York.  De  Barms  had  brought  with  him  a  fleet  of 
transports,  with  troops,  artillery  and  munitions  of 
war  for  the  use  of  the  Americans. 

The  French  commander,  aware  of  the  presence 
of  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  and  wishing  t" 
have  a  personal  interview  with  them,  sent  the 
u  Queen  Charlotte,"  an  elegant  vessel  recently 
captured  at  sea,  with  Lord  Rawdon  on  board,  up 
James  River  to  convey  the  distinguished  chief- 
of  the  American  Army  down  the  bay  to  their 
vessel. 

Washington.  Rochambeau,  Knox  and  Duportail 
proceeded  to  visit  the  French  fleet  on  the  18th  <>i 
September,  and  were  received  with  the  highest 
naval  honors,  the  yards  being  manned  and  the 
national  airs  played  by  the  bands  of  musicians  on 
board  the  ships. 


■ 
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After  agreeing  upon  plans  to  capture  Corn  wallas, 
Washington  and  liis  companions,  on  the  same 
evening,  again  boarded  the  ".Q.uecn  Charlotte"  and 
started  on  their  return  to  the  James  River;  but 
contrary  winds  and  storms  delayed  them  so  much 
that  they  were  four  days  on  the  return  passage. 

At  this  time   Admiral    Dii>'bv  arrived    at    New. 
York  with  British  troops  and  six  war  ships. 

De  Grasse.  having  been  reinforced  by  the  fleet 
of  De  Barras,  panted  for  a  sea  fight  with  Digby, 
and  proposed  to  take  all  but  the  ships  at  York 
River  and  seek  him. 

This  would  have  seriously  endangered  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  for  an  English  fleet 
might  enter  the  Chesapeake  at  any  moment, 
attack  the  four  French  ships  at  Yorktown,  beat 
them,  and  bear  Corn wa His  and  the  troops  away  to 
attack  us  at  some  unprotected  point.  Washington 
was  greatly  disturbed  at  this  prospect.  lie  wrote 
De  Grasse,  ur&iiis;  him  to  remain,  and  made  La 
Fayette  bear  the  letter,  in  order  that  Ms  personal 
appeals  might  give  additional  weight  to  his  own 
arguments.  De  Grasse  consented  to  remain,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  should 
anchor  in  York  River,  while  four  or  five  vessels 
should  patrol  James  River,  to  prevent  Cornwallis' 
escape  in  that  direction. 

Clinton  at  this  time  wrote  Cornwallis  that 
twenty-three  ships,  under  Admiral   Diabv,  would 
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sail  from  New  York  for  his  relief- on  the  5th  i»f 
October,  having,  also,  five  thousand  land  troops, 
and  directed  him,  on  hearing  heavy  tiring  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  to  send  up  two  columns  of 
smoke  to  indicate  his  continued  occupation  of 
Yorktown. 

In  his  reply,  Cornwallis  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Americans  would  advance,  and  was  confident 
of  being  able  to  hold  his  position  until  succor 
arrived. 

The  American  and  French  land  forces  numbered 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the 
militia  of  Virginia  under  General  Nelson. 

By  the  9th  of  October  the  investment  of  the 
place  was  complete,  and  Washington  himself 
applied  the  match  to  the  first  cannon  fired  on  the 
beleaguered  place. 

A  furious  cannonade  was  kept  up  until  the 
night  of  the  14th,  when  it  was  determined  to  storm 
the  British  works;  and,  for  this  object,  a  detach- 
ment was  made  from  both  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can Armies,  the  Americans  commanded  by  La 
Fayette,  and  the  French  by  the  Baron  De  Vio- 
menil. 

La  Fayette  gave  the  honor  of  leading  the 
advance  to  his  trusted  friend,  Colonel  Grimat. 
Colonel  Hamilton  loudly  complained  of  the 
injustice  of  this,  claiming  the  honor  of  leading 
the  advance  as  his  right,  it  being  his  tour  of  duty. 
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La  Fayette's  defense  was  the  sanction  Washing- 
tun  had  given  to  the  arrangement.  Hamilton 
appealed  by  letter  to  Washington,  who,  finding  it 
ivally  was  Hamilton's  tour  of  duty,  directed  that 
Hamilton's  wishes  should  be  respected. 

It  was  arranged  that  Colonel  Gimat's  battalion 
should  lead,  and  that  Hamilton's  should  follow, 
but  that  Hamilton  should  have  command  of  both 
battalions. 

Even  when  surrounded  by  suffering  and  death, 
man's  nature  still  asserts  itself,  as  if  all  was  happi- 
ness and  peace.  Before  the  assault  was  made,  the 
Baron  De  Viomenil  had  said  to  La  Fayette  that 
the  French  forces  would  accomplish  their  object, 
and  would  soon  be  in  the  entrenchments  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  what  the 
untrained  Americans  would  do. 

The  Americans,  led  by  the  brave  Gimat  and  the 
impetuous  Hamilton,  captured  the  part  of  the 
defenses  they  attacked  first,  when  La  Fayette  sent 
an  aid  to  De  Viomenil,  stating  that  they  were  in 
the  enemy's  works,  and  asked  if  he  had  captured 
his  part  of  the  entrenchments,  offering,  also,  to  send 
the  Baron  help  if  he  needed  it. 

De  Viomenil  replied,  "  Tell  the  Marquis  that  I 
am  not  in  mine,  but  will  be  in  five  minutes." 
Cornwallis  now  attempted  to  escape,  and,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  of  October  16th,  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  storm,  he  embarked  a  large  part  of  his 
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forces  in  boats,  intending  to  convey  all  over  to  the 
Gloucester  side  of  the  river,  and  to  fight  his  way 
to  the  Xorth  and  join  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New 
York. 

Part  of  them  had  crossed,  and  others  had 
embarked,  but  the  violence  of  the  storm  drove  the 
boats  down  the  river  and  threatened  their  destruc- 
tion. With  difficulty  they  regained  the  place  of 
embarkation,  and  morning  found  them  divided  bv 
the  river. 

He  brought  back  those  who  had  crossed,  and 
awaited  the  inevitable. 

On  the  17th  he  proposed  to  capitulate,  and,  after 
the  arrangement  of  the  terms  in  great  detail,  on 
the  19th  the  British  troops  marched  out  of  York- 
town  and  became  prisoners  of  war. 

This  expedition  had  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  great  contest,  from  which  we  emerged  a 
free  and  happy  people. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  if  La  Fayette  had  not 
been  in  Virginia,  Cornwallis,  finding  himself  in 
danger,  would  have  retreated  to  the  South,  and  it 
is  equally  probable  that,  but  for  the  importunity  of 
Washington  and  La  Fayette,  De  Grasse  would 
have  left  the  Chesapeake  in  search  of  Admiral 
Graves,  in  which  case  Cornwallis,  having  the 
freedom  of  the  waters,  would  have  returned  to 
Portsmouth  on  his  transports  in  the  way  he  left 
there. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  if  Cornwallis  had  not 
been  captured,  tlie  American  Revolution  would 
have  been  a  failure,  while  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  should  have  been  at  this  day  subjects  of  Queen 
Victoria;  for  other  causes,  in  later  times,  when  our 
strength  had  become  more  matured,  would  have 
led  to  independence. 

In  1781  France  had  need  of  peace,  and  further 
saeeors  could  not  have  been  expected;  without 
them,  if  the  campaign  of  1781  had  been  fruitless, 
we  should  have  retired  disheartened  from  the  long 
and  bloody  contest. 

When  the  mind  has  been  long  turned  back  to 
these  eventful  scenes  in  the  days  that  are  past,  and 
when  the  great  actors  in  the  events  that  were 
fraught  with  such  mighty  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  nations  are  about  to  pass  from  consider- 
ation, we  cannot  repress  a  kindly  interest  in  their 
later  lives. 

Washington,  we  all  know,  lives  in  the  memory 
of  the  American  people,  and  is  embalmed  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  in  all  the 
earth,  wherever  letters  are  known,  and  even  in  the 
abodes  of  the  untutored  savage,  who  knows  not  the 
true  God,  his  name  is  synonomous  with  all  that  is 
pure  and  noble  in  human  character. 

All  "  nations,  and  kindred,  and  tongues,  and 
people"  accord  him  the  highest  niche  in  the 
temple  of  eternal  fame. 
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There  is  a  beautiful  and  spontaneous  tribute 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington  that  is  nut 
known,  perhaps,  to  many  of  the  American  people. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  on  a  steamboat  coming  up 
the  Potomac  River.  Suddenly  the  tolling  of  the 
steamer's  bell  broke  the  stillness  of  the  summer 
niglit.  I  arose  and  inquired  the  cause  of  it.  I 
was  told  that  we  were  passing  the  tomb  of  Wash- 


ington,  and  I  learned  that  it  was  never  omitted  by 
steamers  when  in  front  of  Mt.  Yernon.  Then- 
happened  to  be  a  band  of  musicians  on  board,  and. 
when  the  bell  ceased  its  tolling,  they  struck  up  the 
inspiring  strains  of  "  Hail,  Columbia." 

Until  that  hour  I  had  never  comprehended,  in 
its  full  force,  the  practical  fact  that  Washington 
was  indeed  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

The  second  great  actor  in  the  events  of  1781  was 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XYI  of  France. 

Having  suffered  the  keenest  torments  that  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  he  tilled  a  bloody  grave  with 
thousands  of  his  murdered  countrymen,  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  any  part  of  his  remains  were 
found  when  the  attempt  was  made  in  1815  to  give 
them  honored  burial  beneath  the  temple  of  glory 
that  was  begun  by  Bonaparte. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  an  honorable  career 
after  the  American  war,  and  died  Governor  ol 
Gibraltar. 
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Cornwallis  rose  to  considerable  eminence,  and 
became  twice,  at  periods  wide  apart,  Governor 
General  of  India,  and  died  in  India  while  holding 
that  responsible  place. 

Rochambean  became  a  Marshal  of  France,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine  during  the  reign 
of  terror  there.  Napoleon  made  him  a  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     He  died  in  1807. 

His  son,  who  was  with  him  as  aid  in  this 
country,  became  a  General  in  the  French  Army, 
and  was  killed  in  the  dreadful  battle  of  Leipsic,  in 
1813. 

La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  world's  heroes.  Born 
to  aristocratic  privileges,  he  early  espoused  the 
cause  of  universal  equality,  and  drew  his  sword  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  man.  He  possessed  very 
considerable  military  talent,  as  his  campaign  in 
Virginia  abundantly  proved.  He  had  great 
influence  in  France,  which  wras  exerted  at  various 
periods  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  order.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1824,  and  was  received  and 
entertained  with  distinguished  honor,  as  the  guest 
of  the  nation.  During  his  visit,  Congress  voted 
him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  money,  and 
a  vast  tract  of  the  public  lands. 

I  have  stated  that  a  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
States,  and  of  France  in  1681,  justifies  the  belief 
that  we  could  not  have  succeeded  in  that  war  if 
Cornwallis  had  escaped  at  Yorktown. 
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We  have  seen  tliat  Cornwallis'  invasion  of 
Virginia  was  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Lord  Rawdon. 
wlio  was  attacked  in  the  Carolinas  by  General 
Greene. 

This  plan  of  Greene's — leaving  Virginia  to  be 
succored  from  the  North,  and  marching  against 
Lord  Rawdon,  which  induced  Cornwallis  to  march 
from  Worth  Carolina  to  Virginia,  was  urged  upon 
General  Greene  by  General  Henry  Lee,  the  father 
of  the  soldier  who  led  the  forces  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  from  1861  to  18(35. 

Let  the  descendants  of  these  great  men,  not  re- 
gard the  liberty  secured  by  their  sacrifices  as  a 
self-acting  principle. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,"  and  that  if  that  vigilance  is  slack- 
ened Constitutions  are  undermined  by  slow  attack 
from  the  base  and  vicious  elements  that  pervade 
all  human  society,  until  at  last  the  fairest  structures 
of  human  wisdom  topple  to  their  fall,  perhaps  to 
rise  no  more. 

I  conjure  my  fellow  inheritors  of  the  precious 
boon  conferred  upon  us  by  the  deeds  of  the  great 
men  whose  actions  we  commemorate,  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of  every  principle 
that  belongs  to  our  inestimable  birthright. 
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GUILFORD  BATTLE-MONUMENT. 


By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  of  March 
7th,  1887,  a  Charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Guil- 
ford Battle-G round  Company,  an  association  formed  for  the 
"  purpose  of  preserving  and  adorning  the  grounds  on  which 
the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  was  fought  on  March  15th, 
1781,  and  for  the  erection  thereon  of  monuments  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  deeds  of  the  American  patriots  who 
participated  in  this  battle  for  liberty  and  independence." 
Organizing  under  this  Charter,  the  Company  bought  a 
tract  of  seventy-five  acres,  including  all  the  points  of  his- 
toric interest  on  the  field  ;  this  has  been  cleared  of  under- 
growth, and  converted  into  a  beautiful  park.  The  grounds 
are  fortunately  almost  untouched  by  the  hand  of  time;  the 
primitive  forest  is  still  there,  the  natural  features  of  the  spot 
are  quite  unchanged,  and  all  the  positions  of  the  troops  are 
readily  recognizable. 

As  the  soldiers  of  the  Maryland  Line  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  at  the  battle  of  Guilford,  it  seemed  most  fitting  that 
their  heroism  should  be  commemorated  by  a  suitable  mem- 
orial. At  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  on 
June  8th,  1891,  a  committee  consisting  of  Edward  Graham 
Daves,  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  and  \V.  Hall  Harris,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.     On  November 
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9th  they  made  a  report,  earnestly  reeom mending  the  erection 
of  a  Maryland  monument  on  the  battle-field,  and  suggesting 
that  the  funds  required  for  thai  purpose  be  raised  by  volun- 
tary subscription  among  the  members  of  the  Society.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  carry  into  effect  this  recom- 
mendation :  the  plans  were  soon  matured  aud  carried  out  ; 
the  monument  was  unveiled  with  formal  ceremonies  on 
October  loth,  1892,  and  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Guil- 
ford Battle-Ground  Company. 

It  is  a  rough  block  of  Maryland  granite,  about  five  feet 
cube,  raised  upon  a  sodded  base  to  the  height  of  seven  feet. 
Two  of  its  faces  are  adorned  with  bronze  tablets  measuring 
18  by  21  inches;  one  containing  the  arms  of  Maryland,  the 
other  the  inscription  of  dedication  : 

Maryland's  tribute  to 

her  heroic  dead. 

erected   by   members   of 

the  maryland  historical 

SOCIETY, 

IN    MEMORY   OF    THE    SOLDIERS 

OF  THE  MARYLAND  LINE. 

1781-1892. 

NON    OMNIS   MORI  A  R. 

The  site  is  a  commanding  one,  overlooking  the  whole  <it 
that  portion  of  the  field  which  was  the  scene  of  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  Maryland  troops. 

The  following  paper  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  address 
of  dedication,  which  was  delivered  on  the  battle-ground  a! 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument.  Numerous  quotations  art' 
embodied  in  the  text,  the  purpose  being  to  let  the  actors  m 
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rh«  drama  and  their  contemporaries  tell  their  own  story; 
l hough,  to  economize  space,  many  of  the  citations  have  been 
condensed. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Major  Graham  Daves  of 
New  Bern,  and  J.  S.  Bassett,  Esq.  of  Durham,  N.  C,  for 
valuable  assistance  in  collecting  historical  data. 
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Baltimore,  January,  1893. 


MARYLAND  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1780-1781. 


THE  erection  of  a  monument  by  members  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  on  the 
battle-field  of  Guilford  in  North  Carolina, 
in  memory  of  the  valour  of  Maryland  soldiers, 
recalls  to  mind  the  many  events  of  the  Revolution 
in  which  the  two  States  were  brought  together 
in  helpful  friendship  or  generous  emulation.  Each 
has  won  special  distinction  ;  both  may  be  proud, 
of  their  interesting  and  honourable  record. 

North  Carolina  was  the  mother  of  the  Colonies, 
and  within  her  borders  was  born  the  first  white 
American.  Her  Regulators  offered  the  first  armed 
resistance  to  British  authority,  and  at  Alamance,  in 
1771,  was  shed  the  first  blood  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty.  At  Mecklenburg,  on  20th  May,  1775, 
was  made  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  when  hostilities  had  begun,  North  Carolina 
was  the  first  Colony  to  vote  explicitly  for  absolute 
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separation  from  the  mother  country.1  The  brilliant 
victory  of  the  patriots  at  Moore's  Creek,  on  27th 
February,  1776,  prevented  the  junction  of  the 
British  troops  and  the  Scotch  Loyalists,  and  foiled 
the  purposed  invasion  of  the  Province  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.2  When  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax, 
on  12th  April,  1776,  instructed  the  ]NTorth  Carolina 
Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  vote  for 
the  independence  of  all  the  Colonies,  one-third  of 
her  adults  were  already  in  the  field. 

Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  parent  of 
religious  toleration,  which  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  Colonial  liberty.  She  first  took  practical  step.*? 
towards  severing  her  connection  with  the  crown, 
and  her  delegates  were  the  first  that  were  elected 

1 "  The  men  of  North  Carolina  were  the  first  in  America  to  declare  their 
independence  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  resolute  in  defending  it."— 
Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Revolution,  551. 

"It  will  forever  redound  to  the  honour  of  North  Carolina  that  it  w:ts 
among  her  people  that  the  bold  idea  of  Independence  was  first  conceived 
and  proclaimed  to  the  world ;  and  this  early  manifestation  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  never  knew  diminution." — Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolution, 
2d  Series,  III,  7,  9. 

au  Within  a  few  weeks  after  Moore's  Creek,  nearly  9,000  citizens  of  the 
Colony  organized  in  behalf  of  the  common  cause  of  Colonial  independence. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  North  Carolina  ever  after  was  conspicuously 
faithful  to  her  obligations." — Carrington's  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  174. 

"  The  patriots  derived  an  immense  advantage  from  the  victory  at  Moore  e 
Creek.  The  North  Carolinians  learned  to  know  their  own  strength.  They 
had  combated  with  success  the  Regulators  and  the  Scotch,  who  had 
appeared  to  them  at  first  so  formidable  ;  and  in  the  space  of  ten  days  they 
had  assembled  10,000  men  full  of  courage  and  resolution." — Botta's  Hi<(.  ,J 
the  War  of  Independence,  I,  324. 
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to  the  Continental  Congress.  Her  troops  were  the 
first  from  the  South  to  join  Washington  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  her  own  borders  being  free  from  in- 
vasion, she  fought  for  the  defence  of  every  sister 
Province  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.1  In 
Baltimore  were  fitted  out  the  first  cruisers,  which 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  American  navy.2  The 
first  suggestion  of  Washington  as  commander-in- 
chief  came  from  Thomas  Johnson,  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  republican  Maryland;  "without  whom," 
said  John  Adams,  "there  would  have  been  no 
revolution,"  and  whose  political  sagacity  was  such, 
that  the  Maryland  Convention  withdrew  his  ap- 
pointment as  General,  that  the  country  might  not 
lose  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  in  the  council-cham- 
ber. Limited  as  was  her  population.  Maryland 
furnished  more  than  20,000  men  to  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  her  quota  was  generally  fuller 
than  that  of  the  other  Provinces.  Probably  none 
of  them  contributed  so  liberally  both  in  men  and 
in  supplies. 

Everywhere,  throughout  the  war,  are  found  the 
brave  soldiers  of  these  two  States ;  there  are  few 


1  "From  1776,  before  Boston,  and  through  the  entire  war,  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware  were  represented  on  nearly  every  battle-field. 
Although  their  troops  were  few  in  numbers,  they  were  distinguished  for 
valour.'* — Carrington's  Battles,  491. 

2  "Joshua  Barney,  of  Maryland,  was  the  first  of  the  naval  officers  of  our 
country  who  engaged  in  the  service, — he  was  the  last  to  quit  it." — Gar- 
den's Anecdote*,  2d  Series,  III,  94. 
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battle-fields,  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Savan- 
nah, which,  were  not  watered  with  the  best  blood 
of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina;  and  when  the 
latter  Province  was  threatened  with  subjugation 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  it  was  the  Maryland  Line 
that  came  to  her  rescue,  and  formed  under  Greene 
the  heart  of  that  army  which  was  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  British  supremacy  in  America. 

But  has  history  done  full  justice  to  these  men? 
With  few  exceptions,  most  certainly  not.  They 
might  proudly  say:  "we  make  history  and  others 
write  it ; "  but  the  practical  result  is  that  many 
a  Carolina  child  knows  all  about  Bunker  Hill 
and  very  little  of  Moore's  Creek ;  many  a 
Maryland  boy  will  recount  the  incidents  of  the 
"Boston  Tea-party,1'  while  mainly  ignorant  of  the 
burning  of  the  Peggy  Stewart.  When  Johnson 
published  his  life  of  Gen.  Greene  seventy  years 
ago,  when  therefore  many  of  the  actors  in  the 
revolutionary  drama  were  still  on  the  stage,  he 
said : — "  There  is  a  clannish  spirit  in  the  States 
of  the  Union  which  will  ever  dispose  the  writers 
they  produce,  to  blazon  with  peculiar  zeal  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  the  eminent  men  of  their 
respective  States.  And  it  will  probably  happen, 
that  in  future  times  the  States  that  have  produce' 1 
the  ablest  writers  will  enjoy  the  reputation  <>t 
having   produced   the    ablest    statesmen,   generals 
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and  orators."1  Words  truly  prophetic,  and  it  is 
pre-eminently  the  duty  of  the  men  of  our  genera- 
tion to  right  these  historic  wrongs. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  to  tyranny  and  to  unjust 
legislation  was  early  rife  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cal- 
verts,  and  in  October  1774  the  brig  Peggy  Stewart 
with  her  cargo  of  tea  was  burned  at  Annapolis,  in 
open  day,  by  men  who  boldly  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  act.  During  the  following;  winter 
active  preparations  were  made  for  the  inevitable 
conflict,  and  when  the  news  of  Lexington  came, 
Smallwoocl  was  put  in  command  of  a  battalion  of 
seven  companies  at  Baltimore,  while  two  companies 
of  riflemen  from  Western  Maryland  were  hurried 
forward  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Boston. 

The  little  Province  was  contributing  prodigally 
to  the  cause,  and  of  her  best.  "  We  are  sending  all 
that  can  be  armed  and  equipped;"  reported  the 
Maryland  Council  of  Safety  on  August  16th,  "  and 
the  people  of  New  York,  for  whom  we  have  great 
affection,  can  have  no  more  than  our  all."2  The 
recruits  were  young  enthusiasts,  who  represented 
the  first  families  of  the  State.  "  The  citv-bred 
Marylander  was  distinguished  by  the  most  fashion- 
ably cut  coat,  the  most  macaroni  cocked  hat,  and 
hottest  blood  in  the  Union ;  if  there  was  any 
exception,  it  was  to  be  found  among  the  children  of 


Johnson's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  11,  181. 

i  Force's  American  Archives,  5th  Series,  I,  975. 
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the  sun  of  a  still  more  Southern  location."1  In 
July  1776,  Small  wood's  Macaronis,  in  their  bril- 
liant uniform  of  buff  and  scarlet,  joined  Washing- 
ton's army  at  Xew  York,  and  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  on  August  27th,  the  men  of  the  Maryland 
Line  for  a  while  held  at  bay  the  entire  British  left 
wing,  covering  the  American  retreat  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  half  their  own  number,  and  beginning  thus 
splendidly  that  career,  which  was  to  close  five 
years  later,  in  the  gallant  bayonet  charge  at  Eutaw 
SjH-ings. 

What  a  task  was  imposed  upon  these  young, 
untried  soldiers  !  Five  times  did  these  brave  boys. 
but  400  in  number,  charge  a  brigade  of  British 
infantry ;  for  hours  had  they  to  meet  the  "  push 
of  the  bayonet," — that  dread  even  of  the  hardiest 
veterans, — unsustained  too  by  the  stimulus  of 
possible  victory;  for  all  that  could  be  hoped  for 
was  to  protect  the  retreat  and  save  the  American 
army  from  annihilation.  Our  troops  had  been 
forced  to  yield  at  every  point,  and  "  none  remained 
in  the  field  but  Stirling  with  the  regiment  of 
Maryland  and  that  of  Delaware.  For  nearly  four 
hours  they  stood  in  their  ranks  with  colours  flying  ; 
wThen  Stirling,  perceiving  the  main  body  of  the 
British  army  rapidly  coming  behind  him,  gave 
the  word  to  retreat.  They  withdrew  in  perfect 
order.     The  only  avenue  of  escape  was  by  wading 


: 


Graydon's  Memoirs,  180. 
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through  Gowanus  creek;  and  this  passage  was 
almost  cut  off  by  troops  under  Cornwallis.  Stir- 
ling must  hold  Cornwallis  in  check,  or  his  whole 
party  is  lost:  he  ordered  the  Delaware  regiment 
and  one-half  of  that  of  Maryland  to  make  the 
host  of  their  way  across  the  marsh  and  creek, 
while  he  confronted  the  advancing  British  with 
only  five  companies  of  Marylanders.  The  young- 
soldiers  flew  at  the  enemy  with  unparalleled 
braverv,  in  view  of  all  the  American  generals  and 
troops  within  the  lines,  who  alternately  praised 
and  pitied  them.  Washington  wrung  his  hands, 
as  he  exclaimed:  k  My  God!  what  brave  men 
must  I  this  day  lose! '  When  forced  to  give  way, 
they  rallied  and  renewed  the  onset.  In  this  man- 
ner ten  minutes  were  gained,  so  that  the  Dela- 
wares  with  their  prisoners,  and  half  the  Maryland 
regiment  passed  the  creek.  The  devoted  men  who 
had  saved  them  were  beaten  back  by  masses  of 
troops,  and  cut  to  pieces  or  taken ;  only  nine 
succeeded  in  escaping. "* 

Throughout  the  campaign  of  '76  the  Mary- 
landers  sustained  the  brilliant  reputation  won  at 
Long  Island,  and  Adjutant-General  Reed  declared 
that  "the  gallantry  of  the  Southern  men  has 
inspired  the  whole  army."2  At  Harlem  Heights 
they   carried   the    British    intrenchments    at   the 

1  Bancroft's  U.  S.,  V,  32.  3  Reed's  Life  of  Reed,  I,  221 . 
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point  of  the  bayonet:  at  White  Plains  they  re- 
sisted an  overwhelming  force  with  the  loss  of  a 
hundred  men :  in  the  retreat  across  New  Jersey 
they  were  prominent  in  every  action  :  so  that  in 
the  four  months  between  the  battles  of  Long 
Island  and  Princeton  the  old  Maryland  Line 
was  almost  annihilated. 

In  the  summer  of  1777  the  soldiers  of  the  North 
Carolina  Line  joined  the  army  of  Washington. 
They  arrived  laurel-crowned,  for  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Dunmore  at  Norfolk1  in  December  1775,  and  for 
the  part  which  they  had  borne  in  the  brilliant 
defence  of  Charleston  in  June  1776,  against  the 
combined  fleet  and  army  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Parker  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  This  Southern 
campaign  was  so  successful2  that  for  nearly  three 
years  the  Carolinas  were  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  had  it  failed,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  other  Colonies  could  have  brought  the 
Revolution  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  General 
Charles  Lee,  chief  in  command  at  Charleston,  re- 

^he  Virginia  Convention  at  Williamsburg,  on  Dec.  22,  1775,  resolved, 
"That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  justly  due  to  the  brave  officers, 
gentlemen  volunteers,  and  soldiers  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  to  our 
brethren  of  that  Province  in  general,  for  their  prompt  and  generous  aid  in 
defence  of  our  common  rights  against  the  enemies  of  America." — North 
Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  X,  p.  xi. 

2  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Virginians,  and  the  disasters  of  the 
partisans  of  England  in  North  Carolina,  precluded  all  hope  of  success  in 
these  two  provinces." — Botta,  I,  334. 
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ported  of  his  troops  that  "their  conduct  is  such  as 
does  them  the  highest  honour  :  no  man  ever  did,  and 
it  is  impossible  ever  can,  behave  better.  The  South 
and  North  Carolinians  that  we  have  here  are  ad- 
mirable soldiers.  I  know  not  which  corps  I  have 
the  greatest  reason  to  be  pleased  with,  Muhlenberg's 
Virginians  or  the  North  Carolina  troops ;  they  are 
both  equally  alert,  zealous  and  spirited."1  On  their 
march  northward  through  Virginia,  the  victors  were 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  ;  for  fame  had  gone  before 
them  of  their  gallantry,  which  had  helped  to  baffle 
an  attack  that  was  as  bravely  and  skilfully  con- 
ducted as  any  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare. 

Arrived  at  Washington's  entrenched  camp  at 
Middlebrook  in  June,  the  North  Carolina  brigade 
was  placed  under  command  of  Stirling,  and  on 
Sept.  11th  took  part  with  his  division  in  the  battle 
of  the  Brandy  wine.  The  American  forces  in  this 
campaign  were  but  8,000,  while  the  enemy  mus- 
tered 30,000.2  On  October  4th,  at  Germantown,— 
a  field  on  which  all  the  thirteen  Colonies  were  repre- 
sented,— the  Maryland  brigade,  and  the  North 
Carolinians  under  Nash, — who  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,3 — fought  side  by  side,  constituting  the 

1  Moultrie's  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,  I,  170.     The  Lee  Papers,  X.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc,  II,  93, 102. 

2  Stedman's  Hist,  of  Amer.  War,  I,  284. 

3 "  One  of  the  most  lamented  losses  at  Germantown  was  that  of  General 
Nash,  of  North  Carolina." — Botta,  II,  47. 
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right  wing  of  the  army  immediately  under  the  eye 
of  Washington,  of  which  he  reported  to  Congress 
that  i4  both  otlieers  and  men  behaved  with  a  decree 
of  gallantry  that  did  them  the  highest  credit/' l 
Brandywine  and  Germantown  are  the  first  battles 
in  which  the  troops  of  the  two  States  are  brought 
into  helpful  contact,  and  here  begins  that  honourable 
rivalry  for  distinction  which  was  to  last  throughout 
the  war.  At  Monmouth,  Camden,  King's  Moun- 
tain, Cowpens,  Guilford,  Hobkirk's  Hill,  Eutaw 
Springs, — it  is  on  the  Marylanders,  or  the  North 
Carolinians,  or  upon  both,  that  falls  the  chief  brunt 
of  the  battle ;  and  it  is  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
men  of  these  two  Colonies,  upon  their  steady  valour 
or  liability  to  panic,  that  turns  the  issue  of  victory 
or  defeat. 

At  Germantown  Maryland's  favorite  hero,  John 
Eager  Howard,  first  found  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  great  soldierly  qualities.  He  had  served 
as  Captain  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Carvil  Hall ; 
had  joined  the  Continental  army  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains ;  and  was  pro- 
moted Major  in  one  of  the  seven  Continental 
regiments.  In  the  absence  of  the  Colonel  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  he  was  in  command  of  his  regi- 
ment at  Germantown,  where  he  displayed  alike 
great  skill  and  courage.  Garden,  one  of  Lee's 
legionaries,  who  served  writh  Howard  in  the  South, 

1  Sparks's  Washington,  V,  80. 
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ascribes  to  him  "every  requisite  for  the  perfection 
of  the  military  character, — patience,  judgment, 
intrepidity,  decision  ;  "  and  after  the  campaign  in 
the  Carolinas  Gen.  Greene  said,  "  He  is  as  good 
an  officer  as  the  world  affords,  and  deserves  a 
statue  of  gold  no  less  than  the  Roman  and  Gre- 


cian heroes." 


A  fortnight  after  Germantown,  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  brought  about  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  this  released  for  active  service  another  great 
Maryland  soldier,  Otho  Holland  Williams.  He 
had  served  at  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1775,  as 
Lieutenant  and  Captain  in  the  first  company  of 
Marylanders  that  was  sent  to  Massachusetts. 
When  the  Marvland  and  Virginia  riflemen  were 
formed  into  a  regiment  in  1776,  he  was  promoted 
Major,  modestly  declining  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  of  the  Frederick  County  battalion,  as 
diffident  of  his  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
so  high  a  rank.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Washington,  where  the  Mary- 
landers  sustained  a  long  and  bloody  conflict  with 
a  body  of  Hessians  more  than  ten  times  their 
number.  The  harsh  and  unworthy  treatment 
which  Williams  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British,  during  his  fifteen  months  of  captivity, 
permanently  impaired  his  health,  but  fortunately 
did  not  deprive  his  country  of  his  invaluable  ser- 

1  Garden's  Anecdotes,  60  and  61. 
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vices;  and  with  his  advancement  to  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  Maryland  Line  begins 
that  brilliant  career  which  has  shed  so  much  lus- 
tre on  his  native  State. 

In  the  campaign  of  the  following  year.  1778, 
the  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  troops  were 
conspicuous;  and  at  Monmouth,  on  June  28th,  tin- 
North  Carolinians  stationed  on  the  left  wing  saved 
it  from  being  outflanked  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
while  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  battle,  the  safety 
of  the  army,  as  at  Long  Island,  depended  upon 
the  steadiness  ami  courage  of  the  Maryland  Line. 
Gen.  Charles  Lee,  who  commanded  the  advance 
corps,  failed  to  carry  out  Washington's  order  to 
attack  the  British  on  the  march,  and  retreated  : 
on  which  account  he  was  afterwards  court-mar- 
tialed for  disobedience  of  orders  and  misbehaviour 
before  the  enemy.  This  strange  misconduct  en- 
dangered the  whole  army,  and  in  the  emergency 
Washington  turned  to  Colonels  Stewart  and 
Ramsay  of  the  Maryland  Line  to  hold  the  British 
army  in  check  until  he  could  rally  his  own.  "  \\  c 
will  check  them"  was  Ramsay's  proud  reply, 
and  Stewart  being  wounded  early  in  the  action. 
the  command  of  the  Marylanders  devolved  upon 
him.  He  fought  every  inch  of  ground  with  des- 
perate obstinacy,  and  for  some  minutes  held  back 
the  whole  British  Line;  until  left  almost  without 
troops,  and    dangerously  wounded    in    a    hand-to- 
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hand  encounter  with  several  dragoons,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  point  was  gained  ;  the  enemy's 
advance  was  checked,  and  Gen.  Clinton  paid  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Ramsay's  heroism  by  promptly 
releasing  him  on  parole. 

No  important  battle  signalized  the  campaign  of 
1779  ;  but  it  was  marked  by  one  v.erv  gallant  enter- 
prise,  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson,1 
in  which  the  troops  both  of  Maryland  and  T^orth 
Carolina  bore  a  most  honourable  part.  Gen.  Lee 
wrote  to  Wayne : — ki  Your  assault  on  Stony  Point 
is  not  only  the  most  brilliant  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  on  either  side,  but  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  I  am  acquainted  with  in  history."2  The 
British  occupation  of  this  post  threatened  West 
Point,  and  Washington  formed  a  plan  for  its  cap- 
ture, the.  execution  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Gen. 
Wayne,  who.  on  the  evening  of  July  15th,  secretly 
drew  near  the  fort  with  a  small  body  of  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  army.  The  Marylanders  under  him 
were  commanded  by  Major  Stewart,  and  the  bat- 
talion of  North  Carolinians  by  Major  Murfree. 

The  position  was  considered  impregnable,  as  it  is 
a  bold  bluff  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  causeway, 

l"  It  was  an  enterprise  of  difficulty  and  danger;  and  Gen.  Wayne,  who 
commanded  it,  deserved  great  praise  for  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  as 
did  the  troops  which  he  commanded  for  their  bravery." — Steilman's  Hist,  of 
the  American  War,  II,  145. 

2  Lee  Papers,  III,  357. 
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which  is  overflowed  at  high  water.  Strong  breast- 
works crowned  the  hill,  which  was  encircled  by  a 
double  row  of  abatis ;  while  the  garrison  consisted 
of  six  hundred  veterans  well  supplied  with  artillery. 
At  midnight  Wayne  moved  silently  upon  the  fort; 
Major  Stewart  leading  a  corps  of  100  volunteers 
with  unloaded  muskets  on  the  left,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Fleury  a  similar  column  on  the  right.  Murfree's 
men  in  the  centre  advanced  by  the  road  up  the 
slope  directly  in  front  of  the  works,  keeping  up  an 
incessant  fire  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  garri- 
son from  the  other  storming  parties  ;  or,  as  Wayne 
expressed  it,  kt  to  amuse  the  enemy  in  front," — an 
amusement,  however,  which  would  draw  upon  them 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  fort.  In  front  of  the 
American  line  were  two  small  bodies  of  twenty 
picked  men,  called  the  forlorn  hope,  led  by  Lieu- 
tenants Gibbons  and  Knox.  Armed  with  axes, 
their  task  was  to  remove  the  abatis  and  other 
obstructions  for  the  assaulting  party.  The  danger 
attending  this  duty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  seven- 
teen of  Gibbons's  little  company  of  twenty,  and 
more  than  half  of  Knox's,  were  killed  or  wounded  : 
yet  both  officers  and  men  were  so  emulous  of  the 
honour  of  serving  in  the  forlorn  hope,  that  the 
choice  of  them  had  to  be  decided  by  lot. 

The  Americans  were  very  near  the  works  before 
their  approach  was  discovered.  "  Come  on,  ye 
damned   rebels  ;    come  on  !  "   shouted  the  enemy  ; 
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to  which  some  of  our  men  replied,  '  Don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry,  my  lads ;  we  will  be  with  you 
presently."  They  were  met  by  a  terrific  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  but  they  dashed  on  without 
hesitation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  right  and  left 
columns  entered  the  fort  almost  at  the  same  time, 
and  met  in  the  centre.  Major  Murfree  conducted 
admirably  his  part  of  the  attack,  and  his  two 
companies  were  the  only  troops  that  fired  a  gun. 
Lieut.  Col.  Fleury  was  the  first  to  spring  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  seizing  the  colours  of  the  post  he 
shouted  the  watchword  "  The  fort's  our  own."  At 
the  same  moment,  Stewart  with  the  left  column 
entered  from  the  opposite  side,  and  Murfree's  de- 
tachment as  bravely  seized  other  portions  of  the 
works.1 

The  garrison  surrendered  at  once,  begging  for 
quarter,  which  was  magnanimously  granted ;  not 
a  blow  was  struck  after  resistance  ceased.2  "  The 
fort  and  garrison  are  ours."  was  Wayne's  laconic 
despatch  to  Washington,  dated  July  16th,  2  a.  m. 
"  Our  officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  deter- 
mined to  be  free ;  "  and  in  his   later  reports  and 

'Washington  said,  "The  assault  of  Stony  Point  does  much  honour  to  the 
troops  employed  in  it,  as  no  men  could  behave  better.  Every  officer  and 
man  of  the  corps  deserves  great  credit." — Ford's  Writings  of  Washington, 
VII,  499,  and  VIII,  1. 

'"The  conduct  of  the  Americans  was  highly  meritorious,  for  they  would 
have  been  fully  justified  in  putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword." — Stedman, 
II,  145. 
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letters  lie  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  heroism  and 
good  conduct  of  Murfree,  Stewart,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  his  various  detachments.  Among  the 
younger  officers  too  were  many  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  personal  gallantry.  Lieutenant  Knox 
was  the  first  to  follow  Fleury  into  the  enemy's 
works ;  Lieutenant  Gibbons  was  breveted  Captain 
for  his  heroism ;  and  Lieutenant  Daves  of  the  2nd 
North  Carolina,  who  had  won  promotion  by  his 
conduct  at  Germantown,  was  desperately  wounded 
while  bravely  leading  one  of  the  storming  parties 
of  volunteers. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Stony  Point  wras  the  first  strongly  entrenched 
post  which  our  troops  ventured  to  attack ;  and  the 
brilliant  success  came  to  inspire  hope  at  a  moment 
when  disaster  was  threatening  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. 

II. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  the  struggle 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Northern  Provinces : 
but  Monmouth  is  the  last  battle  of  note  fought 
on  Northern  soil.  The  tide  of  war  then  turned 
southward :  the  Southern  Colonies  became  the 
scene  of  decisive  contest,  and  within  their  borders 
was  definitely  settled  the  question  of  British 
supremacy  or  American  independence.     The  plan 
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of  the  enemy  was  to  subdue  Georgia,  and  then, 
extending  their  conquest  northward,  to  form  a 
junction  in  Virginia  or  Maryland  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  forces  from  New  York,  and  thus  bring 
the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  under  the.  dominion, 
of  the  King.  Lord  George  Germain,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wrote  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  : — "  It  is  the  King's  firm  purpose  to  recover 
the  Southern  Provinces  in  preference  to  all  others, 
and  to  push  the  war  from  South  to  North,  securing 
what  is  conquered  as  we  go  on."  1 

On  December  29th,  1778,  Savannah  was  captured, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  the  British 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Georgia,  and  entered 
upon  the  conquest  of  South  Carolina.  To  Gen. 
Lincoln  was  assigned  the  defence  of  Charleston, 
the  most  important  city  in  the  South,  and  in 
November  1779,  the  North  Carolina  Continentals 
under  Gen.  Hogun  were  ordered  to  reinforce  him. 
This  gallant  brigade,  reduced  by  the  arduous  cam- 
paigns under  Washington  from  5000  to  700  men, 
set  out  for  the  long  march  from  their  cantonments 
on  the  Hudson.  It  was  a  terrible  winter  journey 
in  the  then  condition  of  things ; 2   the  troops  suf- 

1  Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  II,  11. 

2  Washington  wrote  Lafayette  : — "The  extreme  cold,  the  deep  snows,  and 
other  impediments,  retarded  the  march  of  the  North  Carolina  Brigade.  The 
oldest  people  now  living  do  not  remember  so  hard  a  winter.  The  severity 
of  the  frost  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  experienced 
in  this  climate  before." — Ford's  Writings  of  Washington,  VIII,  220. 


fered  greatly,  and  did  not  reach  their  destination 
till  March  13th,  1780. 

After  the  failure  of  u  The  Grand  Model/'  Locke 
and  Shaftesbury's  philosophic  Constitution  for  Car- 
olina, the  Province  was  divided  ;  and  two  genera- 
tions of  independent  existence  had  already  stamped 
upon  the  old  .North  State  the  permanent  character- 
istics, which  distinguish  her  from  her  Virginia 
neighbours  on  the  North  and  the  Huguenot  settlers 
on  the  South,  On  previous  occasions  in  the  war 
she  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  her  sister  Province, 
and  on  February  24th,  1779,  Charles  Pinckney 
wrote  :  "  We  have  upwards  of  3000  North  Carolina 
troops  with  us,  and  I  esteem  this  as  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  zeal  for  the  glorious  cause. 
They  have  been  so  willing  and  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  afford  us  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
that  I  shall  ever  love  a  "North  Carolinian,  and  join 
with  Gen.  Moultrie  in  confessing  that  thev  have 
been  the  salvation  of  this  country."  l 

To  save  Charleston  was  of  supreme  importance,2 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1780  Washington  determined 

lJV.  C.  Univ.  Magazine,  April,  1S78.  Schenck's  North  Carolina  in  1780- 
1781,  p.  35. 

See  also  Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Revolution,  30S : — "North  Carolina 
generously  sent  her  troops  whenever  called  for,  to  join  in  our  battles,  and 
aid  in  our  defence." 

2  Washington  wrote  Lincoln: — "H  the  British  succeed  against  Charles- 
ton, there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Southern  States  will  become 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  war." — Ford's  Washington,  VIII,  248. 
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to  send  to  Lincoln  his  favorite  troops,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Maryland  Line,  then  about  2000  in  number, 
or  nearly  one-fifth  of  his  little  army.  Baron  de 
Kalb  was  placed  in  command,  and  on  April  16th 
they  set  out  from  the  camp  at  Morristown ;  but 
before  they  crossed  the  Virginia  line  Charleston 
had  fallen.  Lincoln  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  city :  so  that 
when  he  was  forced  to  surrender,  on  May  12th,  the 
loss  to  the  American  cause  was  not  merely  the 
Southern  Capital,  but  many  of  the  best  soldiers  of 
the  Continental  army.  North  Carolina  lost  59 
Line  officers,  nearly  all  of  her  regulars,  and  a 
thousand  of  her  disciplined  militia.  At  a  moment 
when  the  country  could  ill  spare  one  of  her  de- 
fenders, the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Carolinas, 
penned  in  British  prison  ships,  were  perishing 
miserably  of  disease  and  despair. 

With  the  fall  of  Charleston  all  organized  resist- 
ance ceased  in  South  Carolina;  the  strongholds 
of  Camden,  Beaufort  and  Ninety-Six  surrendered, 
and  some  men  of  mark  counselled  submission. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  considered  the  Province  as  so 
completely  subdued,  that  he  issued  a  proclamation 
requiring  all  men  within  his  lines  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  king ;  an  unwise  act  which  drove  all  would- 
be  neutrals  into  the  rebel  ranks.  "  If  we  must 
fight,"  said  they,  "  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  America, 
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our  friends  and  cuuntrvnien." '    Before  setting  out 

for  New  York,  he  wrote,  on  June  4th,  to  Lord  Ger- 
main, "  There  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who 
are  not  either  our  prisoners  or  in  the  army  with 
us ;  and  I  dare  entertain  hopes  that  Earl  Corn- 
wallis's  presence  on  the  frontier  of  North  Carolina, 
will  call  back  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province 
from  their  state  of  error  and  disobedience/'2 

He  left  Cornwallis  in  command,  and  at  the  end 
of  June  the  latter  reported  that  all  resistance  was 
at  an  end  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  that 
he  would  proceed  to  subdue  North  Carolina  as 
soon  as  the  harvest  was  gathered. 

The  disaster  seemed  indeed  a  fatal  one.  w  We 
look  on  America  as  at  our  feet,"  was  the  ex- 
ultant exclamation  of  Horace  Walpole,  when  the 
news  of  Lincoln's  surrender  reached  London.  But 
the  veterans  of  the  Maryland  Line  were  already 
on  the  march  to  replace  those  that  had  been 
lost  at  Charleston,  and  to  rescue  the  Southern 
Provinces  from  the  enemy.  They  reached  Hills- 
borough on  June  22nd,  to  find  North  Carolina  not 
only  stripped  of  her  veteran  troops,  but  without 
the  means  to  fitly  arm  the  men  that  she  was  able 
to  brim>-  into  the  field.  "  The  North  Carolinians 
were  always  active  and  ready  to  defend  their 
country,  but  they  were  badly  provided  with  arms : 

1  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  II,  210. 

'Tarleton's  Campaigns  of  17S0  and  1781,  pp.  82,  83. 


they  were  obliged  to  form  their  scythes  and  sickles 
into  swords  and  spears.  Yet  the  North  Carolina 
militia  were  a  very  great  check  to  the  British,  and 
stopped  their  rapid  progress  over  North  and  South 
Carolina.'' •  More  volunteers  ottered  their  services 
than  could  be  equipped.  The  Tories  too  were 
organizing,  and  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  meet 
an  enemy  within  as  well  as  without  the  borders  of 
the  State. 

The  name  Tory  still  lingers  as  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium;  but  has  not  the  time  come  to  do  justice  to 
the  Loyalists  of  our  Revolution  ?  Our  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  patriots,  whose  courage  and 
endurance  achieved  our  independence,  has  hitherto 
blinded  us  to  the  virtues  of  their  opponents.  But 
more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  those  days  of 
bitter  strife,  and  we  of  this  generation  should  be 
able  to  judge  impartially  the  men  who  believed  it 
their  duty  to  uphold  the  royal  authority.  Gener- 
ous lovaltv  to  a  sovereign  is  as  loftv  a  sentiment  as 
love  of  liberty,  and  prompts  to  as  noble  deeds  of 
devotion  and  self-sacritice. 

In  the  forum  of  public  opinion  nothing  justifies 
a  man  in  taking  service  under  a  foreign  enemy 
against  his  own  country,  and  even  so  illustrious  an 
example  as  that  of  Moreau  forms  no  exception ;  his 
memory  is  not  held  in  honour,  and  an  atmosphere 

1  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  IT,  213. 
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of  pathetic  sadness  hovers  over  his  lonely  grave 
among  the  Saxon  hills.  But  in  a  civil  war  the 
question  is  very  different,  as  was  well  illustrated 
in  our  recent  struggle.  There  are  probably  men 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  fought  on  different 
sides  in  that  contest,  and  whose  conscientiousness 
and  patriotism  no  one  can  impugn.  They  are 
praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  not  for  the  choice 
of  the  flag  under  which  they  marched,  but  for 
the  motives  which  prompted  that  choice,  and 
the  deeds  that  justified  it.  Many  a  Tory  in 
our  Revolution  lived  a  life  of  heroic  sacrifice, 
and  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  which  claimed 
his  loyal  devotion. 

The  men  of  Maryland  entered  upon  their  great 
task  in  the  South  with  resolution,  though  it  must 
have  appeared  almost  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. Col.  Howard  afterwards  said  of  the  campaign : 
"  our  march  to  the  southward  seemed  to  be  a  forlorn 
hope.1'  Another  happy  illustration  of  the  truth 
uttered  by  our  great  poet  that 

"Things  out  of  hope  are  compassed  oft  with  venturing."1 

De  Kalb's  first  impressions  of  the  old  North 
State  are  ludicrously  unpleasant.  In  a  letter  to 
his  wife  of  June  21st,  just  after  he  had  crossed  the 
frontier,  he  says  :  "I  am  suffering  from  intolerable 
heat,  and  the  most  voracious  of  insects  of  every  hue 

1  Venus  and  Adonis,  567. 
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and  form.    Of  the  violence  of  thunder  storms  in  this 
part  of  the  world  Europeans  cannot  form  any  idea." l 

Though  without  proper  food,  clothing,  or  arms 
for  her  troops,  North  Carolina  was  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  repel  the  British  invasion,  and  just 
at  the  time  when  the  Mary  landers  entered  her 
borders,  the  victory  of  June  20th  over  the  Tories 
at  Ramsours  Mill,  the  successes  of  Major  Davie  near 
Hanging  Rock,  and  the  exploits  of  the  moun- 
taineers under  Shelby  and  McDowell,  had  inspired 
the  patriots  with  fresh  hope  and  courage. 

With  a  leader  like  De  Kalb,  the  Maryland 
veterans  and  North  Carolina  recruits  might  have 
marched  to  assured  victory ;  but  he  was  unfor- 
tunately superseded  by  Gen.  Gates,  to  whom  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  had  given  a  factitious  repu- 
tation. Gates  took  command  at  Buffalo  Ford  on 
Deep  River,  July  25th,  and  at  once  showed  his 
lack  of  wise  judgment  by  declining  to  provide  a 
sufficient  force  of  cavalry,  and  resolving  to  march 
by  the  direct  route  to  Camden ;  though  this  led 
through  a  district  where  the  Tories  were  active,  and 
which  was  too  barren  and  uncultivated  to  furnish 
food  for  the  army ;  while  the  more  circuitous  road 
lav  through  the  fertile  counties  of  Rowan  and  Meek- 
lenburg,  whose  people  were  zealous  in  the  cause. 

The  sufferings  of  the  troops  on  this  march  were 
great,  and  Col.  Otho  Williams  said  of  his  stout  - 

1  Kapp's  Life  of  De.  Kalb,  200. 
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hearted  Marylanders  that  "  they  gave  early  proofs 
of  that  patient  submission,  inflexible  fortitude,  and 
uncle viating  integrity,  which  they  afterwards  more 
eminently  displayed."1  In  the  scarcity  of  food  the 
men  lived  chiefly  on  unripe  fruit,  which  produced 
much  sickness,  and  the  officers  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  using  their  hair-powder  to  thicken  the 
meagre  soup. 

Gates  approached  Camden  without  obtaining 
any  definite  information  about  the  enemy,  who 
however  were  well  apprized  of  all  his  movements. 
Cornwallis  had  arrived  with  reinforcements  from 
Charleston  without  Gates's  knowledge,  and  while 
the  Americans  were  on  a  night  march  with  the 
purpose  of  surprising  and  overwhelming  Lord 
Rawdon's  command,  they  unexpectedly  met  the 
united  forces  of  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack 
them.  After  a  brief  skirmish  the  two  armies  drew 
apart  to  await  the  dawn. 

It  was  August  16th,  the  day  of  Camden,  the  most 
disastrous  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution :  a  day 
of  undvino;  o-lorv  for  Maryland,  on  account  of  the 
admirable  conduct  of  her  troops,  but  one  that  then 
seemed  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
Provinces.  Cornwallis  believed  that  this  brilliant 
success  removed  the  last  obstacle  from  his  path  of 
victory  across  ISTorth  Carolina. 

Johnson's  Greene,  I,  4S8. 
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The  disposition  of  his  troops  on  the  field  was 
admirable :  the  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Rawdon;  the  right  by  Col.  Webster,  with  Tarle- 
t  oil's  cavalry  in  the  rear ;  while  both  flanks  were 
protected  by  swamps.  De  Kalb's  division,  con- 
sisting of  the  second  Maryland  brigade  under  Gen. 
Gist,  and  the  Delaware  regiment,  faced  Rawdon; 
the  North  Carolinians  under  Caswell  formed  the 
centre  of  the  line,  and  the  left  wing  was  composed 
of  the  newly  enrolled  Virginia  militia  under 
Stevens;  the  Americans  thus  having  *' their  best 
troops  on  the  side  strongest  by  nature,  the  worst 
on  the  weakest."1  Two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear 
was  stationed  the  first  Maryland  brigade  under 
Small  wood  as  a  reserve  corps. 

At  the  opening  of  the  engagement  Col.  Otho 
Williams,  with  a  small  body  of  volunteers,  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  the  American  line,  to  draw  the 
enemy's  tire  and  to  encourage  the  militia ;  but 
before  Webster's  impetuous  charge,  supported  by 
cavalry,  the  raw  recruits  broke  and  fled  in  hopeless 
confusion.  Dixon's  regiment  of  North  Carolinians 
alone  held  its  ground,  and  upon  them  and  Gist's 
Marylanders  fell  the  weight  of  the  whole  British 
line.  Never  did  men  behave  more  gallantly ; 
nowhere  can  be  found  more  brilliant  instances  of 
personal  courage,  or  examples  of  more  perfect 
discipline ;    but    the    British    fought    with   equal 

1  Bancroft,  V,  3S7. 
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bravery,  and  the  odds  were  overwhelmingly  in 
their  favour. 

De  Kalb,  who  exposed  himself  recklessly,  and 
led  a  successful  charge  upon  Rawdon's  division, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  mortally  wounded. 
His  dying  words  were  a  tribute  to  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  his  soldiers,  which  "  gave  him  an  en- 
dearing sense  of  the  merits  of  the  troops  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  command."  *  Nearly  half  of  his 
men  were  killed  or  captured,  the  remainder  escap- 
ing to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  swamps.  Major 
Anderson  kept  together  a  small  body  of  the  Second 
Maryland  regiment,  and  Col.  Howard  gathered 
some  stragglers  in  the  woods.2  In  three  days  they, 
together  with  Small  wood,  Gist,  Hall  and  Gunby, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Charlotte,  60  miles  distant, 
and  when  Howard  was  asked  what  subsistence  they 
had  found,  he  replied  simply  "  some  peaches." 
Gen.  Gates  had  arrived  at  Charlotte  on  the  night 
after  the  battle,  and  passing  on  to  Hillsborough 
he  gave  orders  for  the  scattered  remnant  of  the 
troops  to  rendezvous  there. 

From  the  camp  in  New  Jersey,  on  October  13th, 
Gen.  Knox  wrote  to  Gen.  Small  wood  to  inquire 
how  he  sustained  the  u  fatigues  and  hardships  of 

1  Kapp's  Life  of  De  Kalb,  237. 

2  "Complete  as  was  the  dispersion  of  our  artny  at  Camden,  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  troops  gained  imperishable  laurels  for  their  conduct.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  withhold  from  Col.  Dixon,  of  North  Carolina,  the  most 
unqualified  applause." — Paul  Allen's  Amer.  Rev.,  l\,  323. 
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war  in  a  Southern  (sinuate,  I  .suppose  you  must 
find  it  agreeable  in  some  degree,  as  it  has  produced 
you  such  a  harvest  of  glory  The  affair  at  Cam- 
den will  not  be  more  remarkable  for  its  adverse 
circumstances  than  for  the  firm  gallantry  of\the 
Maryland  troops.  The  veterans  of  the  army  here 
admire  their  conduct,  and  ardently  wish  to  have 
been  in  such  numbers,  side  bv  side  with  their  old 
companions,  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  gain  a 
victory  which  their  bravery  so  richly  merited."1 

Lee  pays  a  flattering  tribute  to  the  valour  and 
steadiness  of  the  troops  : — 

"  The  Marylanders,  with  Dixon's  North  Carolina 
regiment,  although  greatly  outnumbered,  firmly 
maintained  the  desperate  conflict.  The  brigade, 
borne  down  by  superior  numbers,  rallied  again 
and  again ;  but  finally  the  intrepid  Marylanders 
were  compelled  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  Continental  troops  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  North  Carolina  militia 
also  suffered  greatly :  more  than  300  of  them  were 
taken  and  100  were  killed  and  wrounded.  None 
can  withhold  applause  from  Col.  Dixon  and  his 
North  Carolina  regiment  of  militia.  Having  their 
flank  exposed  by  the  flight  of  the  other  militia, 
they  turned  with  disdain  from  the  ignoble  ex- 
ample ;  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  Marylanders, 
whose  left  flank  they  became,  determined  to  vie  in 

1  Balch's  Maryland  Papers,  116. 
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deeds  of  courage  with  their  veteran  comrades.  In 
every  vicissitude  of  the  battle  this  regiment  main- 
tained its  ground,  and  when  the  reserve  under 
Smallwood  relieved  its  naked  "flank,  forced  the 
enemy  to  fall  back.'1 1 

No  battle  of  the  war  put  to  a  severer  test  the 
mettle  of  our  men,  and  the  disorderly  retreat  was 
marked  by  every  incident  of  picturesque  and 
pathetic  distress.  Col.  Otho  Williams  said  that 
"  a  just  representation  of  it  would  exhibit  an  image 
of  compound  wretchedness ;  care,  anxiety,  pain, 
poverty,  hurry,  confusion,  humiliation  and  dejec- 
tion would  be  characteristic  traits  in  the  mortifying 
picture."2 

The  defeat  at  Camden  indeed  marks  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  that 
darkness  which  heralds  the  coming  dawn,  and  for 
the  happy  change  in  our  country's  fortune  we 
owe  much  to  the  soldiers  of  Maryland.  For  many 
months  disaster  had  followed  disaster  in  the  South, 
and  in  the  North  there  had  been  no  compensating 
victory.  The  hearts  of  the  patriots  were  heavy 
with  anxiety,  and  the  enemy  was  exultant  in  the 
confidence  of  success.  Lord  Germain  wrote  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton: — '-So  very  contemptible  is  the 
rebel  force  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  vast  is  our  supe- 
riority everywhere,  that  no  resistance  on  their  part 

1  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department,  184-187. 
8  Johnson's  Greene,  I,  501. 
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is  to  be  apprehended  that  can  materially  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  King's  army  in  the  speedy  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.11 1 

Throughout  the  Colonies  there  was  every  reason 
for  great  discouragement.  The  government  paper 
money  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that  the  people 
were  almost  without  a  circulating  medium.  As 
the  area  of  the  conflict  extended  more  and  more 
widely,  the  difficulty  of  communication  became 
embarrassing  in  the  extreme.  The  supply,  not 
only  of  arms,  but  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
troops,  had  become  in  some  cases  a  problem 
impossible  of  solution.  North  Carolina,  to  whose 
territory  the  stru°-o;le  was  about  to  be  transferred, 
besides  the  loss  at  Charleston  of  her  regulars  and 
many  of  her  militia,  was  bereft  at  Camden  of  some 
of  her  most  valuable  officers. 

In  this  disheartening  condition  of  public  affairs 
came  the  startling  tidings  of  Arnold's  treason, 
which  seemed  to  till  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  national 
calamity.  No  wonder  that  Otho  Williams  should 
write  to  Col.  Morgan  in  vigorous  alliterative  phrase: 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  damnable  doings  of 
that  diabolical  dog  Arnold?5'2 

It  was  plain  that  some  prompt  and  decisive  step 
must  be  taken,  or  the  cause  was  lost.  The  emer- 
gency demanded  a  leader  of  different  calibre  from 

1  Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  I,  335. 
*  Graham's  Life  of  Morgan,  244. 
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that  of  Gates  or  Lincoln,  and  Washington  found 
him  in  his  trusty  Lieutenant,  Nathanael  Greene. 
Second  in  military  capacity  only  to  his  great  chief- 
tain, Greene  is  alike  conspicuous  for  his  merit  and 
his  modesty.  When  informed  of  his  appointment 
to  the  supreme  command  in  the  South,  he  wrote  to 
Washington:  "  I  lament  that  my  abilities  are  not 
more  competent  to  the  duties  that  will  be  required 
of  me.  But  as  far  as  zeal  and  attention  can  supply 
the  defect,  I  flatter  myself  my  country  will  have 
little  cause  to  complain."  l  His  grateful  country 
has  ever  acknowledged  that,  so  far  from  giving 
cause  for  complaint,  his  masterly  conduct  of  the 
brilliant  campaign  in  the  Carolinas'has  filled  her 
heart  with  pride  and  thankfulness. 

What  was  thought  of  him  by  his  contemporaries 
is  seen  in  the  encomium  of  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Luzerne,  French  ambassador  at  that  time  to  the 
United  Colonies :  "  Other  Generals  subdue  their 
enemy  by  the  means  with  which  their  country  or 
sovereign  furnishes  them  ;  but  Greene  appears  to 
subdue  his  enemy  by  his  own  means.  He  conquers 
by  magic.  History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  this."2 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  his  powers  when  he 
assumed  command  at  Charlotte,  on  December  4th, 
1780;  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  in  the  full 
vigour  of  ripe  manhood.  All  his  faculties  had 
been  trained  by  four  years  of  arduous  experience, 

Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  II,  374.  s  Garden's  Anecdotes,  77. 
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and  bis  temper  admirably  combined  tbe  prudence 
of  age  with  the  hopeful  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

III. 

After  the  rout  at  Camden  the  scattered  troops 
were  gathered  at  Salisbury,  and  then  marched  to 
Hillsborough,  where  the  army  was  reorganized. 
Here  Gates  received  reinforcements  of  the  Virginia 
Line,  and  with  them  came  Col.  Daniel  Morgan, 
awho  never  gave  other  than  the  wisest  counsels, 
and  stood  first  for  conduct,  effective  leadership, 
and  unsurpassable  courage  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  was  at  that  time  the  ablest  commander  of  light 
troops  in  the  world,  for  in  no  European  army  of 
that  clay  were  there  troops  like  those  which  he 
trained."1  Gates  assigned  to  him  a  special  light 
corps  of  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  troop  of  Col. 
Win.  Washington  ;  North  Carolina  furnishing  the 
command  with  clothing.  The  Marylanclers  being 
now  reduced  in  numbers  to  less  than  800,  the 
several  regiments  of  the  old  Line  were  amalgam- 
ated into  one,  under  Williams  and  Howard  as 
Colonel  and  Lieut. -Colonel,  and  called  the  First 
Maryland.  Col.  Williams  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  fidelity  and  discipline  of  these  troops  in  the 
camp  at  Hillsborough.  All  despondency  disap- 
peared, and  the  men  grew  eager  again  to  face  the 

1  Bancroft,  V,  191,430. 
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enemy;  even  the  invalids  refusing  to  be  left 
behind,  when,  after  two  months  of  recuperation. 
the  army  set  out  on  November  2nd  for  Charlotte. 

North  Carolina  was  meanwhile  labouring  ear- 
nestly to  repair  her  great  losses,  responding  nobly 
to  every  demand  on  her  for  men  and  supplies.  Her 
gratitude  for  help  given  by  Maryland  was  shown 
by  creating  Smallwood  Major-General,  and  placing 
him  in  supreme  command  of  her  militia.  The 
latter  were  already  assembling  under  Generals 
Sumner  and  Davidson,  full  of  hope  and  spirit. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  Camden,  Major  Davie 
declared  that  the  militia,  if  aided  by  "  a  small  body 
of  regulars,  would  still  keep  the  enemy  at  bay;"1 
and  Otho  Williams  said  that  the  conduct  at  this 
crisis  of  "  the  patriots  of  Mecklenburg  and  Wax- 
haws  entitles  them  to  a  whole  page  of  eulogium  in 
the  best  history  that  shall  record  the  circumstances 
of  the  Revolution."  2 

In  September  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  North 
Carolina,  expecting  a  welcome  from  numerous 
Loyalists,  who  would  strew  with  flowers  his  path  of 
conquest.  But  the  defence  of  Charlotte  by  the 
young  heroes,  Davie  and  Graham,  who  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men  checked  for  a  while  the  advance  of 
the  whole  British  army,  showed  him,  to  use  his 
own  expressive  phrase,  that  he  had  run  into  "  a 
Hornet's  nest ;  "  and  his  foraging  officers  reported 

1N.  C.  Univ.  May.,  V,  184.  *  Johnson's  Greene,  I,  502. 
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that  they  found  ''a  rebel  iri  every  bu&h  outside  of 
the  lines  of  the  encampment."  l 

Keen  must  have  been  his  disappointment  in 
finding  this  temper  of  the  people,  for  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  Lord  Germain  :  "  The  great  object  of  our 
arduous  campaign  is  the  calling  forth  the  numer- 
ous Loyalists  of  North  Carolina ;  but  the  numbers 
of  our  friends  in  the  Province  are  not  so  great  as 
had  been  represented,  and  their  friendship  is  only 
passive;  not  over  two  hundred  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  us,"  and  the  march  to  the  Yadkin 
was  through  "  one  of  the  most  rebellious  tracts  in 
America."  2 

Tarleton's  words  are  an  equally  emphatic  tribute 
to  the  persistent  patriotism  of  the  North  Caro- 
linians : — ''  The  counties  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Rowan  were  more  hostile  to  England  than  any 
others  in  America.  No  British  commander  could 
obtain  any  information  which  wrould  facilitate  his 
designs  or  guide  his  future  conduct.  Notwith- 
standing  the  different  checks  and  losses  sustained 
by  the  militia  of  the  district,  they  continued  their 
hostilities  with  unwearied  perseverance."3  All 
classes   shared  the  patriotic   enthusiasm,  and  the 

1  Cooke's  Rev.  Hist,  of  N.  C,  168. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  Cornwallis's  aid-de-camp  describes  Charlotte  at 
this  time  as  "  an  agreeable  village,  but  in  a  damned  rebellious  country." — 
Moore's  JDiar^  of  the  Rev.,  II,  352. 

2Clinton-Corn\vallis  Controversy,  I,  358,  362,  417. 

3  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  163,  164. 
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young  ladies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  entered 
into  a  pledge  not  to  receive  the  attentions  of  young 
men  who  would  not  volunteer  in  defence  of  their 
country. * 

But  it  was  not  merely  a  hostile  spirit  that  the 
people  showed ;  a  decisive  battle  was  to  mark  the 
turn  in  the  tide  of  misfortune,  and  be  the  har- 
binger of  future  victories.  When  Cornwallis 
entered  North  Carolina,  he  detached  on  special 
service  his  brilliant  partisan  leader,  Col.  Ferguson. 
He  was  to  bring  into  subjection  to  British  rule  the 
bold  pioneers  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  the  "  over- 
mountain  men,"  as  they  were  called.  A  messenger 
was  despatched  to  them  demanding  submission, 
and  threatening  them  and  their  homes  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  sturdy  frontiers-men  promptly 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Shelby,  Sevier,  McDowell  and  others,  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  mountains  and  meet  Ferguson 
on  his  own  ground.  To  the  700  North  Carolinians 
were  added  400  South  Carolinians  and  Virginians ; 
Col.  Campbell  was  put  in  command  by  vote  of  his 
fellow  officers,  and  they  came  up  with  the  enemy 
on  October  7th.  Ferguson  had  pitched  his  camp  on 
King's  Mountain,  whence  he  said  "  all  the  rebels 
out  of  hell  could  not  drive  him."  The  opposing 
forces  were  about  equal  in  number,  and  both  were 
without  cavalry  or  artillery.     The  enemy  had  the 

tossing' s  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  II,  420. 
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advantage  of  the  bayonet ;  the  mountain-men  had 
their  trusty  rifles,  a  more  dangerous  weapon  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  It  was  a  contest  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  not  of  ximerican  and  British. 
The  Whigs  surrounded  the  mountain,  and  drew 
gradually  near  their  prey  from  all  quarters.  The 
enemy  fought  with  desperate  courage;  but  they 
fell  by  scores  before  the  deadly  rifle  of  the 
mountaineers,1  and  when  Ferguson  was  struck 
down,  the  little  remnant  of  his  men,  surrounded 
and  overwhelmed,  surrendered.  None  escaped: 
the  battle  had  lasted  onlv  an  hour,  but  the  fio-ht 
was  fierce  from  the  outset,  and  little  quarter  was 
given.  The  king's  army  of  a  thousand  men  was 
annihilated,  with  a  loss  to  the  Whigs  of  less  than 
one  hundred.  ■ 

The  effect  of  this  brilliant  success  was  far-reach- 
ing; victory  had  again  perched  upon  the  banners 
of  the  patriots,  and  hope  and  confidence  cheered 
their  hearts.2  Again  had  the  valour  of  the  sons  of 
North  Carolina  turned  the  tide  of  invasion  from 
her  border  ;  they  had  checked  the  advance  of  Corn- 
wallis,  just  as  in  '76,  at  Moore's  Creek,  they  had 

1 "  King's  Mountain,  as  well  as  many  other  battles,  proves  that  the 
militia  are  brave  men,  and  will  tight  if  you  let  them  come  to  action  in 
their  own  way.  The  charge  of  the  bayonet  it  can  never  be  expected  that 
undi.-ciplined  troops  could  stand." — Moultrie's  Memoirs,  II,  245. 

*  Washington  wrote  to  Gov.  Nash  : — "The  success  of  the  militia  against 
CoL  Ferguson  will  awaken  more  extensively  that  spirit  of  bravery  and 
enterprise,  which  displayed  itself  so  conspicuously  on  the  occasion." — 
Ford's   Writings  of  Washington,  IX,  18. 
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baffled  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  plans  of  invasion. 
Congress  expressed  a  high  appreciation  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  troops,  and  Gen.  Gates  declared 
that  their  '*  glorious  behaviour  in  the  action  will 
transmit  their  names  to  posterity  with  the  highest 
honours  and  applause."1  The  victory  at  King's 
Mountain,  which,  u  iu  the  spirit  of  the  American 
soldiers,  was  like  the  rising  at  Concord,  in  its  effect 
like  the  success  at  Bennington,  changed  the  aspects 
of  the  war.  It  oLuickened  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  to  earnest  efforts.  It  encouraged  Virginia 
to  devote  her  resources  to  the  country  south  of  her 
border.  Cornwallis  had  hoped  to  step  with  ease 
from  one  Carolina  to  the  other,  and  from  those  to 
the  conquest  of  Virginia,  and  he  had  now  no  other 
choice  but  to  retreat/'2 

He  immediately  broke  up  camp  at  Charlotte, 
and  retired  to  Winnsboro,  seventy  miles  south- 
ward, to  await  reinforcements ;  abandoning  his 
plan  of  a  winter  campaign  in  North  Carolina. 
Morgan's  corps  appeared  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camden ;  but  Grates  recalled  him 
to  Charlotte,  where  he  had  established  his  head- 
quarters. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Gen.  Greene  arrived 
on  December  2d,  and  took  command  of  the  army, 
consisting  then  of  about  a  thousand  Continentals 
and  as  many  militia.     Most  of  the  regulars  were 

1  Draper's  King's  Mountain,  374.  2  Bancroft,  V,  400. 
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the  Mary  landers,  who,  though  unpaid,  ill-clad 
and  half-starved,  performed  their  duties  without  a 
murmur,  and  from  their  ranks  was  no  desertion. 
The  militia  were  poorly  armed,  and  dispirited  by 
suffering  from  cold  and  hunger ;  while  the  enemy 
consisted  of  tried  veterans,  well-equipped,  aggres- 
sive and  enterprising,  flushed  with  their  success  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  led  by  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  the  British  captains. 

These- were  the  conditions  under  which  Greene 
was  to  accomplish  his  arduous  task  ;  but  he  had  a 
genius  for  the  selection  of  his  subordinates,  and  no 
General  in  the  war  was  surrounded  bv  a  more 
brilliant  group  of  officers.  Smallwood,  Williams 
and  Howard,  of  Maryland ;  Sumner,  Eaton  and 
Davie,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Morgan,  Lee,  Washing- 
ton, Pickens,  Sampler,  Huger,  Marion,  Kirkwood, 
Carrino-ton — what  a  list  on  the  rolls  of  honour ! 
And  many  a  simple  Lieutenant  or  Captain,  as 
Duval  of  Maryland,  and  Forbis  of  North  Carolina, 
is  well  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  these  illustrious 
leaders.  Moreover,  in  this  remarkable  group  of 
men — "  all  young,  gallant,  intelligent,  and  devoted 
to  the  cause  " — there  reigned  great  harmony,  and 
we  hear  little  of  any  jealousies  or  petty  rivalries  ; 
so  that  of  many  of  them  might  be  said  what 
Washington  said  of  Greene  himself:  "Could  he 
but  promote  the  interests  of  his  country  in  the 
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character  of  a  corporal,  he  would  exchange  without 
a  murmur  his  epaulette  for  the  knob.'1 1 

From  Greene's  letters  we  get  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  situation  and  of  his  impressions.  To  Lafayette 
he  wrote  :  "  Were  you  to  arrive,  you  would  find  a 
few  ragged,  half-starved  troops  in  the  wilderness, 
destitute  of  everything  necessary  for  either  the 
comfort  or  the  convenience  of  soldiers."  To  Col. 
Coxe,  on  January  9th :  "  With  an  army  without 
clothing  or  provisions,  in  a  country  exhausted,  its 
currency  ruined,  the  inhabitants  divided,  and  our 
force  less  than  a  third  of  the  enemy's,  the  prospect 
is  dismal."  And  later  to  Sumpter,  January  18th  : 
"  A  number  of  my  men  have  not  a  rag  of  clothes 
on  them  except  a  piece  of  blanket  around  their 
waists." 2  Moultrie's  statement  on  this  point  is 
even  stronger  than  Greene's ;  it  is  that  the  men 
"  could  scarcely  cover  their  nakedness,  and  every 
little  piece  of  cloth  was  taken  up  to  tie  about  their 
waists." 

On  assuming  command,  Greene's  first  act  was  to 
appoint  competent  engineers  to  examine  the  fords 
and  ferries  of  the  great  rivers,  and  he  thus  obtained 
information  so  accurate  that  Gen.  Davidson  said: 
"  Greene  had  never  seen  the  Catawba,  yet  he  knew 
more  about  it  than  those  who  were  raised  on  it." 
Cornwallis  described  North  Carolina  as  "  of  all  the 
Provinces  in  America  the  most  difficult  to  attack, 

1  Garden's  Anecdotes,  76.  'Johnson's  Greene,  I?  340,  341,  303. 
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on  account  of  the  numberless  creeks  and  rivers, 
and  the  total  want  of  interna)  navigation."  1  To  be 
familiar  with  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  rivers, 
and  with  the  means  of  crossing  them,  was  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  the  exact  knowledge  thus  gained 
was  the  salvation  of  the  army  on  its  retreat. 

Carrington  was  made  Quartermaster-General, 
and  Davie  Commissary-General,  two  admirable 
appointments.  Greene  established  the  main  army 
in  a  camp  of  repose  and  instruction  at  the  falls  of 
the  Pee  Dee  river,  70  miles  northeast  of  Corn- 
wallis's  camp  at  Winnsboro ;  and  here  he  was 
joined,  on  January  12th,  by  "  Light-Horse  Harry 
Lee,  the  Eye  of  the  Southern  army,"  with  his 
legion  of  picked  men,  150  infantry  and  as  many 
cavalry,  for  which  Maryland  furnished  the  horses. 

To  Morgan,  who  had  been  promoted  General, 
a  separate  command  was  assigned,  with  orders  to 
advance  into  South  Carolina,  to  cross  the  Catawba, 
and  operate  on  Cornwallis's  left  flank.  His  de- 
tachment consisted  of  about  1000  men,  one-third 
of  them  North  Carolinians  and  another  third  the 
veterans  of  the  Maryland  Line.  Greene's  instruc- 
tions to  Morgan  were  to  employ  this  force  against 
the  enemy,  either  offensively  or  defensively,  as  his 
own  prudence  and  discretion  might  direct.  "  The 
object  of  this  detachment  is  to  give  protection  to 
that  part  of  the  country  and  spirit  up  the  people ; 

1  Clinton-Cormvallis  Controversy,  I,  417. 
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to  annoy  the  enemy  in  that  quarter ;  to  collect  the 
provisions  and  forage  out  of  their  way.  You  will 
spare  no  pains  to  get  good  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  situation,  and  keep  me  constantly  advised 
of  both  your  and  their  movements.111  On  Christ- 
mas clay  Morgan  took  his  post  of  observation  on 
the  Pacolet,  one  of  the  southern  forks  of  Broad 
river,  50  miles  northwest  of  Winnsboro,  where  he 
was  joined  by  two  hundred  mounted  militia  of 
North  and  South  Carolina. 


IV. 

1781.  This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  fateful  year  of  1780.  Cornwallis  was 
forced  from  his  inactivity ;  for  Greene  on  the  Pee 
Dee  and  Morgan  on  the  Pacolet  threatened  both  his 
flanks.  He  resolved  to  attack  them  separately,  and 
to  renew  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina,  which  he 
had  abandoned  after  the  defeat  at  King's  Moun- 
tain. Supposing  that  Morgan  was  aiming  at  his 
stronghold  of  Xinetv-Six.  the  British  commander 
detached  Tarleton  with  1000  men  to  cover  that 
post.  To  the  order  to  ''  push  Morgan  to  the 
utmost,1'  Tarleton  replied:  "When  I  advance,  I 
must  either  destroy  Morgan's  corps,  or  push  it 
before  me  towards  King's  Mountain.  I  feel  bold 
in    offering    my    opinion,    as    it   flows   from    well- 

1  Graham's  Morrjan,  260. 
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grounded  inquiry  concerning  the  enemy's  designs 
and  operations."1 

As  his  main  army  lay  between  Greene  and  Mor- 
gan, Cornwallis.  to  make  it  uncertain  which  he 
would  first  strike,  moved  forty  miles  northwest 
from  Winnsboro,  between  the  Broad  and  Catawba 
rivers.  Morgan  retired  to  Hannah's  Cowpens, 
four  miles  from  the  Xorth  Carolina  line.  This  is 
in  view  of  Kind's  Mountain,  and  the  si^ht  of  that 
hill  of  fame,  still  wet  with  patriots'  blood,  may 
have  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  Morgan's  men  a 
burning  desire  to  meet  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
an  enemv  as  dangerous  and  as  vindictive  as  Fergu- 
son,  for  Tarleton's  name  had  become  a  synonym 
for  merciless  cruelty. 

On  January  17th,  Tarleton,  after  a  fatiguing 
march  of  several  hours,  advanced  to  the  attack, 
which  Morgan  awaited  with  his  men  rested,  fresh, 
and  eager  for  the  fray.  The  American  order  of 
battle  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Greene  at 
Guilford,  two  lines  of  militia  in  front  of  the  regu- 
lars. Both  Generals  have  been  criticised  for  this 
disposition  of  their  troops,  meeting  with  the  weak- 
est arm  the  first  onrush  of  the  enemy.  But  Mor- 
gan's purpose  was  to  place  his  untried  troops  in  a 
position  which  almost  forced  them  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly;2  while  Greene  at  Guilford  felt  con- 

1  Tarleton's  Cwmpair/ns,  250,  252.         2  Graham's  Morgan,  316. 
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strained  to  hold  his  regulars  ill  reserve;  as  he 
could  in  no  wise  risk  the  loss  of  the  handful  of 
veterans  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  only 
army  that  could  offer  any  resistance  to  the 
invasion. 

The  first  line  at  Cowpens  was  composed  of  150 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  riflemen,  whose  orders 
were  to  "  mark  the  epaulette  men,"  and  to  embar- 
rass the  enemy's  advance  bv  killing  the  officers; 
and  then  to  retire  behind  the  second  line,  which 
consisted  of  300  militia  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina under  Gen.  Pickens.  The  Spartan  band  of 
Marylanclers,  together  with  a  small  body  of  militia, 
formed  the  third  line,  stationed  on  a  wooded  hill ; 
and  behind  them  was  Washington's  cavalry  in 
reserve. 

Morgan  was  full  of  confidence,  and  in  making 
his  final  rounds  assured  his  men  of  coming  triumph. 
"  Give  me  two  fires  at  killing  distance,"  said  he  to 
the  militia,  "  and  I  will  make  the  victory  sure.1'  l 
His  orders  were  strictly  obeyed :  as  Tarleton 
advanced  upon  the  riflemen,  they  retired  behind 
the  second  line,  firing,  as  they  retreated,  at  "  the 
epaulette  men,"  with  aim  so  deadly  that  the  British 
line  was  thrown  into  confusion  from  loss  of  officers. 
Their  brave  and  disciplined  followers,  however, 
continued  to  advance,  and  forced  the  militia  of  the 
second  line  to  give  way  and  reform  in  the  rear  of 

'Greene's  Greene,  III,  144. 
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the  Continentals.1  Washington,  meantime,  had 
met  and  driven  back  the  dragoons:  but  Tarleton, 
bringing  up  his  reserves,  hurled  the  full  force  of 
all  his  infantry  upon  the  Marylanders.  Firm  as  a 
rock  they  stood  to  receive  the  charge,  until  the 
movement  of  the  militia  on  their  right  bcino-  mis- 
understood  as  a  signal  for  retreat,  thev  beinrn 
slowlv  retiring.  Alarmed  bv  this,  Morgan  hurried 
up  to  Howard,  who.  pointing  proudly  to  the  firm 
ranks  of  his  troops,  that  were  marching  as  steadily 
as  if  on  parade,  asked:  "Are  men  beaten  who 
retreat  in  that  order?  "  2 

Lee's  account  of  this  turning  point  of  the  battle 
is  that  "  the  British  line,  considering  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  Marylanders  the  precursor  of 
flight,  rushed  on  with  impetuosity ;  but,  as  it 
drew  near,  Howard  faced  about  and  gave  it  a  close 
and  murderous  fire.  Stunned  by  this  unexpected 
shock,  the  enemy  recoiled  in  confusion.  Howard 
seized  the  happy  moment,  and  followed  up  his 
advantage  with  the  bayonet.  This  decisive  step 
gave  us  the  day.  The  weight  of  the  battle  fell  upon 
Howard,  who  sustained  himself  admirably  under 
trying  circumstances,  and  seized  with  decision  the 

1  Pickens  ordered  his  militia  to  withhold  their  tire  till  it  could  be  deadly  ; 
and  when  they  were  broken  and  retreating,  rallied  them,  brought  them 
again  into  action,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  surrender,  which  was  never 
before  effected  with  militia. — Garden's  Anecdotes,  36. 

2  Graham's  Morgan,  303. 
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critical  moment  to  complete  with  the  bayonet  the 
advantage  gained  by  his  fire."  ! 

The  enemy,  overwhelmed  and  helpless,  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  fell  upon  their  faces,  begging 
for  quarter :  at  one  time  it  is  said  that  Howard 
held  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  seven  British 
officers.  "  Give  them  Tarleton's  quarters,"  was 
shouted  along  the  American  line  by  men  eager  to 
take  vengeance  for  that  leader's  cruelties ;  but 
Howard's  voice  was  as  potent  to  restrain  them  from 
sullying  their  victory,  as  it  had  been  to  rouse  them 
to  deeds  of  daring.  This  is  the  supreme  moment 
in  that  great  soldier's  brilliant  career :  the  critical 
manoeuvre  of  changing  front  in  the  height  of  the 
action  was  carried  out  with  masterly  skill  and 
coolness,  and  he  snatched  victory  from  Tarleton's 
very  grasp.  Congress  voted  him  a  silver  medal ; 
and  the  title  of  4,The  hero  of  Cowpens "  is  the 
proudest  that  he  bore.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
his  brilliant  decisive  movement  was  in  disobedience 
of  orders,  and  that  Morgan's  comment  on  it  was : 
"  You  have  done  well,  Col.  Howard,  for  you  have 
succeeded ;  had  you  failed,  I  should  have  had  you 
shot." 

Tarleton  escaped  with  but  a  squadron  of  his 
dragoons,  closely  pursued  by  Col.  Washington, 
and  it  is  with  this  incident  of  the  battle  that  is 
connected  the  well-known  story  of  Tarleton  saying 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  228,  230. 
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sneeringly  to  a  North  Carolina  girl  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  famous  American  trooper,  and 
receiving  the  withering  reply: — "You  could  easily 
have  seen  him  by  looking  back  at  Cowpens." 

The  much-needed  war  material  which  fell  into 
the  victor's  hand  comprised  two  cannon,  800 
muskets,  100  horses  and  35  waggons.  The  victory 
was  as  complete  as  that  of  King's  Mountain:  as 
there,  the  battle  lasted  but  an  hour,  and  it  ended 
with  the  destruction  of  Cornwallis's  best  corps  of 
light  troops.  The  American  loss  was  less  than  80 
killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  British  over  800, 
including  prisoners,  and  very  many  officers.  The 
riflemen  had  done  their  duty  well:  where  they 
delivered  their  ''two  tires"  the  proportion  of  offi- 
cers killed  was  verv  arreafc  and  "it  was  the  mas;- 
nanimous  confession  of  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
Maryland  Line,  who  fought  on  that  day,  that 
here  the  battle  was  gained."  - 

Morgan's  masterly  tactics  at  Cowpens  make  it 
the  most  brilliant  battle  of  the  war,  and  the  chief 
factors  in  his  success  are  the  skill  and  coolness  of 
the  Xorth  Carolina  riflemen,2  and  the  courage  and 
discipline  of  the  Maryland  Line.  The  losses  here 
and  at  King's  Mountain  were  a  permanent  and 
fatal  weakening  of  Cornwallis's  forces.     He  wrote 

1  Johnson's  Greene,  I,  380. 

2  "  The  militia  behaved  nobly  ;  they  did  more  than  was  required  of  them." 
Graham's  Morgan,  300. 
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to  Germain  and  Clinton  : — M  The  unfortunate  affair 
of  January  17th  was  a  very  severe  and  unexpected 
blow;  for  besides  reputation,  our  loss  did  not  fall 
short  of  600  men.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all 
the  consequences  that  this  extraordinary  event  may 
produce."1 

Tarleton's  account  of  his  defeat,  and  his  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  it,  are  of  special  interest. 
"  When  the  Continentals  gave  ground,  the  British 
rushed  forward.  An  order  was  despatched  to  the 
cavalry  to  charge ;  an  unexpected  fire  from  the 
Americans  at  this  instant  "  (that  was  Howard's) 
"  stopped  the  British,  and  threw  them  into  confu- 
sion. Exertions  to  make  them  advance  were  use- 
less, and  an  unaccountable  panic  extended  itself 
along  the  whole  line.  All  attempts  to  restore 
order  or  courage  proved  fruitless.  .  .  .  The  fall  of 
Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain  put  a  period  to  the 
first  expedition  into  North  Carolina ;  and  the  affair 
of  the  Cowpens  overshadowed  the  commencement 
of  the  second."  l 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  acknowledged  that  "  the  un- 
fortunate day  of  Cowpens  diminished  Cornwall  is 's 
acting  army  nearly  one-fourth  ;  and  those  of  his 
light  troops  which  could  least  be  spared  in  the 
move  he  was  about  to  make."2  And  the  British 
historian    Stedman,    the    Commissary-General    of 

tarleton's  Campaigns,  258,  267,  223,  227. 
2CUnton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  I,  102. 
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Cornwallis  in  this  campaign,  admits  the  supreme 
importance  of  Morgan's  victory,  by  declaring  that 
tkthe  defeat  of  his  majesty's  troops  at  the  Cowpens 
formed  a  very  principal  link  in  the  chain  of 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  independence-  of 
America.  Had  Lord  Cornwallis  had  with  him  at 
Guilford  the  troops  lost  by  Col.  Tarleton  at  the 
Cowpens,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the 
American  colonies  might  have  been  reunited  to 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain."1 

Seldom  has  a  battle  so  momentous  been  fought 
with  so  small  numbers ;  rarely  has  a  victory  so 
decisive  been  won  at  so  slight  a  cost.  Morgan's 
defeat  would  have  meant  the  ruin  of  Greene's 
army,  and  the  subjugation  of  North  Carolina;  his 
triumph  was  to  lead  to  Guilford,  Eutaw  Springs 
and  Yorktown.  It  is  interesting  now  to  note  the 
truth  of  these  prophetic  words  in  the  New  Jersey 
Gazette  of  February  21st,  when  the  news  of  Cow- 
pens had  just  been  received: — "This  battle  is  but 
the  prelude  to  the  era  of  1781,  the  close  of  which 
we  hope  will  prove  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
history,  as  the  happy  period  of  peace,  liberty  and 
independence  to  America."2 

Ramsay  tells  us  that  "the  glory  and  importance 
of  the  action  at  Cowpens  resounded  from  one  end 
of  the  Continent  to  the  other.  It  re-animated  the 
desponding  friends  of  America,  and  seemed  to  be 

1  Stedman's  Hist.,  II,  325,  340.  *  Moore's  Diary,  II,  375. 
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like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  the  South- 
ern States.  Tarleton's  repulse  did  more  essentia] 
injury  to  the  British  interest  than  was  compensated 
by  all  his  victories."1 

How  natural  that  the  patriots  should  hail  this 
propitious  opening  of  the  campaign  with  joyful 
anticipations !  The  year  1780,  with  the  surrender 
of  Charleston,  the  disgrace  of  Camden,  the  treason 
of  Arnold,  had  been  a  period  of  dire  disaster;  but 
King's  Mountain  had  spanned  its  dying  days  with 
the  bow  of  hope,  and  Cowpens  gloriously  ushered 
in  the  new  year. 

V. 

As  Cornwallis  with  the  main  army  was  but 
twenty- five  miles  from  Cowpens,  Morgan  retreated 
northward  immediately  after  the  battle.  The  action 
was  over  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  march  began  by 
noon.  His  prisoners,  guarded  by  a  detachment  of 
militia,  were  hurried  forward  into  Virginia.  Corn- 
wallis followed,  and  on  January  21st  crossed  the 
North  Carolina  line  for  the  second  invasion  of  the 
State.  By  forced  marches,  on  January  23rd  Morgan 
reached  Sherrill's  Ford  of  the  Catawba,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Ramsour's  Mill,  where  Cornwallis 
arrived  two  days  later. 

Greene  ordered  his  army  to  retire  from  the  camp 
on  the  Fee  Dee  to  Salisbury,  and  set  out  on  Janu- 

1  Ramsay's  Hist,  of  S.  G,  I,  395,  390. 
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ary  28th,  accompanied  by  only  a  sergeant's  guard  of 
cavalry,  on  a  perilous  inarch  of  100  miles  across 
the  country  to  join  Morgan.  On  the  third  day  he 
came  up  with  him  on  the  Catawba,  and,  after  a 
brief  interview,  rejoined  his  army  at  Salisbury: 

Cornwallis  reported  to  Clinton  that  "  great  exer- 
tions were  made  to  intercept  Morgan's  corps  on  its 
retreat  to  the  Catawba;  but  the  celerity  of  their 
movements  and  the  swelling  of  numberless  creeks 
in  our  way  rendered  all  our  efforts  fruitless.  I 
therefore  halted  twro  days  at  Ramsour's  Mill,  col- 
lecting some  flour,  and  destroying  superfluous 
baggage  and  all  my  waggons,  except  those  loaded 
with  hospital  stores,  salt  and  ammunition."  1  An 
heroic  measure  to  adopt,  and  one  involving  much 
sacrifice  of  comfort  and  convenience ;  but  he  thereby 
converted  his  whole  army  into  a  light  corps  capable 
of  very  rapid  movement. 

The  retreat  of  Greene  diagonally  across  the  whole 
State  of  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  230  miles 
from  Cowrpens  to  the  river  Dan  in  Virginia,  is 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  famous  retreats 
in  the  annals  of  war.2  On  no  page  of  military 
history  can  be  found  greater  skill  of  leadership,  or 
more  admirable  examples  of  heroic  endurance  on 

1  Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  I,  356. 

*  "  The  retreat  of  Gen.  Greene  and  the  pursuit  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  are 
worthy  to  be  placed  among  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  American 
war;  they  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  celebrated  Captains  of 
that,  or  any  former  epoch." — Botta,  II,  319. 
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the  part  of  the  troops.  Cornwallis  was  in  hot 
pursuit  with  4000  well-equipped  veterans,  while 
Greene  could  muster  but  2000  men  deprived  almost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  roads  were  few  and 
wretched ;  the  country  traversed  by  great  rivers ; 
the  season  cold  and  wet;  and  yet  in  this  march  of 
four  weeks  k'in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  the  men 
half-naked,  marking  their  steps  with  blood  which 
flowed  from  their  bare  feet ;  pinched  with  hunger, 
without  tents,  many  destitute  of  blankets,  drenched 
with  perpetual  rains,  often  wading  waist  deep 
through  rapid  streams — not  one  man  deserted."  l 

Nor  can  praise  for  heroic  endurance  be  denied  to 
the  enemy :  both  armies  were  exposed  to  the  same 
hardships  and  suffering,  though  the  British  had 
the  great  advantage  of  being  warmly  clad.  Greene 
wrote  to  Washington  on  February  loth : — "  The 
miserable  situation  of  the  troops  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing, has  rendered  the  march  the  most  painful 
imaginable ;  many  hundreds  of  the  soldiers  track- 
ing the  ground  with  their  bloody  feet."  ■ 

None  suffered  more,  or  bore  their  trials  more 
bravely,  than  the  men  of  the  Maryland  Line,  who 
were  without  tents  from  the  time  when  they  were 
assigned  to  Morgan's  command  till  they  crossed 
the  Dan,  a  period  of  nearly  two  months.  One  of 
their  Delaware  fellowr-soldiers  wrote  of  them  : — 
"  The  manly  fortitude  of  the  Maryland  Line  was 

1  Johnson's  Greene,  T,  402,  435. 
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very  great,  being  obliged  to  march  barefoot,  all 

the  winter  wanting  coats  and  shoes,  which  they 
here  with  the  greatest  patience  imaginable,  for 
which  their  praise  should  never  be  forgotten." l 
The  "figures  are  pathetically  eloquent  which  tell  rus 
that  at  the  end  of  the  march  the  .Maryland  Line 
had  but  861  men  tit  for  duty,  and  274,  or  nearly 
one-fourth  their  number,  in  the  hospitals. 

This  retreat  was  not  only  the  admiration  of  the 
friends  of  the  Revolution,  it  has  called  forth  the 
most  unqualified  praises  from  every  British  writer.2 
While  the  story  of  it  is  the  most  painful,  it  is  also 
the  most  inspiring  page  in  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign. Gallant  deeds  in  the  shock  of  battle  stir 
the  pulses  and  rouse  the  imagination  to  enthusi- 
asm ;  but  they  are  often  surpassed  in  real  courage 
and  manliness  by  simple  performance  of  duty 
under  trying  circumstances,  by  patient,  heroic  sub- 
mission to  every  kind  of  suffering. 

In  all  their  trials  the  men  were  inspired  and 
encouraged  bv  the  noble  example  of  their  great 
chief;  there  were  none  of  their  pains  which  he  did 
not  share,  none  of  their  burdens  which  he  did  not 
help  to  bear.  At  the  post  of  duty  at  all  hours  of 
the  ni2:ht  or  day,  after  the  battle  of  Guilford  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had  not  taken  off  his 
clothes  for  six  weeks.  As  hopeful  as  he  was  brave, 
on  but  one  occasion  do  we  hear  from  him  despondent 

1  Penn.  Hist.  Magazine,  VII,  292.  *  Johnsons  Greene,  I,  432. 
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words ;  and,  familiar  as  is  the  story,  it  must  be 
repeated  here,  tor  it  commemorates  the  devotion  of 
a  noble  woman.  Gen.  Greene  arrived  at  Steele's 
tavern  in  Salisbury,  after  midnight,  drenched  with 
the  rain  and  utterly  exhausted.  "Are  you  alone  ?  " 
asked  bis  host.  "Yes,  tired,  hungry,  alone  and 
penniless. "  Mrs.  Steele  heard  these  words ;  she 
hastened  to  serve  a  hot  supper  to  her  guest,  and 
then  furtively  drawing  from  under  her  apron  two 
little  bags  of  silver,  said :  "  Take  these,  for  you 
need  them,  and  I  can  do  without  them." 

Despondent  he  might  well  be,  and  doubtful  as  to 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  results  so  great 
with  means  so  inadequate ;  yet  his  letters  at  this 
time  breathe  a  trust  and  confidence  almost  proph- 
etic. On  January  30th  he  wrote  to  Huger:  "It 
is  necessary  we  should  take  every  possible  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  a  misfortune.  But  I  am  not 
without  hopes  of  ruining  Lord  Cornwallis,  if  he 
persists  in  his  mad  scheme  of  pushing  through  the 
country.  Here  is  a  fine  field  and  i>Teat  o-lorv 
ahead."  And  again  on  February  5th :  "  From 
Cornwallis's  pressing  disposition  and  the  contempt 
he  has  for  our  army,  we  may  precipitate  him  into 
some  capital  misfortune."  l 

The  British  commanders  gave  full  credit  to 
Greene  and  his  followers  for  their  skill  and  courage 
in  these  trving  days.    Tarleton  said,  "  Everv  meas- 

Johnson's  Greene,  I,  404,  424. 
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ure  of  the  Americans,  during  their  march  from  the 
Catawba  to  Virginia,  was  judiciously  designed  and 
vigorously  executed.'1  *  Lord  Germain  wrote  to 
Cornwallis,  "  The  rebels  conduct  their  enterprises 
in  Carolina  with  more  spirit  and  skill  than  they 
have  shown  in  any  other  part  of  America."2 

Greene  divined  all  of  his  adversary's  plans,  and 
baffled  them  at  every  point.  What  those  plans 
were  is  succinctly  stated  in  Cornwallis's  report  of 
March  17th  to  Lord  Germain : — "  I  hoped  to 
destroy  or  drive  out  of  South  Carolina  Gen.  Mor- 
gan's corps :  and  I  likewise  hoped  to  get  between 
Gen.  Greene  and  Virginia,  and  force  him  to 
fight,  without  receiving  reinforcements  from  that 
Province ;  or,  failing  of  that,  to  oblige  him  to  quit 
North  Carolina  with  precipitation."2 

In  his  pursuit  of  Morgan,  Cornwallis  reached 
Cowan's  Ford  of  the  Catawba  on  February  1st, 
where  his  crossing  was  bravely  but  vainly  resisted 
by  a  body  of  Xorth  Carolina  militia,  who  there  lost 
their  commander,  Gen.  Davidson,  one  of  the  best 
of  Greene's  officers.  Beyond  this  point  there  was 
little  further  opposition  on  the  march  to  the 
Yadkin.  Tarleton  reports  that,  learning  that  the 
militia  were  assembling  at  Torrance's  tavern,  he 
rode  rapidly  thither,  and  ordering  his  dragoons 
to  "  advance  and    remember  the  Cowpens,"  they 

1  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  23(1. 

sClinton-Cornwjtllis  Controversy,  II,  10  ;  and  I,  355. 
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broke  through  the  enemy  killing  and  dispersing 
them.1 

After  the  fall  of  Davidson  Gen.  Pickens  took 
command  of  the  militia,  about  700  in  number,  and 
followed  in  the  trail  of  Cornwallis. 

On  February  3d  Morgan  crossed  the  Yadkin  at 
Trading  Ford,  seven  miles  east  of  Salisbury,  secur- 
ing all  the  boats  before  the  arrival  of  his  pursuers  ; 
so  that  when  Gen.  O'Hara2  with  the  advanced 
guard  reached  the  opposite  bank,  he  could  only 
look  regretfully  at  the  deep  waters  and  indulge  in 
a  vain  cannonade.  No  loss  was  inflicted,  but  the 
incident  is  kept  in  memory  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  balls  shattered  the  roof  of  a  cabin  in  which 
Greene  was  seated  writing  his  reports ;  yet  the 
General  calmly  "  wrote  on  and  seemed  to  note 
nothing  but  his  despatches."  Cornwallis's  report 
is  that  "the  guards  came  up  with  Morgan's  rear  at 
the  Trading  Ford  of  the  Yadkin,  which  he  had  just 
passed.  The  river  had  now  become  impassable, 
and  I  determined  to  march  to  the  upper  fords — and 
with  great  expedition  get  between  Greene  and  them 
— in  hopes  that  he  would  not  escape  me  without 
receiving  a  blow.1' 3 

1Tarleton's  Campaigns,  232. 

2  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  this  is  the  same  Gen.  O'Hara  who 
in  1793  was  in  command  of  the  English  garrison  at  Toulon,  where  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  famous  attack  upon  the  city  which  was 
the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  wonderful  career. 

3Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  I,  359. 
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With  this  purpose  he  pushed  forward,  expecting 

to  cut  Greene  off  from  the  upper  fords  of  the  Dan, 
and  force  him  to  fis*bt  or  surrender.  But  again  was 
he  foiled  by  the  superior  strategy  of  hia  wary  adver- 
sary. Greene  changed  his  course  to  G  uilford  Court 
House,  where  all  the  divisions  of  his  army  were  re- 
united on  February  8th,  while  the  British  were  at 
Salem,  but  twenty-live  miles  distant.  Here  he  recon- 
noitred the  ground,  and  selected  the  field  on  which 
a  month  later  he  was  to  meet  the  enemy — Guilford, 
which  Lord  Germain  said  Cornwallis  made  forever 
"  famous  by  the  glorious  victory  gained  there  over 
the  rebel  forces  ;  "  *  but  the  anniversary  of  which  we 
celebrate  as  a  seeming  reverse  which  was  to  bring- 
to  us  all  the  real  fruits  of  a  great  triumph. 

The  day  of  decisive  conflict  however  had  not 
yet  dawned ;  reinforcements  were  needed  before 
an  engagement  could  be  risked,  and  the  retreat 
was  continued.  On  February  10th  be^an  the 
march  to  Irwin's  Ferry,  seventy  miles  from 
Guilford,  where  Greene  intended  to  cross  the 
Dan  into  Virginia.  To  protect  his  rear  from 
the  closely  following  enemy,  he  formed  a  special 
light  corps  of  700  men,  composed  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Line,  of  Lee's  Legion 
and  Washington's  cavalry.  The  command  was 
offered  to  Gen.  Morgan,  but  ill  health  compelling 
him  to  retire  from  service,  Col.  Otho  Williams  was 

1  Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  IT,  10. 
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assigned  to  the  post.  The  eminent  services  ren- 
dered by  this  select  corps,  both  on  the  retreat  and 
after  the  return  of  the  army  from  Virginia  to  North 
Carolina,  won  the  special  thanks  of  the  command- 
ing general,  and  make  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  in  the  annals  of  the  Maryland  Line. 

We  have  noted  Greene's  wisdom  in  the  choice  of 
his  Lieutenants,  and  nowhere  did  he  show  better 
judgment  than  in  selecting  Col.  Williams  to  cover 
his  retreat.  Garden,  one  of  Greene's  aides-de-camp, 
who  served  under  Williams  in  this  campaign, 
credits  him  with  possessing  every  requisite  for  the 
discharge  of  this  difficult  duty — coolness,  endless 
resource,  vigilance,  military  skill  and  prudence. 
He  had  elsewhere  shown  his  great  soldierly  quali- 
ties, intrepidity  on  the  battle  field,  discipline  in 
camp,  and  intelligence  in  the  cabinet ;  and  now 
evincing  "  the  most  perfect  self-command,  he  put 
nothing  at  hazard,  and  frequently  suffered  the 
opportunity  to  escape  of  acquiring  advantages 
which  would  have  increased  his  own  fame,  rather 
than  risk  what  might,  in  its  result,  prove  injurious 
to  his  country.'11 

The  safety  of  the  whole  army  depended  upon 
this  devoted  band,  and  that  this  difficult  retreat 
was  successfully  carried  through,  is  largely  due  to 
Williams  of  Maryland.  His  task  was  to  keep 
between  Greene  and   Cornwallis,   and   to  conceal 

1  Garden's  Anecdotes,  59. 
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from  the  latter  the  movements  of  the  American 
army.  He  therefore  kept  the  British  on  his  left 
and  in  his  rear,  and  the  Americans  in  front  and  on 
his  right,  In  this  critical  position,  with  the  pur- 
suing enemy  frequently  in  sight,  ceaseless  vigilance 
was  indispensable,  and  the  severest  duty  was 
exacted  of  the  troops.  Half  of  the  men  were  alter- 
nately on  night  service  as  patrol,  and  none  could 
have  more  than  six  hours  rest  in  forty -eight.  The 
daily  march  began  long  before  dawn,  to  get  far 
enough  in  advance  of  the  enemy  to  allow  time  for 
cooking  breakfast,  the  only  regular  meal  of  the 
day ;  and  on  reaching  the  halting-place  at  night, 
men  and  officers  would  fall  upon  the  ground,  too 
weary  for  food,  craving  only  repose. 

On  February  14th  the  main  army  safely  crossed 
the  Dan  at  Irwin's  Ford,  and  as  soon  as  Williams 
learned  this  fact,  he  hastened  after  Greene  with  all 
speed,  marching  forty  miles  in  one  day;  and  Corn- 
wallis  reached  the  river  the  next  morning  only  to 
see  the  enemy  disappearing  over  the  Virginia  hills. 
The  arduous  task  had  been  accomplished;  k'in  the 
camp  of  Greene  joy  beamed  in  every  face;  and  as 
if  everv  man  wras  conscious  of  having  done  his 
duty,  the  days  subsequent  to  the  reunion  of  the 
army  on  the  north  of  the  Dan  were  spent  in  mutual 
gratulations ;  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  which  agitated  every  breast  during  the 
retreat;  interspersed   with    the    many  simple   but 
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interesting  anecdotes  with  which  even  tongue  was 
strung.  No  operation  during  the  war  attracted 
more  the  public  attention,  for  the  safety  of  the 
Southern  Provinces  hung  upon  its  issue.  Destroy 
Greene's  army,  and  the  Carolina s  with  Georgia 
inevitably  became  members  of  the  British  empire/' l 

Baffled  and  disappointed,  Cornwallis  relinquished 
the  pursuit  and  turned  aside  to  Hillsborough,  to 
refresh  his  troops  and  to  summon  to  his  standard 
the  Loyalists  of  North  Carolina.  The  explanation 
of  this  movement,  given  in  his  report  of  March 
17th  to  Lord  Germain,  is  that  "  heavy  rains  and 
bad  roads  rendered  all  our  exertions  vain  ;  for  on 
our  arrival  at  Boyd's  ferry  on  February  loth,  we 
found  that  Greene  had  crossed  the  day  before. 
My  force  being  ill-suited  to  enter  by  that  quarter 
so  powerful  a  province  as  Virginia,  I  proceeded  to 
Hillsborough."2 

The  failure  to  destroy  Greene's  army  must  indeed 
have  been  a  bitter  disappointment ;  all  the  sacri- 
fices, all  the  heroic  efforts  had  been  in  vain. 
Tarleton  however,  in  his  account,  makes  light  of 
the  situation,  and  says  :  "  The  Continentals  being 
chased  out  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  militia 
awed,  Earl  Cornwallis  thought  the  opportunity 
favorable  for  assembling  the  King's  friends,  and 
proceeded   by    easy    marches    to    Hillsborough," 


1  Lee's  Memoirs,  247,  251.  *  Clinton-Co rnwallis  Controversy,  I,  3f»0. 

3Tarleton's  Cnmpaigjis,  236. 
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where  he  opened  correspondence  with  Major  Craig, 
who  had  occupied  Wilmington  on  January  29th. 
But  he  was  soon  to  learn  that  the  "  King's 
friends "  were  far  less  numerous  than  was  sup- 
posed;  that  the  ';  chased  Continentals"  were 
deliberately  returning  to  drive  his  lordship  out 
of  North  Carolina;  while  the  "awed  militia" 
under  Pickens  presumptuously  captured  a  picket 
post  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  British 
camp,  on  the  very  day  of  Cornwallis's  arrival  in 
Hillsborough. 

It  was  plain  there  could  be  no  repose  for  the 
troops,  and  within  a  week  Cornwallis  marched  out 
again  to  the  river  Haw,  and  crossing  it  took  post 
near  Alamance  Creek  on  February  27th ;  for  the 
fleeing  rebel  had  become  the  insolent  aggressor ; 
Greene  had  returned  from  Virginia,  his  army 
reinforced  by  Pickens's  North  Carolinians,  and 
Campbell  and  Stevens's  Virginia  regulars  and 
militia.  Tarleton  severely  criticizes  this  movement 
of  his  chief,  which  was  however  forced  upon  him 
by  Greene's  strategy.  "  If  Gen.  Greene  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  friends  by  quitting  North  Caro- 
lina, when  pursued  by  a  superior  force,  Earl 
Cornwallis  likewise  relinquished  his  claim  to  the 
superiority  of  the  British  arms  by  abandoning 
Hillsborough  on  the  return  of  the  American  general 
into  the  Province."  l 

1  Tarleton' s  Campaigns,  241. 
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VI. 


The  North  Carolina  Legislature  at  its  session  in 
January  reduced  the  six  battalions  of  Continentals 
to  four,  and  devised  means  for  raising  a  new  force 
of  regulars.  Many  volunteers  having  joined 
Greene,  he  at  once  resumed  the  offensive,  and  on 
February  23d  recrossed  the  Dan,  purposing  to  cut 
off  Cornwallis  from  the  upper  country,  and  force 
him  to  retreat  to  Wilmington.  Williams's  flvino- 
corps  had  already  been  sent  forward  on  February 
18th ;  and  he  and  Lee,  together  with  Pickens's  com- 
mand, were  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  harassing  him  at  every  turn.  An 
important  skirmish  took  place  at  Whitsill's  Mill 
on  March  6th,  where  Williams's  dash  and  energy 
were  conspicuous.  All  of  Cornwalliss  manoeuvres 
to  destroy  Greene's  detachments  in  detail  were 
baffled  by  the  skill  and  caution  of  their  com- 
manders, and  the  various  divisions  of  the  American 
army  finally  forming  a  junction  at  High  Rock, 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  try  the  fortune  of 
a  pitched  battle. 

This  issue  Greene  was  now  willing  to  accept;  for 
with  augmented  force  he  felt,  if  not  confident  of  vie- 
tory,  at  least  hopeful  of  such  a  measure  of  success  as 
would  cripple  his  adversary.  As  he  modestly  ex- 
presses it  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  five  days  before 
the  battle  of  Guilford :  "  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
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prescribe  the  limits  of  the  enemy's  depredations,  and 
at  least  dispose  of  the  army  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
encumber  him  with  a  number  of  wounded  men."1 

Determined  now  to  risk  an  eno-airement,  on 
March  14th  Greene  encamped  on  his  chosen 
ground  at  Guilford  Court- House.  His  army  far 
outnumbered  the  enemy  ;  but  Coruwallis's  troops 
were  all  veterans,  while  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Greene's  force  consisted  of  new  levies  of  militia. 
For  them  the  field  selected  was  very  favourable,  as 
it  abounded  in  strong  positions,  and  was  in  great 
part  a  forest,  which  afforded  them  protection 
against  the  push  of  the  bayonet  or  the  charge  of 
cavalry.  The  only  veterans  were  the  1st  Maryland, 
Lee's  Legion,  and  Washington's  horse ;  though 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  recruits  were  tried 
soldiers. 

Tarleton  pronounces  Guilford  Wk  one  of  the  most 
hazardous,  as  well  as  severe  battles  of  the  war. 
The  post  occupied  by  Greene  was  extremely  well 
chosen,  and  the  manner  of  forming  his  troops 
unexceptionable."2  The  order  of  battle  was  that 
prudent  disposition  which  we  have  noted  at  Cow- 
pens,  exposing  the  militia  to  the  first  onset  of  the 

1  Johnson's  Greene,  I,  474. 

2Tarleton's  Caynpaigns,  284. 

Gen.  O' tiara  too  said  of  Guilford:  "  No  battle  was  ever  more  obstinately 
contested.  Both  armies  were  entitled  to  exalted  praise."  Garden's  Anec- 
dotes, 2nd  Series,  III,  178. 
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enemy,  and  reserving  the  regulars  for  a  final  de- 
fence, and  to  cover  an  orderly  retreat,  Greene's 
artillery  consisted  of  but  four  six-pounders,  and 
two  of  these,  under  Captain  Singleton,  were  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  commanding  the  road 
by  which  the  British  must  approach.  The  van 
consisted  of  North  Carolina  recruits  under  Gen- 
erals Eaton  and  Butler,  stationed  back  of  a  clear- 
ing, with  their  flanks  in  the  woods,  protected  by 
covering  parties  of  riflemen  and  cavalry  under 
Washington,  Lee,  and  Campbell. 

The  Virginia  militia  composed  the  second  line, 
300  yards  in  the  rear  and  entirely  in  the  forest. 
Five  hundred  yards  behind  them  was  the  third 
line  of  two  brigades  of  Continentals ;  the  one  con- 
sisting of  two  Virginia  regiments  commanded  by 
Gen.  Huger,  and  the  other  of  the  First  and  Second 
Maryland  under  Williams,  with  Gunby  and  Ford 
as  Colonels.  Of  these  four  regiments  of  regulars, 
the  First  Maryland,  made  up  of  the  heroes  of 
Camden  and  of  Cowpens,  is  the  only  one  that  had 
been  under  fire.  With  this  rear  line  were  the  re- 
maining two  cannon,  and  here  was  the  General's 
post  of  observation  during  the  action. 

Cornwallis's  camp  was  at  the  New  Garden  Quaker 
Meeting- House,  between  the  forks  of  Deep  River, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Guilford.  At  daybreak  on  the 
15th  he  set  out  to  find  the  rebel  army.  The  morn- 
ing was  beautiful ;  the  clear  crisp  atmosphere  filled 
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the  soldiers'  hearts  with  buoyant  life  and  spirit, 
and  braced  their  nerves  to  deeds  of  manly  daring. 
Greene's  army  slept  on  the  battle-field  on  the  night 
of  the  14th,  and  at  early  dawn  Lee  was  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre.  Meeting  Tarletoirs  dragoons  about 
four  miles  from  Guilford,  he  eno-ao-ed  them  in  a 
sharp  skirmish,  and  then  retired  to  his  post  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  Virginians. 

It  was  high  noon  when  Cornwallis  came  in  sight 
of  the  American  lines.  On  the  British  right  was 
Bose's  regiment  and  the  71st  under  Gen.  Leslie, 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  ;  on  the  left 
the  23rd  and  33rd  regiments  commanded  by  Col. 
Webster,  and  supported  by  the  Grenadiers  and  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  Guards  under  Gen.  O'Hara. 
Under  cover  of  an  artillery  fire,  which  was  replied 
to  bv  Singleton's  two  little  smns,  the  British  in- 
fantry  advanced  to  the  attack.  Crossing  the  open 
field,  they  were  received  at  fifty  yards  with  so 
wTitherinfr  a  fire  from  the  North  Carolinians,  that 
Captain  Stuart  of  the  Scotch  regiment  declared  that 
"  one-half  the  Highlanders  dropped  on  that  spot,"  1 
and  one  of  the  riflemen  said  that  ,k  the  part  of  the 
British  line  at  which  they  aimed  looked  like  the 
scattering  stalks  in  a  wheat  field,  when  the  harvest- 
man  has  passed  over  it  with  his  cradle/' 1  A 
moment  later  however,  the  British  were  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet,  turning  their  retreat  into 

^aruthers'  Sketches  of  the  Revolution,  2d  series,  131. 
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a  disorderly  flight;  though  Singleton  saved  his 
guns  and  withdrew  with  there  to  the  left  flank 
of  the  regulars.1 

Dashing  forward  to  the  second  line,  the  enemy 
met  with  a  more  obstinate  resistance.  Their  right, 
under  Leslie,  became  warmly  ensured  in  front, 
flank  and  rear  ;  while  Webster's  left  being  attacked 
in  flank,  he  changed  front  to  the  left,  supported 
by  the  Yagers  and  Guards.  Scattering  Lawson's 
Virginians,  he  advanced  through  the  wood,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Continentals, 
who  were  drawn  up  on  the  brow  of  the  opposite 
hill,  a  rough  field  traversed  by  a  ravine  intervening 
between  them  and  the  enemy. 

Across  this  the  British  gallantly  charged ;  but 
at  the  close  distance  of  forty  paces  the  1st  Mary- 
land met  them  with  a  murderous  fire  before  which 
they  reeled  and  recoiled  ;  and  Gunby,  dashing  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet,  drove  them  back  a  broken 
mass  across  the  ravine  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
Many  of  their  best  fell  here ;  Webster  himself, 
Cornwallis's  finest  officer,2  receiving  a  wound  which 

1  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  N.  C.  militia,  see  Schenck's 
North  Carolina,  334-35S. 

2 "To  be  first  among  the  oflicers  in  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  no  slight  distinction;  and  this  station  had  been 
long  assigned  with  one  voice  to  the  gallant  Webster.  With  this  superiority 
in  arms  was  combined  the  winning  amiability  which  virtue  in  heart 
and  virtue  in  habit  never  fail  to  produce,  especially  when  united  to  the 
embellishment  of  literature  and  the  manners  of  polished  life." — Lee's 
Memoirs,  292. 
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proved  mortal.  As  the  1st  Maryland  was  return- 
ing to  its  position  after  this  brilliant  charge,  Col. 
Stuart  of  the  Guards  fell  upon  the  2nd  Maryland, 
which  unhappily  broke  before  the  onset,  and 
Singleton  lost  his  guns. 

Washington  with  his  troop  of  horse  was  on  a 
hill  commanding  Stuart's  right,  arid  from  this 
point  of  vantage  he  bore  down  upon  his  flank,  and 
burst  through  the  ranks  with  a  force  irresistible. 
On  the  other  flank  came  Howard — now  in  com- 
mand, as  Gunby  had  been  unhorsed — with  the 
terrible  bayonets  of  the  1st  Maryland,  and  a  des- 
perate tight  ensued  which  was  rarely  paralleled 
during  the  war.  The  contest  was  hand  to  hand, 
and  splendid  were  the  examples  of  personal  gal- 
lantry on  both  sides.  Johnson  tells  the  story  of 
the  tragic  death  of  the  British  commander :  "  Two 
combatants  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  around  them.  These  were  Col.  Stuart  of  the 
Guards  and  Captain  John  Smith  of  the  Mary- 
landers,  both  men  conspicuous  for  nerve  and  sinew. 
They  had  met  before  (at  Cowpens),  and  had  vowed 
that  their  next  meeting  should  end  in  blood.  Re- 
gardless of  the  bayonets  that  were  clashing  around 
them,  they  rushed  at  each  other  with  a  fury  that 
admitted  of  but  one  result.  The  quick  pass  of 
Stuart's  small  sword  was  skilfully  put  by  with  the 
left  hand,  whilst  the  heavy  sabre  of  his  antagonist 
cleft  the  Briton  to  the  spine."  1 

Johnson's  Greene,  II,  12. 
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Cornwallis  seeing  that  the  Guards  were  being- 
cut  to  pieces,  opened  an  artillery  fire  through  his 
fleeing  troops  upon  their  pursuers,  pouring  volleys 
of  grape  on  the  mingled  mass  of  friend  and  foe. 
The  remedy  was  a  desperate  one,  but 'there  was 
none  other  left;  he  decimated  a  battalion  of  his 
best  troops,  but  he  stopped  the  advance  of  the  re- 
sistless Marylaiiders.  The  British  were  now  able 
to  rallv  in  full  force,  and  Greene,  unwilling  to 
risk  the  destruction  of  his  handful  of  Continen- 
tals, ordered  a  general  retreat  to  Reedy  Fork  Creek, 
three  miles  in  the  rear.  This  movement  was  covered 
by  the  fresh  regiment  of  Virginia  regulars,  which 
had  not  been  in  action,  and  after  a  halt  here  of  some 
hours,  the  whole  army  retired  to  the  Iron  Works 
at  Troublesome  Creek,  ten  miles  from  Guilford. 
This  retreat  was  conducted  in  a  leisurely  and  or- 
derly manner,  unmolested  by  the  enemy  ;  for  the 
victor  was  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage. A  third  of  his  men  lay  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field,  and  among  them  were  some  of  his  best 
officers.  Cornwallis's  report  says  "  Our  troops  were 
excessively  fatigued  by  the  action,  which  had  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  our  numerous  wounded 
demanded  immediate  attention,  so  that  we  could 
not  pursue."1 

Both  Generals  had  exposed  themselves  reck- 
lessly ;    Cornwallis   had   two    horses    killed  under 

1  Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  I,  3G7. 
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him,  and  Greene  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The 
fight  was  brief,  but  at  the  end  of  it  the  American 
General  fainted  from  exhaustion. 

We  are  told  that  while  the  battle  was  raging, 
all  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood  were  at  prayer. 
What  a  touching  and  dramatic  scene  docs  this  sug- 
gest! The  air  is  tilled  with  the  sounds  of  strife, — 
the  roar  of  cannon,  the  heavy  tread  of  man  and 
horse,  the  exultant  shout,  the  groans  of  agony  and 
despair, — and  amidst  it  all  rise  to  the  eternal 
throne  the  pathetic  petitions  : — 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  and  give  me  the 
comfort  of  Thy  help  ! 

"  Fight  Thou,  0  Lord,  against  them  that  tight 
against  me. 

"  It  is  not  my  sword  that  shall  help  me;  but  it 
is  Thou  that  savest  us. 

"  Stand  up,  0  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  and  deliver 
us  from  our  enemies  !  " 

The  night  that  followed  the  battle  was  one  of 
horror:  it  was  impossible  to  minister  to  the  many 
wounded  of  both  armies  ;  a  cold  rain  added  to  their 
suffering,  and  many  died  before  morning  from  loss 
of  blood,  from  cold  and  exposure. 

The  long-sought  battle  was  fought  and  won ; 
Cornwallis  had  at  last  tasted  the  fruit  of  victory, 
but  only  to  find  that  it  turned  to  ashes  on  his  lips. 
"The  brilliant  victory  of  March  Loth,"  wrote  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  "had  all  the  consequences  of  de- 
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feat."  "  Another  such  victory,"  exclaimed  Fox  in 
Parliament,  '*  will  ruin  the  British  army  !  From 
the  report  of  Cornwallis  there  is  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  war  is  at  once  impracticable 
in  its  object  and  ruinous  in  its  progress."  r 

Though  tactically  a  defeat  for  the  Americans, 
Guilford  was  strategicallv  a  decisive  Victory,  and 
the  most  important  one  since  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne.2  Tarleton's  statement  is  that  "  the  ability 
of  the  English  commander,  seconded  by  the  vigour 
and  resolution  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  with 
extreme  difficulty  forced  the  enemy  from  their 
position,  and  in  that  fortunate  exploit  the  British 
army  was  crippled,  by  the  quality  and  number  of 
the  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
victory,  however  honourable  to  the  General  and 
the  troops,  was  not  useful  or  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain."3 

Cornwallis  had  made  every  possible  effort  to 
insure  complete  success,  and  his  men  had  bravely 
responded  to  all  his  demands  upon  them.  While 
the  American  soldiers  won  imperishable  renown  at 
Guilford,  it  is  equally  true  that  no  battle  of  the 
war  reflects  more  honour  on  the  courage  of  the 
British  troops ;  for  on  no  other  occasion  did  they 
fight  with  such  inferiority  of  numbers,  or  disad- 
vantages  of  ground.4     Lee  declared    that  "  on   no 

'Bancroft,  V,  49a.  2  Fiske's  Amer.  Rev.,  II,  2«J0. 

3  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  285,  280.  4  Marshall's  Washington,  IV,  371. 
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occasion,  in   any    part    of  the  world,  was   British 
valour  more  heroically  displayed;"1 

Of  the  American  officers  who  died  on  the  field 
none  was  a  greater  loss  to  his  country  than  Major 
Anderson  of  the  1st  Maryland.  He  had  done 
splendid  service  at  Camden,  and  now  shared  in  all 
the  glory  won  by  his  regiment  at  Guilford:  it  is 
most  fitting  that  his  honoured  dust  should  mingle 
with  this  historic  soil.  The  conduct  of  the  1st 
Maryland  has  received  most  lavish  praise  from  all 
quarters.  Johnson,  challenges  "  the  modern  world 
to  produce  an  instance  of  better  service  performed 
by  the  same  number  of  men  in  the  same  time."2 
They  routed  the  famous  33d  regiment,  and  drove 
its  shattered  ranks  into  the  forest ;  then  breaking- 
through  the  flank  of  the  Guards,  who,  on  account 
of  the  dense  woods,  had  passed  their  left  unseen, 
thev,  with  Washington's  cavalry,  scattered  like 
chaff  the  flower  of  the  British  army.  Checked  in 
the  pursuit  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  they  returned 
to  their  position  in  perfect  order.  Proud  may 
Maryland  be  of  such  an  example  of  courage  and 
discipline  !  Washington  wrote  to  Greene  on  April 
18th  :  ••  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  merits  and  forti- 
tude of  the  veteran  bands  under  your  command, 
and  wish  the  sentiments  I  entertain  of  their  worth 
could  be  communicated  with  the  warmth  1  feel."2 

1  Lee's  Memoirs,  236.  8  Johnson's  Greene,  II,  15,  25. 
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Greene  could  not  know  that  Guilford  was  the 
decisive  event  of  the  campaign,  or  that  its  result 
would  be  the  abandonment  of  North  Carolina  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  his  ultimate  surrender  at 
Yorktown  ;  but  he  knew  that  he  had  dealt  a  mortal 
blow  to  British  power  in  the  South.  In  an  in- 
teresting letter  to  Reed,  written  but  three  days 
after  the  light,  he  says : — "  The  battle  was  long, 
obstinate  and  bloody.  We  were  obliged  to  give  up 
the  ground,  and  lost  our  artillery ;  but  the  enemy 
have  been  so  soundly  beaten,  that  they  dare  not 
move  towards  us  since  the  action,  notwithstanding 
we  lay«within  ten  miles  of  them  for  two  days.  Ex- 
cept the  ground  and  the  artillery,  they  have  gained 
no  advantage ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  little  short 
of  being  ruined.  We  have  little  to  eat,  less  to 
drink,  and  lodge  in  the  woods  in  the  midst  of 
smoke.  Never  did  an  army  labour  under  so  many 
disadvantages  as  this  ;  but  the  fortitude  and  patience 
of  the  officers  and  soldiery  rise  superior  to  all  diffi- 
culties. I  have  never  felt  an  easy  moment  since  the 
enemy  crossed  the  Catawba  until  since  the  defeat 
of  the  loth,  but  now  I  am  perfectly  easy,  being  per- 
suaded it  is  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  do  us  any 
great  injury."1 

The  temporary  check  led  to  a  permanent  success, 
and  the  biographer  of  Burke  cites  Guilford  as  a 
"type  in  this  respect  of  the  whole  American  war; 

'Reed's  Reed,  II,  350. 
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a  battle  won  was  scarcely  more  advantageous  than 
a  battle  lost,  and  to  conquer  was  not  to  subdue. 
This  signal  victory  was  attended  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  a  deteat."  1 

The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  drove  Cornwallis 
back  into  South  Carolina ;  the  defeat  at  the  Cow- 
pens  made  his  second  invasion  of  North  Carolina  a 
desperate  enterprise ;  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court- 
House  transformed  the  American  army  into  pur- 
suers, the  British  into  fugitives.2 

VII. 

From  the  battle-field  Cornwallis  retired  to  his 
camp  at  the  Xew  Garden  Meeting  House,  and  on 
March  18th, he  issued  a  proclamation3  thanking  God 

1  McKnight,  Life  of  Burke,  II,  435. 
'Bancroft's  U.  S.,  old  edition,  X,  479. 

3  A  parody  on  Cornwallis's  proclamation  was  written  in  camp  on  March 
30th,  1781,  by  St.  George  Tucker,  of  Virginia. 

"Whereas  by  providence  divine 
Which  on  our  arms  has  deigned  to  shine, 
On  Thursday  last  we  fought  a  battle 
With  lousy,  vile  rebellious  cattle, 
And  to  our  everlasting  glory 
(Unaided  by  a  single  Tory) 
The  rebel  forces  did  defeat, 
And  gain  a  victory  com  pie  at : 
I  therefore,  willing  to  uphold 
The  weak,  and  to  reward  the  bold, 
Do  issue  this  my  Proclamation, 
Without  regard  to  sect  or  station, 
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for  his  "signal  success  and  complete  victory  over 
the  rebel  forces,"  and  calling  on  all  Loyalists  to 
"stand  forth  and  tcike  an  active  imrt  in  restoring 
good  order  and  government ; "  yet  on  that  very 
dav  he  destroyed  his  ba°'ga£e,  left  behind' his  hos- 
pital  with  seventy-five  wounded  men,  and  began  a 
hasty  retreat  to  the  sea-coast.  He  had  tried  to 
bribe  his  prisoners  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
the  American  cause,  assuring  them  that  it  was 
utterly  lost,  and  that  Greene  was  hopelessly 
ruinecl.  While  an  English  officer  was  thus  tempt- 
ing the  men  to  desert  their  colours,  u  the  sound  of 
the  morning  guns  from  Greene's  camp  came  rever- 
berating from  the  hills.  An  old  Tar  Heel  heard 
the  familiar  signal,  and  cried  out:  'Listen,  Boys! 
the  old  cock  is  crowing  again,'  and  a  shout  of  defi- 
ance went  up  that  convinced  the  English  officer 
that  patriotism  in  the  old  North  State  was  above 

Requiring  every  loyal  Tory 

To  come  to  me  and  share  the  glory 

And  toil  of  bringing  back  to  reason 

The  wretches  guilty  of  high  treason, 

Whereby  the  government  benign 

Of  Britain's  majesty  divine 

With  lustre  primitive  may  shine. 

Let  no  ill-natured  imputation 

Be  cast  on  this  our  Proclamation, 

Because  from  hence,  with  God's  permission, 

I  mean  to  march  with  expedition ; 

Though  I  confess  we  do  not  mean 

To  go  in  quest  of  Mr.  Greene."  etc. 

Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  VII,  45. 
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the  temptation  of  bribery  or  the  intimidation  of 
British  power."  1 

Forced  to  retire  to  the  coast,  Cornwallis  crossed 
the  Deep  River  at  Ramsay's  Mill,  and  marched 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  to  Wil- 
mington, where  he  arrived  on  April  7th.  Greene 
followed  for  a  while  his  retreating  rival,  and  on 
March  21st  he  wrote  to  Lee,  who  had  been  sent 
forward  on  a  reconnaissance,  u  Forward  me  the 
best  intelligence  you  can  o-et :  I  mean  to  fi^ht  the 
enemy  again :  Lord  Cornwallis  must  be  soundly 
beaten  before  he  will  relinquish  his  hold." 2  He 
evidently  then  expected  to  overtake  his  fleeing  ad- 
versary, and  strike  him  on  the  march  ;  but  he  soon 
changed  his  plan,  and  resolved  to  accomplish  indi- 
rectly his  purpose  of  relieving  North  Carolina  of 
the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

On  March  29th  he  wrote  to  Washington  :  "  I 
am  determined  to  carry  the  war  immediately  into 
South  Carolina.  The  enemy  will  be  obliged  to 
follow  us  or  give  up  his  posts  in  that  State.  If 
the  former  takes  place,  it  will  draw  the  war  out  of 
this  State  and  give  it  an  opportunity  to  raise  its 
proportion  of  men.  If  they  leave  their  posts  to 
fall,  they  must  lose  more  than  they  can  gain  here."  3 
Lord  Rawdon,  one  of  Cornwallis's  able  Lieutenants, 
wrho  was  then  in  command  in  South  Carolina,  had 

1Schenck's  North  Carolina,  372.  2  Lee's  Memoirs,  288. 

3  Johnson's  Greene,  II.  37. 
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a  long  line  of  defences  extending  from  Charleston 
by  way  of  Camden  and  Ninety-Six  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  Greene  might  strike  this  at  any  point. 

Accordingly,  after  gathering  supplies  and  giving 
his  troops  some  days  of  rest,  on  April  -  6th  he 
crossed  Deep  River  at  Ramsay's  Mill  and  marched 
westward  to  the  Yadkin,  whence  by  easy  stages  he 
reached  Hobkirk's  Hill  near  Camden  on  April 
20th.  This  post  of  evil  memory  was  under  the 
command  of  Rawdon  in  person,  and  he,  kept  in- 
formed by  Tories  of  all  Greene's  movements,  was 
able  to  surprise  him  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th. 

The  Americans  were  posted  on  a  ridge  with  their 
flanks  covered  by  a  forest  and  a  swamp,  and  the 
line  of  battle  was  quickly  formed  with  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  brigades  of  Continentals  in  front, 
and  Washino-ton's  cavalrv  with  Col.  Read's  North 
Carolina  militia  in  the  rear.  The  British  attack 
was  sharp,  but  it  was  firmly  met  by  the  regulars, 
who  were  ordered  to  charge  with  fixed  bayonets 
down  the  hill  on  the  advancing  foe,  while  Ford,  of 
the  2nd  Maryland,  and  Washington  were  to  strike 
him  in  flank  and  rear.  From  the  success  of  this 
movement  Greene  promised  himself  a  complete 
victory ;  but  it  failed  because  the  regiment  on 
which  he  chiefly  depended,  the  1st  Maryland, 
made  up  of  the  heroes  of  many  battles,  was  thrown 
into  disorder    and   gave    way   before   the    enemy. 
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They  were  rallied  by  Gunby  and  Howard,  but  it 
was  then  too  late.  Lee's  account  is  that  "  in  this 
movement  the  veteran  regiment  of  Gunby,  having 
first  joined  in  the  fire,  in  violation  of  orders,  paused; 
its  right  falling  back.  Gunby  unfortunately  dk 
rected  the  disordered  battalion  to  rally  by  retiring 
to  its  right  company.  Retrograde  being  the  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  the  British  line,  giving  a 
shout,  pressed  forward  with  redoubled  ardour  ;  and 
the  regiment  of  Gunby,  considered  as  the  bulwark 
of  the  army,  never  recovered  from  the  panic  wTith 
which  it  was  at  this  moment  unaccountably  seized."1 

The  2nd  Maryland  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
and  fully  retrieved  the  reputation  it  had  lost  at 
Guilford  ;  but  its  valiant  leader  Ford  being  mor- 
tally wounded,  it  began  to  yield,  and  Greene  to 
save  his  army  ordered  a  general  retreat. 

The  action  at  Hobkirk's  was  a  decided  reverse 
for  the  American  arms,  though  Rawclon  was  unable 
to  profit  by  his  victory.  The  losses  were  equal, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  number  engaged ;  but  on 
our  side  they  included  such  valuable  officers  as 
Lieut. -Col.  Ford  and  Captain  Beatty  of  Maryland, 
whom  Greene  eulogizes  in  his  report  of  the  battle 
as  "  one  of  the  best  of  officers,  and  an  ornament  to 
his  profession.7 '  It  was  not  a  day  of  glory  for  our 
troops,  and  Greene  ascribed  the  disaster  entirely  to 
the  error  of  Col.  Gunbv ;  vet  the  "  hero  of  Hob- 


Lee's  Memoirs,  337. 
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kirkv  as  the  "hero  of  Cowpens,"  was  a  Mary- 
lander.  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  desperate 
fight  with  Col.  Stuart  we  have  noticed  at  Guilford, 
was  ordered  with  forty-five  picked  men  to  rescue 
three  pieces  of  artillery  which  were  exposed  to  cap- 
ture by  the  enemy.  The  danger  was  so  imminent 
that  Greene  himself  dismounted  and  seized  the 
ropes  to  drag  oil'  the  guns.  The  British  cavalry 
charged  again  and  again  to  secure  the  prize,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  little  band  of  Marylanders; 
until  Rawdon's  infantry  joining  in  the  attack,  every 
man  of  Smith's  company  was  killed  or  captured. 

Some  weeks  later,  when  he  had  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  Smith  was  released  on  parole  and  set 
out  on  foot  for  Charleston.  On  the  road  he  was 
seized  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers,  stripped  and 
cruelly  beaten.  At  Charleston  he  became  intimate 
with  some  English  oificers,  and  meeting  one  day 
at  their  quarters  an  officer  who  had  taken  part  in 
this  deed  of  shame,  he  expressed  to  his  friends 
surprise  that  they  would  associate  with  a  man 
capable  of  an  act  of  dishonour.  Asked  to  explain, 
he  told  the  story  of  his  disgrace  and  suffering. 
"  Then  kick  him,  Smith,"  was  the  general  reply, 
"  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  kicking  the  rascal 
out  of  the  company."  l 

Col.  Gunby,  pained  by  the  criticisms  on  his  con- 
duct in  the  field,  demanded  a  court-martial,  which 

1  Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Revolution,  365. 
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was  granted  Mm.  Its  finding  was  that  uGunby's 
spirit  and  activity  were  unexceptionable;  but  his 
order  for  the  regiment  to  retire  was  improper  and 
unmilitary,  and  in  all  probability  the  only  cause 
why  we  did  not  obtain  a  complete  victory."  He 
soon  after  retired  from  service,  stung  to  the  heart 
by  this  unhappy  close  of  his  brilliant  career.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune  !  Gunby 
attempted  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  the  same  movement 
that  Howard  accomplished  so  successfully  at  Cow- 
pens ;  to  the  one  it  brought  ruin,  to  the  other  un- 
dying fame. 

The  defeat  at  Hobkirk's  did  not  change  the 
plans  of  the  American  commander,  or  bring  any 
permanent  advantage  to  the  victor.  Greene  con- 
tinued to  threaten  the  British  stronghold  at  Cam- 
den, and  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  Lord  Rawdon 
abandoned  the  post,  after  burning  all  his  stores 
and  the  public  buildings.  Greene's  repulse  at 
Guilford  had  freed  all  western  North  Carolina ; 
his  defeat  at  Hobkirk's  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  recovery  of  Camden.  Despite  apparent  failure, 
his  strategic  movement  into  South  Carolina  was 
already  successful  in  its  aim.  Tarleton  acknowl- 
edges that  "the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the  iVmerican 
operations  deranged  all  the  designs  of  Earl  Corn- 
wallis  at  Wilmington."1     On   April   23rd,  there- 

1  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  290. 
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fore  on  the  eve  of  the  affair  at  Hobkirk\s,  the  Earl 
wrote  to  Lord  Germain  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  return  to  Camden,  to  aid  Lord  liawdon  and 
save  South  Carolina,  for  any  disaster  to  his  army 
would  make  general  a  spirit  of  revolt  in  that 
Province, — that  Greene  might  hem  him  in  among 
the  great  rivers  and  cut  off  his  subsistence, — there- 
fore he  would  take  advantage  of  Greene's  leaving 
lower  Virginia  open,  and  march  immediately  into 
that  Province,  and  join  Gen.  Phillips  at  Peters- 
burg.1 These  are  very  significant  words :  not  six 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  "  glorious  victory  " 
at  Guilford,  and  already  we  see  foreshadowed  the 
abandonment  of  all  his  conquests  in  the  Carolinas, 
and  the  fateful  march  to  Yorktown. 

After  Hobkirk's  the  minor  British  posts  fell  in 
rapid  succession :  Fort  Watson  had  surrendered 
on  April  23,  Camden  was  abandoned  on  May  10, 
Orangeburg  May  11,  Fort  Motte  May  J 2,  Xelson's 
Ferry  May  14,  Fort  Granby  May  15,  and  George- 
town,— all  within  three  weeks.  Apart  from  the 
seaports,  which  were  protected  by  the  British  fleet, 
at  the  end  of  May  there  remained  but  two  impor- 
tant posts  in  the  enemy's  power.  Augusta  and 
Ninety-Six.  The  former  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Pickens  on  June  5th,  when  the  gallant  Major  Eaton 
fell,  and  all  Georgia  except  Savannah  was  re- 
deemed from  British  rule. 

'Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  I,  4*21. 
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Greene  now  concentrated  his  forces  for  the  siege 
of  Ninety-Six,  which  lie  had  invested  on  May  26th  ; 
and  Lord  Rawclon,  who  had  been  reinforced  by 
three  regiments  of  fresh  troops,  hastened  to  its  re- 
lief. Informed  of  his  approach,  Greene  attempted 
to  carry  the  fort  by  storm,  and  met  with  a  bloody 
repulse,  his  loss  being  more  than  doable  that  of 
the  enemy.  In  this  assault  Lieutenants  Duval  of 
Maryland  and  Selden  of  Virginia  led  the  forlorn 
hope.  They  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and  began 
tearing  down  the  abatis ;  but  they  were  received 
with  a  terrible  cross-fire,  and  the  height  of  the 
parapet  foiled  all  their  heroic  efforts.  Very  few  of 
their  men  were  unhurt,  and  the  ditch  was  filled 
with  the  wrounded  and  dead.  The  sacritice  was  in 
vain,  but  again  had  Maryland  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  gallantry  of  her  vouno-  heroes.  "  Never  was 
greater  braverv  exhibited  than  by  the  parties  led 
on  by  Duval  and  Selden.  Both  these  officers  were 
wounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  men  wounded 
or  killed."  l  Equal  heroism  was  displayed  by  the 
enemy  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  valiant 
defenders  of  Ninety-Six, — as  afterwards  of  the  brick 
house  at  Eutaw  Springs, — \vrere  Americans,  a  reso- 
lute band  of  Provincials  led  by  Lieut.  Col.  Cruger 
of  New  York. 

Greene  abandoned  the  siege  and  retreated  rap- 
idly  northward;    Rawdon,    now    far    superior    in 


Greene's  Report,  Tarleton,  514. 
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numbers,  trying  in  vain  to  overtake  him  and  force 
him  to  fight.  Failing  m  this,  the  British  General 
determined  to  evacuate  Ninety-Six,  and  to  with- 
draw to  a  line  of  defence  nearer  the  sea ;  the 
Santee,  Congaree  and  Edisto  rivers  now  becoming 
the  limits  of  British  sway.  The  greater  part  of 
South  Carolina  had  thus  in  a  short  time  been 
recovered,  though  the  patriots  had  won  no  battle. 
As  the  hot  and  sickly  season  came  on,  Greene  took 
post  on  July  16th  in  the  healthful  region  of  the 
hill  country  on  the  Santee,  and  gave  his  exhausted 
soldiers  a  brief  repose.1 

VIII. 

In  the  meantime,  under  the  greatest  and  most 
discouraging  difficulties,  Gen.  Jethro  Sumner2  had 
raised  and  equipped  a  new  brigade  of  North  Caro- 
lina Continentals,  to  replace  those  surrendered  by 
Lincoln  at  Charleston.  With  this  addition  to  his 
army  Greene  would  be  compensated  for  the  rein- 
forcements which  Rawdon  had  received,  and  could 

1  Washington  wrote  Greene  on  July  30th:  "I  am  unable  to  conceive 
what  more  could  have  been  done  under  your  circumstances,  than  has 
been  displayed  by  your  little  persevering  and  determined  army." — Ford's 
Washington,  IX,  319. 

*  Generals  Jethro  Sumner  and  Robert  Howe,  Colonels  Thomas  Clarke 
and  Hardy  Murfree,  Majors  Reading  Blount  and  William  Polk,  Captains 
John  Daves  and  Edward  Yarborough,  Lieutenants  Thomas  Pasteur  and 
Richard  Fenner,  with  fifty  other  officers  of  the  Continental  Line,  were  the 
original  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
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once  more  take  the  field.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing arms  and  clothing  for  these  troops  was  so 
great  that  not  until  July  were  they  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  campaign  ;  and  but  for  their  good  fortune 
in  getting  some  muskets  from  Virginia,  the  North 
Carolinians  might  not  have  been  in  time  to  share 
the  glories  of  Eutaw.  The  hardships  which  the 
men  had  to  endure  were  no  less  than  in  the  Guil- 
ford campaign,  except  that  they  were  not  exposed 
to  the  cold  and  rains  of  winter.  Major  John  Arm- 
strong wrote  to  Gen.  Sumner  on  July  1st  from  the 
camp  between  the  Broad  and  Catawba  rivers : 
"  We  are  without  money,  clothing,  or  any  kind  of 
nourishment  for  our  sick ;  not  one  gill  of  rum, 
sugar  or  coffee ;  no  tents  or  camp  kettles  or  can- 
teens ;  no  doctor,  no  medicine."  There  is  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  the  words  "  We  are  in  a  fine  situation  ; 
plenty  of  good  water.  It  hath  one  failing — it  will 
not  make  grog"  * 

By  August  loth  all  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come, and  Sumner  joined  Greene  with  800  regulars, 
in  addition  to  the  North  Carolina  militia  already 
in  camp.  The  American  General  now  felt  strong 
enough  again  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field 
and  try  the  issue  of  battle.  The  greatest  heats 
of  summer  were  past,  the  troops  were  rested  and 
thoroughly  drilled,  and  he  might  hope  by  one 
decisive   blow   to   overthrow   forever    the   British 

1  Schenck's  North  Carolina,  434. 
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power  in  the  South.  Accordingly  he  broke  up 
camp  on  August  2,3d.  and  marched  towards  the 
enemy,  who  was  at  no  great  distance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  San-tee  river. 

Lord  Rawdon  had  sailed  for  England,  and  Col. 
Stewart,  now  in  command  of  the  British  forces, 
retired  towards  his  defences  at  Charleston,  and 
halted  at  the  springs  where  Eutaw  Creek  empties 
into  the  Santee,  in  an  admirable  position,  which  he 
thought  his  adversary  would  not  venture  to  attack. 
His  right  flank  was  perfectly  protected  by  the 
Creek,  and  on  its  banks  was  a  clearing,  in  which 
was  a  palisaded  garden  and  a  brick  house,  that 
might  serve  as  a  fortress  of  refuge  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. The  woods  covered  the  left  flank,  and  the 
Springs  the  approaches  from  the  rear ;  while  from 
the  centre  of  the  camp  radiated  two  roads  which 
formed  safe  avenues  of  retreat. 

The  approach  of  Greene  was  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  September  8th 
his  advanced  guard  surprised  and  captured  the 
British  "  rooting  party,"  as  the  foragers  for  sweet 
potatoes  were  called.  The  day  was  clear  and  calm, 
and  it  was  growing  warm  as  the  two  armies  came 
in  sight  of  each  other  and  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
The  British  were  drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  Major 
Coffin's  cavalry  covering  their  left,  while  the  corps 
of  Major  Majoribanks,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer, 
was  posted  in  the  woods  on  the  right. 
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Greene's  order  of  battle  was  the  same  as  at  Guil- 
ford, the  militia  in  front  and  the  regulars  in  the 
rear.  The  militia  of  Xorth  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  under  Malmedy,  Pickens  and  Marion 
formed  the  first  line,  with  their  flanks  covered'  by 
Lee's  Legion  and  Henderson's  volunteers,  many  of 
whom  were  North  Carolinians.  The  second  line 
was  composed  of  the  Continentals  ;  the  Virginians 
under  Col.  Campbell  in  the  centre;  the  Marylanders 
and  Xorth  Carolinians  on  the  left  and  right  under 
Williams  and  Sumner.  Washington's  cavalry  was 
in  reserve. 

The  enemy  attacked  with  their  wonted  impetu- 
osity, but  the  brave  Carolinians  stood  firm  against 
the  onset  of  the  whole  British  army.  In  no  battle 
of  the  war  did  the  militia  perform  more  brilliant 
service  :  it  seemed  as  though  in  this  last  great  fight 
for  liberty  they  must  make  amends  for  all  former 
failures,  and  show  that  any  want  of  steadiness  under 
fire  was  due  merely  to  lack  of  opportunity  for  drill 
and  discipline.1  Greene  himself,  though  his  mind 
was  filled  with  the  trained  soldier's  distrust  of  irreg- 
ular levies,  wrote  to  Baron  von  Steuben  that  "such 
conduct  would  have  graced  the  veterans  of  the  great 
kino-  of  Prussia*"  2    And  Johnson  said  that  u  it  was 

o 

Many  of  these  soldiers  were  the  same  that  were  accused  of  abandoning 
the  field  at  Guilford,  and  they  now  behaved  with  such  gallantry  that  of  300 
in  action  190  were  killed  or  wounded.     Garden's  Anecdotes,  40. 
*  Johnson's  Greene,  II,  225. 
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with  equal  astonishment  that  both  the  American 
regulars  and  the  troops  of  the  enemy  contemplated 
these  men,  steadily  and  without  faltering,  advance 
with  shouts  into  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire,  un- 
affected by  the  continual  fall  of  their  comrades 
around  them."1  They  were  greatly  outnumbered, 
and  thev  were  facing  the  kind's  best  regiments, 
but  they  did  not  yield  till  they  had  fired  seventeen 
rounds,  and  their  artillery  was  disabled. 

When  the  militia  retreated,  Sumner  promptly 
moved  forward  his  three  battalions  of  North  Caro- 
lina Continentals,  under  Ashe,  Blount  and  Arm- 
strong, and  reformed  the  line  of  battle.  This 
brigade  was  composed  of  the  new  levies  that  had 
been  under  military  drill  but  little  more  than  a 
month ;  yet  they  were  as  cool  and  steady  as 
veterans,  and  exhibited  admirable  courage  and 
discipline.  Greene  reported  that  "  the  North 
Carolina  brigade  under  Sumner,  though  not  above 
three  months  raised,  behaved  nobly.  I  am  at  a 
loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  gallantry  of  the 
officers  or  the  good  conduct  of  their  men."  2 

The  British  line  was  broken  by  the  Carolinians, 
and  now  came  the  turn  of  the  Marylanders  in  this 
dance  of  death.  "  Let  Williams  advance  and 
sweep  the  field  with  his  bayonets,"  was  the  order 
from  Greene.     Like  a  whirlwind  came  these  heroes, 

1  Johnson's  Greene,  II,  225. 

9Tarleton's  Campaigns,  530.     Johnson's  Greene,  II,  225. 
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and  nothing  could  withstand  their  desperate  onset. 
Stewart  brought  up  his  last  reserves,  but  all  were 
swept  away  before  this  resistless  tide  of  steel.  The 
enemy  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  many  of 
the  Irish  Buffs  and  of  the  Marylanders  fell  face  to 
face,  transfixed  with  each  other's  bayonets.  The 
veteran  leaders  who  had  witnessed  many  a  brave 
struggle,  were  thrilled  with  admiration  for  the 
heroism  here  displayed.  Otho  Williams  wrote : 
"  To  have  an  idea  of  the  vivacity  and  intrepidity  of 
the  American  troops,  you  must  have  shared  their 
danger  and  seen  their  charge,  which  exceeded  any- 
thing of  the  sort  I  ever  saw  before."  x  And  Gen. 
Greene:  "  Nothing  could  exceed  the  gallantry  of 
the  Maryland  Line.  Col.  Williams's  uncommon 
intrepidity  in  leading  on  the  Maryland  troops  to 
the  charge,  surpasses  anything  I  ever  saw.  I  can- 
not forbear  praising  the  conduct  and  courage  of 
all  my  troops.  Never  did  men  or  officers  offer 
their  blood  more  willingly  in  the  service  of  their 
country."2 

A  signal  victory  seemed  absolutely  certain  ;  but 
again  fickle  fortune  changed.  The  fleeing  enemy 
entrenched  themselves  in  the  brick  house  and 
palisaded  garden,  and  Major  Majoribanks  gallantly 
held  his  position  on  the  right.  On  the  American 
side  the  loss  of  officers  had  been  very  great ;  few 

1  Tiffany's  Memoir  of  Williams,  25.  2  Moore's  Diary,  II,  490. 
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of  the  commanders  of  regiments  were  unhurt. 
Only  a  Lieutenant  remained  to  command  Wash- 
ington's troop,  and  Henderson,  Howard,  Campbell, 
with  other  brilliant  officers  were  wounded.  The 
men  broke  ranks  and  began  plundering  the  enemy's 
camp.  Poor  fellows !  few  of  the  good  things  of 
life  fell  to  their  lot,  and  British  fare  and  British 
rum  were  not  tc  be  resisted. 

In  this  confusion  Stewart  returned  vigorously 
to  the  attack,  captured  Greene's  artillery,  and 
forced  him  to  order  a  retreat.  Greene  rallied  his 
men  on  the  ground  where  the  action  began,  and 
both  sides  were  too  much  exhausted  to  renew  the 
fight.  Each  could  claim  the  victory,1  though  as 
usual  all  the  fruits  of  it  fell  to  the  Americans. 
Greene  retired  some  miles,  and  then  turning  began 
a  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  after  destroying  their 
stores  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  abandoned 
many  of  the  wounded,  and  retreated  to  their  sea- 
coast  defences. 

For  the  numbers  engaged  few  battles  have  been 
bloodier,  and  victory  was  bought  at  a  terrible 
sacrifice.  The  American  loss  was  about  500 
killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  British  as  great, 

1  "There  were  at  Eutaw  two  successive  engagements.  In  the  first  Greene 
won  brilliantly  and  with  little  loss;  in  the  second  he  sustained  a  defeat, 
with  the  death  or  capture  of  many  of  his  bravest  men.  '  C'est  une  gi-ande 
chose  <L  savoir  Jwreter  a  temps/  wrote  to  Lafayette  Count  de  Yergennes,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  commenting  on  the  incidents  of  this 
battle."     Bancroft,  old  edition,  X,  404. 
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besides  several  hundred  prisoners.  Twenty-one  of 
Greene's  officers  died  on  the  field,  among  them 
Lieut,  Duval  the  Maryland  hero  of  Ninety-Six.1 
Greene  complimented  his  men  on  the  held  ;  Con- 
gress passed  a  flattering  vote  of  thanks  to-  the 
troops,  and  presented  to  the  General  a  British 
standard  and  a  gold  medal  emblematical  of  the 
battle  and  victory. 

To  General  Greene  is  clue  indeed  an  unstinted 
meed  of  praise :  few  commanders  have  had  greater 
difficulties  to  encounter ;  none  with  the  same 
means  have  accomplished  more.  He  had  been 
in  command  less  than  ten  months ;  he  had  won  no 
decisive  victory,  and  had  been  favoured  by  no  bril- 
liant stroke  of  fortune ;  yet  the  three  Southern 
Provinces  were  completely  freed  from  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  the  seaports 
of  Wilmington,  Charleston  and  Savannah.  "  The 
Southern  States,"  wrote  Otho  Williams  after  Eutaw, 
"  were  lost,  they  are  now  restored :  the  American 
arms  were  in  disgrace ;  they  are  now  in  high  rep- 
utation."2 For  the  men  who  wrought  this  happy 
change  no  reward  and  no  encomium  can  be  too 
great.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  merit  of  their  adver- 
saries ;  men  not  of  a  different  race,  but  of  the  same 

'"The  service  did  not  boast  an  officer  of  more  consummate  valour,  or 
higher  promise,  than  Lieut.  Duval.  At  Ninety-Six  he  led  the  forlorn 
hope,  and  at  Eutaw  he  had  captured  a  iield-piece,  when  he  was  killed." 
Garden's  Anecdotes,  95. 

2  Tiffany's  Memoir  of  Williams,  28. 
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blood,  and  endowed  with  the  same  qualities  as  our 
heroes.  What  soldiers  they  were  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Eutaw  is  among  the  very  few  instances 
during  the  war  where  the  British  army  was  driven 
from  its  ground  in  a  pitched  battle.  Tarleton  said 
truly :  ''  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit, 
patience,  and  invincible  fortitude  displayed  by  the 
British  officers  and  soldiers  during  these  dreadful 
campaigns  in  the  two  Carolinas.  They  displayed 
military  and  moral  virtues  far  above  all  praise. 
Justice  too  requires  that  the  Americans  should  not 
be  deprived  of  their  share  of  this  fatal  glory.  They 
had  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter,  joined  to  a 
fortune  in  the  field  generally  adverse."1 

After  Eutaw  Greene  returned  to  his  hill-camp 
to  recruit  the  army ;  but  the  war  was  practically 
over,  and  the  country  had  little  further  need  of  the 
services  of  these  heroes.  Their  exploits  had  been 
as  brilliant  as  any  that  adorn  the  pages  of  history, 
and  their  manly  endurance  of  every  kind  of  hard- 
ship is  beyond  all  praise.  Great  trials  were  borne 
not  merely  with  resignation,  but  with  that  marvel- 
lous buoyancy  of  spirits  which  was  again  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Confederate  soldier:  they  made 
light  of  all  their  pains,  and  their  distress  was 
provocative  of  infinite  wit.  ;i  The  soldiers  were 
merry  with  their  misfortunes.  They  used  ;  starva- 
tion '  as  a  cant-word,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 

1  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  523. 
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burlesquing  their  situation.  The  wit  and  humour 
displayed  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  sufferings."1 

The  genius  of  Greene,  the  valour  and  skill  of 
his  officers,  and  the  splendid  conduct  of  the  South- 
ern troops,  had  brought  the  war  to  a  happy  close, 
and  won  independence  for  America.  The  British 
power  in  the  Colonies  was  utterly  broken,  and  a 
month  later  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  formed  the 
last  scene  in  the  sanguinary  drama. 

IX. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  is  a  most  fitting  conclusion 
to  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  exploits  of  the  sons 
of  Maryland  and  of  North  Carolina;  a  field  on 
which  more  than  half  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  North  Carolinians,  and  where  the  men  of  the 
Maryland  Line  ended  so  brilliantly  their  five  years 
of  illustrious  service.  But  it  is  on  the  battle- 
ground of  Guilford  that  these  achievements  are 
most  appropriately  commemorated ;  for  both  in 
point  of  time  and  of  importance  Guilford  is  the 
central  incident  in  the  stirring  twelvemonth  be- 
tween  Camden  and  Eutaw  ;  up  to  it  all  previous 
events  naturally  lead,  and  from  it  all  subsequent 
ones  logically  flow. 

It  is  to  commemorate  the  deeds  that  we  have 
described,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  heroes  such 

Ramsay's  Hist,  of  the  Rev.,  II,  164. 
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as  these,  that  this  monument  is  erected.  It  is  a 
simple  block  of  Maryland  granite,  and  on  it  are 
inscribed  no  names;  for  where  all  did  so  well, 
there  should  be  no  invidious  distinction  between 
officer  and  private.  The  same  "meed  of  some 
melodious  tear  ';  is  due  to  the  noble  Anderson, 
whose  bod\  has  here  mouldered  into  dust,  as  to 
the  humblest  soldier  over  whose  nameless  grave 
we  place  this  memorial  stone. 

A  recent  historian  has  said  that  Maryland  "has 
stranp-elv  fur^otton  the  memory  of  those  who  o-ave 
this  nation  an  existence.  To  mark  distinguishes 
the  resting-place  of  Major  Anderson,  a  reproach 
which  ought  not  longer  to  rest  on  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  followed  after  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
purchased  with  his  blood. " 1  That  reproach  is  now 
wiped  out,  and  we  have  inscribed  in  bronze  that 
this  is  "  Maryland's  tribute  to  her  heroic  dead ;  " 
adding  merely  the  words  "  non  ornnis  moriar." 
How  true,  how  prophetic  they  are  !  The  name  of 
the  poet  who  first  uttered  those  proud  words  is  as 
familiar  to  us  to-day  as  it  was  to  his  contemporaries 
of  the  Augustan  age.  The  truly  great  cannot 
wholly  die,  for  their  deeds  live  after  them,  and  the 
good  which  they  have  wrought  remains  the  perma- 
nent inheritance  of  mankind. 

The  battle-field  is  the  last  resting-place  of  our 
honoured  dead,  but  we  remember  with  Perikles  that 

1  Schenck's  North  Carolina,  222,  223. 
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"the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men  ; 
and  not  only  are  they  commemorated  by  columns 
and  inscriptions  in  their  own  country,  but  in  lands 
not  their  own  there  dwells  also  an  unwritten  me- 
morial of  them,  graven  not  on  stone,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men."1 

The  onlv  ornament  of  this  rugged  granite  block  is 
the  beautiful  coat-of-arms  which  Maryland  adopted 
from  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lords  Baltimore. 
Its  significant  motto  "  Fatti  maschi,  Parole  fem- 
ine." — Manly  deeds,  Womanly  words, — suggests 

the    ideal   of  the   knu  ltlv  character,  of  the  true 

>_      */  • 

gentleman  ;  thoroughly  brave  and  masculine,  yet 
gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman.  We  proudly  be- 
lieve that  it  describes  the  true  Marylander,  and  it 
may  serve  as  a  fitting  epitaph  for  the  men  who 
made  this  spot  famous. 

The  ceremonies  of  dedication  of  this  monument 
have  vividly  recalled  the  early  historic  connection 
between  the  commonwealths  of  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina ;  and  there  has  never  since  been 
a  time  when  antagonism  of  interest  has  placed 
them  in  an  attitude  of  hostility.  With  the  same 
hopes  and  the  same  memories,  they  must  always 
remain  united  in  closest  friendship. 

"Nam  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle,  ea  demum  firma  amicitia  est."2 

1  Thoukydides,  11,43. 

2  Sallust,  Cat.,  20,  4. 
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To  the  care  of  the  Guilford  Battle-Ground  Com- 
pany we  have  confided  the  ashes  of  our  valiant 
dead,  and  placing  this  Maryland  monument  on 
Carolina  soil,  we  add  another  link  to  the  golden 
chain  of  sentiment  which  binds  together  the  sister 
States. 

"  The  silence  of  a  hundied  years  upon  these  graves  has  lain  ; 
Where  sleep  our  noble  heroes,  in  freedom's  battle  slain. 
The  springtime  in  its  beauty,  the  summer  in  its  prime, 
The  dropping  leaves  of  autumn,  each  gladsome  Christmas  chime, 
Alike  have  passed  unnoted  by  the  quiet  slumberers  here: 
They  lie  in  glory, — let  them  rest,  knowing  no  pain  nor  fear. 
'Tis  ours  to  rear  a  granite  shaft,  'neath  heaven's  o'er-arching 

dome, 
And  link  each  name  with  deathless  fame  for  all  the  years  to 

come." 
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